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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8T, SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
—~>—- 
No. L 
“¢ Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation : he that 
believeth shall not make haste.”—Isa. xxviii. 16. 


In the narrative of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” you 
may remember the scene or stage of the Slough of 
Despond, how the —— just starting on his 
journey suddenly fell into that miry place; and 
what with the weighty burden upon his back, 
and the uncertain groundwork beneath his feet, he 
seemed likely to fare hardly in the deep morass. 
But yet he struggled on ‘‘to that side of the 
slough next to the wicket-gate ;” and by-and-by 
received succour and assistance from one whose 
name was Help. You will further remember how 
it was that this deliverer asked this question— 
“But why did you not look for the steps?” And 
these ‘‘steps” are represented as meaning the 
“promises,” the great and precious promises of 
God, which are “‘ yea, and amen in Christ Jesus.” 
Every word of God is true, and therefore his pro- 
mises,—‘‘ The foundation of God standeth sure, 
Maving this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are 
his” (2 Tim. ii. 19). Once you have found these 
resting-places, you may let your all depend upon 
them, and be safe. = ‘ 

Every pilgrim wields a “‘staff:” it is a security 
and a stay to the wayfarer; by it he sustains his 
footsteps, supports his strength, ascertains his 
foundation, and speeds onwards his journey. © To 
rest it on the shifting sands, to plant it on the 
melting snows, is not to “‘ ground” the staff upon a 
sure foundation. But when it rests upon the 
Rock, our footsteps slip not; our goings are esta- 
blished ; and we have found and trusted in the 
“ grounded staff” of the Christian—stayed upon 
the Rock, and that Rock is Christ. _ 

It is my purpose, with God’s help, in these early 
Sunday morning lectures to review this topic, in a 
course of plain addresses to those who, at this 
early hour of the Lord’s Day, are wont to resort to 
this pleasing and profitable service. I would sub- 
divide my subjeeé ; showing (1) that man must 
exercise, on his part, the duty of decision ; (2) that, 


having done this, God will, on his part, certify and | 


assure the soul; and (3) that the covenant of God 
with such is ‘‘an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
all things, and sure.” The text selected for this 
morning’s introductory discourse is one that com- 
prises all these thoughts—“‘ He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” Gis ; 

1. The duty of decision.—The promise is to him 
that ‘‘ believeth.” Faith is a definite and decisive 
thing. After it, and not before it, come the comforts 
of the Spirit. Before the comfort of certainty, 
there must be the duty of decision. This faith of 
him that “ believeth ” is pure and simple trust, 
reposing confidence; the confidence of the delivered 
soul, filled with gratitude and love, and devoting 
itself with all its powers to the service of the Good 
Master, and loving him ‘‘ with all the heart, and 
soul, and mind, fea. strength.” : 

The decided man is he who has chosen his 





and made option of the service in which he is to 
serve. He has the offer set before him of life or 
death, and he decides—the blessing or the curse; 
and he selects—he makes up his mind the one 
way or the other. The decided Christian is he who 
has chosen the good part; who owns no half- 
hearted service, no divided allegiance, but follows 
the Lord fully, and makes a decided stand for 
Christ, the best of masters, who will give to his 
faithful servants the reward of their faithful ser- 
vice—the gift of God, which is eternal life. 

This man, though in the midst of this naughty 
world, will be decided; in the midst of strong 
temptations, will be decided; in the conflict of 
the carnal nature, and in the warfare of the soul 
within, will yet be decided. He has enlisted under 
the great Captain, he will not desert his colours; 
has sworn to a solemn covenant, and will not for- 
swear himself; has put his hand to the plough, and 
will not look back; has counted the cost, and is 
abundantly satisfied. 

The further illustration and opening up of this 
part of our subject will conduct us through such 
texts and topics of Holy Scripture as, for example, 
the parable of the two sons, showing who the per- 
sons are who are called to this decision, and with 
what results (Matt. xxi. 28—31); the great oppo- 
sites, light and darkness, two definite and decided 
elements (vi. 23); the impossibility of serving two 
masters, with a like definite and decided affection 
(vi. 24); the actual danger of attempting the in- 
congruous union of heterogeneous elements, as 
shown in the illustration of the new cloth on the 
old garment, and of the new wine in old bottles 
(Luke vy. 36—38); the true wisdom and safety of 
the man that built his house upon the rock, and 
the intense folly of the man who built his house 
upon the sand—both decisive acts, the one for evil, 
and the other for good (vi. 47—49). These and 
such as these will serve to illustrate the duty of 
decision. 

2. The comfort of certainty,—You have at times, 
perhaps, observed companies of people resorting to 
a railway station. The first comers have started 
early, make no great haste, and arrive in good 
time—they are sure they are in time. After these, 
the next-comers indicate some little haste, and 
make more speed—they are not quite so sure or 
certain; you observe them hastening on, fear- 
ing they may be too late. And after these, again, 
is one in breathless haste, running with all speed, 
and at every point making inquiry whether the 
train has started; his watch is uncertain, and has 
already often deceived him; he is in grave doubt 
and uncertainty. Yet, after this man, there comes 


| another, in no undue haste or speed, satisfied and 


certain that he is in time, because his watch is 
true ; and while other men are toiling, hasting, 
labouring in all the agony of doubt and uncertainty, 
he calmly takes his place in due and sufficient time, 
and is borne upon his journey. Is not this an 
illustration of the text? His faith is the ground- 
work of his certainty, and his well-grounded cer- 
tainty is the basis of his comfort. In thorough 
confidence he takes his place, and is not disap- 
pointed of his hope. 

I would here state a remarkable incident which 
is related of the celebrated John Wesley, illustra- 
tive of the comfort connected with the certainty of 
faith. Mr. Wesley had, on a certain occasion, 
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visited the city of Gloucester, and, haying preached, 
he was entertained at the house of a friend. During 
the evening conversation a lady asked him the fol- 
lowing question :—‘‘ Mr. Wesley, suppose you were 
to know for certain that you would die at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow night, how would you spend 
the time between now and then?” To which Mr. | 
Wesley simply replied, ‘‘ Madam, I would do just 
as I propose to do: I would preach to-morrow 
morning in Gloucester; I would then ride to 
Tewkesbury, and preach there in the afternoon ; I 
would then meet the society; after which I would 
repair to friend Martin’s house, who proposes to 
entertain me; I would retire to rest, as my custom 
| is, at ten o'clock, commend my soul to God, fall 
| asleep at once, and at twelve o’clock (ae you say, 
; madam) I wonld wake up—in glory!” What a 
noble-minded man must he haye been, to have 
been thus able to pledge himself off-hand to to-' 
morrow’s programme! Apt illustration, this, of 
the truth of the text—‘‘ He that believeth shall not | 
make haste.” 
But we must take heed that this confidence and 
certainty be well established, and the ‘ staff” of 
faith be well ‘‘ grounded ;” else the assumed com- 
fort would be but vain and delusive, and our staff but 
a broken reed, unable to bear the burden laid upon 
it. It will therefore be our duty, under this head- 
ing of our subject, to point out the groundwork of 
this comfort, and the true and abiding character of 
this certainty. This will lead us into a contempla- 
tion of the secret things of God, and of the purpose 
of his will concerning his people. And as when 
treating of the former topic I have laid stress 
upon our own part, and the discharge of human 


challenge of the child of God—‘‘Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect?” And this 
boldness belongs of right te the Christian, because 
of the fourfold work of Christ-the dying Christ, 
the risen Christ, the ascended Christ, the inter- 
ceding Christ (Rom. viii. 34), 

Accordingly, we shall find that this comfort of 
certainty is for the true Christian, and for him 
only. The matter of electing love, and of predesti- 
nating grace, is not a mere ine for ‘‘ wise men 
after the flesh” to wrangle about; but it is a fact, 
and the foundation of Christian’s comfort. and 
assurance, This doctrine, therefore, is not intended 
to puzzle men before. conversion, but. to comfort 
them after they have turned to God. 

3. The surety of salvation,—-It is sure, because of 
Christ, who is our surety; for the price that he 
has paid, for the death he has died, for the 
whole work of Christ, which makes salyation sure 
te every one that believeth, 

Under this head we shall speak of the emblems 
which are employed in Holy Scripture to describe 
the surety of God’s covenant in Christ. Sometimes 
it isdescribed under the re.of the ‘‘ anchor,” for 
safety ; the ‘‘ root,” for indwelling life ; the ‘* foun- 
dation,” for strength; the ‘‘ tone,” for com- 
pleteness; and, finally, as the surety of the in- 
dissoluble bond, which imparts true boldness, and 
great plainness of h—‘‘ Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” (Rom. yiii. 35,). It is 
in the comfort and certainty of such asurety as this, 
a it is said, ‘‘ He that believeth shall not make 

aste.”” 


I have thus endeavoured to indicate, in this 


choice and human duty, so now I shall lay stress introductory lecture, the scope that lies before 
upon the other aspect of the question—-God’s us in the consideration of our subject. In this 
part in the great transaetion of the salvation of we have set before us both the cause and conse- 
the soul. . | quence of salvation; the foundation of faith, and 
And here we shall find that the true foundation the superstructure built thereon; the secret of our 
is rooted deep and strong in the counsel of God,’ spiritual being, and the effect produced upon the 
established in the Divine foreknowledge, settled in goul and conscience; the inner. root, and the outer 
God’s predestinating love, made known in his fruit; the rock, for a ‘‘sure foundation,” the 
effectual call, and wrought out in his justifying building erected thereon, and the confidence of the 
ace—a series of “deep things of God,” fully, inhabitant that dwells therein. se gee 
eclared in the words of the apostle, as contained in| I would merely adda word or. two. of serious 
Rom. viii. 29, 30. These deep mysteries are the! admonition. If he that beligyeth need not make 
hidden foundation ; and after these, and upon these, haste; it is clear that, until you. believe, . you 
is built up the manifested building—the growth in }.mus¢t make haste. Yes, haste with the epool of 
grace, the joy of faith, the patience of hope, and the Noah into the ark of his safety, there to feel the 
comfort of love. i security of the patriarch when ‘‘ the Lord shut him 
Yet our object will be, not so much, if at all, to in;’ haste with the speed ef Lot out of the midst 
probe into the secret purposes of God, as to trace of the overthrow; or with the speod of the man- 
out the manifestation of the acts of God, and of the glayer to the city of refuge, when pursued, so fast 
deeds of Christ, and of the influences of the Spirit, | and so very near, by the avenger of blood. So to 
by which the purposes of God assumed the form (Qbrist, our Ark, our Refuge, our Tower of safety, 
of appointed means for the salvation of the soul. | we must haste to flee, until we find him, and “ are 





For example, the apostle states that ‘‘God sent found in him.” 
forth his Son” (Gal. iv. 4); again, that ‘* God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son ” (iv. 6), Upon 
the basis of this Divine gift, the same apostle esta- 
blishes his argument of Christian certainty—‘‘ He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him. up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32.) That great 
and unspeakable gift being given, what other gift 
ean he withhold? With Christ, and after Christ, 
are bestowed the lesser gifts and graces of the soul, 
as described in that context—certainty, assurance, 
comfort, and consolation; yea, the triumphant 





“ Hasten, oh! hasten, ere the sun is set, 

To him whose tove redeems your every = 
And asks but your concurrence to be Bas 
Once in him, your troubled heart may cease its 
throbbing, your pulse abate its fever heat. You 
may then wipe off the dust of the w road, and 
peat in: pastont ‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, 
He is my refuge and my fortress : my God; in him 
will I trust” (Ps. xci. 1, 2). 
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"WARE POISON !—No. Il, 


wer is the Atropa belladonna, known 4s the 
eadly nightshade, and as Dwule among old writers, 
It grows occasionally in h and waste grounds, 
especially in chalky soil, but is by no means 
common, The whole plant, when bruised, has a 
repulsive smell, and its aspect is dark and unpre- 
possessing; the flowers are of a dull purple hue, 
and appear in June, the fruit ripening in August, 
The'berries are of a shining yiolet-black, the size 
children ha ry 1 ay tens heat ow 
ave uent tempted. to 

to their almost ome death. <A yery 
ber will destroy life, and even half a 
sufficed to do the fatal work. The 
are a deadly stupor; for the poison is a 
narcotic. One peculiar and well-known 
is to cause dilation of the pupil of the eye, 
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means, a remarkable one happened in the autumn 
of 1846, when the berries were sold in the London 
market, by mistake, asfruit, Two persons who ate 

died, and 9 third narrowly escaped. No fewer 
than 150 soldiers suffered from the effects of this 
terrible plant, near Dresden, some years ago. No 
wonder that its malignant qualities have gained 
it renown. The Grek: name given to it is very 
significant, Atropos being one of the three Fates 
whose office it was to cut the thread of human life. 


The woody nightshade, or bitter-sweet, and the 
black or garden nightshade, are two familiar species 
this family. Both should be avoided, as both 
are deleterious. The first, with its violet-purple 
flowerets,. with their orange stamens, is almost 
everywhere a beautiful ornament of our hedges, 
and its bright crimson berries are no less attrac- 
tive. Both leaves and fruit occasion nausea and 
iddi when eaten. The other kind, the flower 
of which is white, and the berries, when ripe, 
black, has proved fatal in many cases. It is 
common in gardens and about manure heaps, and 
has a musky odour. 

Belonging to the same tribe is the henbane, a 
plant of deservedly evil repute; it is not uncom- 
mon, growing on waste grounds, and near to old 
houses or ruins. Its aspect is very peculiar, the 
flowers being of an elegant straw colour, pencilled 
with dark purple veins, and, like the downy and 
viscid leaves, exhaling a powerful and oppressive 
scent. It is a rustic remedy for toothache, the 
seeds being smoked by the country people; but it 


is liable to produce giddiness and stupor. Two 
fatal cases resulting from its use are recorded, and 
several serious accidents occasioned by mistaking it 


some of the roots for parsnips, and they were 





Nor less renowned than the hemlock for its deadly | 


Among several cases of recent poisoning by its | th 





| 
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following day. With some the consequences were 
rather ludicrous, One monk got up at midnight 
and tolled the bell for matins, while such of his 
comrades as obeyed the summons were no less 
strange in their demeanour. Some of them could 
not read, others repeated what was not in their 
breyiaries, and many were possessed with the 
strangest hallucinations, 

Another poisonous flower, which thongh not, 
pees ing, a native of our country, is fre- 
quently found im the neighbourhood of gardens, 
especially about London, is the thorn apple, dis- 
tinguished by its beautiful white trumpet-shaped 
flowers, reminding one of the large white con- 
yolvulus, and its prickly seed vessels, as big as 
a walnut, It is very poisonous, and is one of” the 
most common and troublesome weeds in North 
America ; the first settlers in Virginia ate of it, and, 
from its mischievous effects, called it the ‘‘ devil’s 
apple,” a-name it still retains. In many instances 
@ consequences have been fatal. 
A well-known family of plants, very common 
and numerous, is the spurge tribe, which produce 
their yellowish-green flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. We have fourteen different wild kinds, 
not possessing much beauty, and all very similar 
in appearance; principally remarkable for the 
abundant white milky juice which exudes from 
them when gathered. One of the most familiar is 
the sun-spurge, its stem full of milk, and used asa 
cure for warts, whence this and others of the tribe 
are commonly called wart-weeds, The juice of 
all the spurges is acrid, and almost all the wild 
sorts are poisonous. One kind, known as_ the 
eaper-spurge, is rare in woods, but often planted 
in shrubberies. It has greyish-green leaves, and 
much resembles the true caper-plant; indeed, its 
seeds, which are about the size and colour of the 
caper-bud, are pickled and used in Paris as capers. 
There is, however, reason to believe them pernicious 
if eaten in any quantity. One would hardly have 
supposed there could much danger of these 

ants being ever mistaken for any others; but it 
is nevertheless true that on two occasions death 
has resulted from eating two of the commonest 
sorts which are among the most frequent of our 
garden weeds. . 

An insiguificant-looking plant, very frequent in 
woods pe under hedges, is the herb yan 4 
called in some parts of the country wild spinach. 
It is easily known by its angular stems, and very 
small green flowers, growing in little knots round 
the stalks which are of two kinds, barren and for- 
tile, always. on different plants. Harmless as it 
looks, it 1s poisonous; and our great naturalist, 
Ray, relates a ease in which a man, his wife, and 


is a very dangerous medicine, having caused con- | three children suffered severely from eating it fried 
vulsions, and even insanity, in some instances.| with bacon, In another similar instance several 
The leaves are especially P ating and their odour | poor people ate it boiled in soup, and all suffered, 


while two of the children died. 
That singular flower, the meadow saffron, or 
Colchicum, blossoms in the month of October, and 


for a wholesome table. A womanonce dug up is found in rich moist pastures. It is a purple 


flower, in shape resembling the common crocus ; 


to make soup; nine persons ate of them, and all the singularity of it consists in its blooming in 
suffered severely from their effects. A curious in- | autumn, while the leaves and fruit appear in the 
stance is related by Dr. Houlton, in which, by a following spring. It is a powerful irmtant poison, 
similar error, the inmates of a monastery ate some | and is largely used for medicinal purposes. Un- 
of the roots for supper. All who had taken them happily, more than once it has caused death te the 
were more or less affected during the night and' unwary. A woman, some years ago, chanced to 
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meet with a number of the bulbs, and ate them for 
onions. She lived but a short time after the fatal 
mistake, In another case, the seeds were incau- 
tiously swallowed by a man, and quickly caused 
his death, : 

Among our garden flowers there is one which 
must be referred to here, although it is not a wild 
ieee with us. The common monkshood is well 

nown to all by its dark-blue flowers, shaped like 
a monk’s cowl or hood, and whence it has its name. 
It is one of the aconites, and, like many of the 
tribe, has properties which ought to cause it to be 
shunned. It should never be bound up in a nose- 

y, as the scent of the flowers is very deleterious. 

inneeus says that the leaves are fatal to many 
animals, and mentions a case, recorded in the 
“Stockholm Acts,” in which a surgeon, having 
prescribed this medicine to a patient, in order to 
convince him that it was a safe remedy, took some 
of it himself, and fell a victim to his ignorance. 
Another naturalist states that the juice of the leaves 
occasions death in a very short time; and the root 
of the plant is still more powerful ; while instances 
are on record in which long fainting fits have been 
the result of merely smelling the flower. 

It would be well were this dangerous plant 
wholly banished from our gardens; but, where it 
is retained, care should certainly be taken not to 
throw it, with other refuse, on to the roads or into 
yards where it may be found by children or others. 

It will be fresh in the memory of many of our 
readers that a terrible accident occurred in Scot- 
land some five or six years ago, occasioning the 
death of three persons, in consequence of the roots 
of the monkshood being brought in by a boy from 


the garden as horseradish, and used by the cook in 
preparing sauce for beef. This distressing occur- 
rence, added to many others of a similar kind, 
ought to make persons very cautious with respect 
both to this and other pernicious herbs. 

We are come pretty nearly to the end of our list; 


for, although there are ‘several poisonous plants 
which have not been enumerated, they are either 
not so common or so dangerous as to call for 
especial warning. 

Asa general rule, the pea tribe should be avoided, 
as many of the wild sorts are deleterious; for ex- 
ample, the yellow and the rough-podded vetch- 
lings, both which have been known .to produce 
headache and vomiting; and the wholesomeness of 
many others is, to say the least, questionable. In 
some there appears to be a principle partaking of 
the nature of that which exists in the laburnum 
family, rendering that beautiful tree exceedingly 
poisonous. Many children have been made ill by 
eating the seeds, and two poor little sufferers, who 
ate the green pods as peas, expired in convulsions 
a few hours after. Several cases have been re- 


ported in medical journals of poisoning by the | 


seeds and bark of the common laburnum. 

A caution, too, should be given with reference to 
the leaves and fruit of the yew tree, which are very 
poisonous, The berries have a mawkish, slightly 
sweet flavour, and their bright scarlet colour and 
currant-like appearance make them very tempting 
to young children, several of whom haye died from 
their effects, 

Before closing this chapter, it should be said 
that in all cases of poisoning or suspected poison- 
ing medical aid ought to be instantly. sought. 





Where it cannot be promptly procured, there 
should be no time lost in giving an emetic. When 
nothing else is at hand, the well-known dose—two 
or three teaspuonfuls of mixed mustard, stirred in 
half a pint of warm water—will generally answer 
the purpose. When the symptoms are stupor and 
a tendency to drowsiness, care should be taken to 
keep the patient awake by making him move about 
rapidly, and by pouring cold water on the head 
from a considerable height, and, if possible, he 
should be made sick. 

As prevention is always better than cure, let the 
advice be given in aJl cases to avoid tasting wild 
plants and seeds or fruits ; let children be cautioned 
never to play with them, as they will be almost 
sure to find the way to their mouths when a bright 
berry is the plaything. Adults should beware : 
that they give no ear to the ignorant prescriptions 
of quack doctors and village leeches, who es raed 
administer the most dangerous herbs as medicines, 
or recommend their use as sedatives. Well would 
it be if the education of young people in our 
country included the science of botany—at all 
events, sufficient acquaintance with it to enable 
them to keep out of harm’s way, and to render a 
country walk interesting and instructive by the 
observation of our floral treasures, * 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO. VIIL-—THE RBAGGED-SCHOOL WATCHWORD—THE 
COST OF CRIME—THE RAGGED-8CHOOL EMIGRANTS 
—AN APPEAL—A CONTRAST—THE SHOE-BLACK BRI- 
GADES:. PHEIR ORIGIN AND PROGRESS — ECHOES 
FROM EXETER HALL. 

We may have the we sentiment of compassion, and not 
the ohne daniels of benevolence.—BisHor BurTiEr, 

Whose bite eyes ami throug Sot itty ol tiny ati 
ose blue eyes smile cur! 

tow ahoth Seams on:tiah +t plastic clay " 

‘The stamp of evil may have hardened there. 

“ PREVENTION is better than cure.” That has been the 

motto of the ragged-school movement from the begin- 

ning. The cost of prosecuting and punishing criminals 
has for years been enormous, 

The daily average of prisoners, including debtors (sa’ 
the Rev. J. Kingsmill, ty his ‘‘ Prisons and Prisoners”), 4 
the several counties of England and Wales, was, in the 
year 1847, 13,541 males, and 2,626 females, at an average 
cost per head per annum of £29 14s. 14d. Of the enor- 
mous cost to the country in the way of property stolen, it 
is not possible to form any correct estimate. Some ap- 
proximation, however, to the probable amount may be 
arrived at from the following facts :— 

The total number of convicts sentenced to transportation 
in England and Wales in one year is about 8,000; and, 
in 1847, I ascertained that 500 convicts, taken as they 
stand in the register of the Pentonville Prison, bad stolen 
property to the value of £10,000, as estimated upon their 
trial for the offences for which they were transported. But 
as they had, on an average, been convicted once at least of 
theft before, this may be safely doubled; and, being but 
one-sixth of the whole number of transported persons, the 
result will be a loss in the aggregate of £120,000 for convicts 





* While writing this paper, our observation has been directed to a 
paragraph in one of the dai.y journals containing the particulars of 
anotirer fatal instance of accidental poisoning, which has occurred 
within the last few weeks. At Allerston, a village on the Yorkshire 
moors, five children suffered from eating what they. supposed to be 
carrots. All were seized with sickness, and exhibited ali the symp- 
toms of poison. Two days later one of the number, aged five yexrs, 
died; anothsr remained in a critical state; three became convalescent 
through the timely use of antidotes. At the inquest held subsequently, 
it was ascertained that the supposed carrots were wild ps—the 
seed of which was bought, and sown for carrots, 
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alone. To this may be added, on a most moderate calcula- 
tion, as much more, on account of the depredations com- 
mitted by the same persons when they escaped detection ; 
making, in all about £250,000 stolen by 2,000 criminals 
before they were sent out of the country. 


Mr. Kingsmill adds, and in aspirit which gives weight 
and emphasis to his remarks :— 


Then how horrible and extensive is the corruption of 
merals which goes on in prison, where the young, and com- 
paratively innocent, are not separated from’ the desperate 
and the hardened. But the interests of humanity have 
surely a claim at our hands, as well as those of economy, or 
even morals. It was a noble sentiment from the lips of a 
heathen —“* Nihil humani alienum a me puto”—(‘* What 
concerns men, concerns me”). And criminals, at the very 
worst, are men and women, with evil passions like our- 
selves, or children, as once we were. 


From July, 1848, to 1852, no less than 395 emigrants 
were sent out from the ragged-schools of London, who, 
by such instrumentality, had been rescued from a life of 
pauperism and crime. From Adelaide, Gawler River, 
and other places, came home letters from the emigrants 
themselves, testifying to their having been speedily en- 
gaged as shepherds and servants, and being very com- 
fortable. Gratifying statements were sent to the Chair- 
man of Committee of Australian Colonists, and others. 

The qualifications required of candidates for emigra- 
tion were—Sound health ; between fourteen and twenty 
years of age; regular attendance for at least twelve 
months in a ragged-school, or six months in a refuge, 
including regular attendance in an industrial class for 
at least four months, or a competent knowledge of some 
handicraft, or practical occupation, which would serve as 
an equivalent for such industrial training. Besides these, 
other qualifications may be enumerated—viz., the ability 
to write sentences from dictation ; to work the four rules 
of arithmetic; to read fluently; to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
andthe Ten Commandments, showing a comprehension of 
their meaning, and to answer questions on the principal 
subjects recorded in the Gospels. Here was a sounty 
amount of preliminary and real education, all acquired 
in the ragged-school, and imparted to a class in the utmost 
peril of becoming thieves, It was this peril, and anxiety 
to escape from it, that led other youths in the schools to 
plead for help to emigrate themselves, 

It is to be remembered that in the schools not chil- 
dren alone, but young men, and sometimes those who 
have more than attained their majority, are found in 
the industrial or Bible class. It was from forty-two of 
these—twenty-four from fourteen to twenty years of 
age,-and the remaining eighteen averaging twenty-three 
years, all in our school—that there came a cry of dis- 
tress, and of urgent entreaty for help to the helpless :— 


Many of our companions have gone abroad through the 
kindness of the committee of the school, and other friends 
of the friendless ; and we have been greatly encouraged by 
learning, from time to time, of their prosperity.... We 
think you will believe us, when we say that we are desirous 
of earning an honest living by honest employment, and are 
quite capable of doing so when the opportunity offers. 

Not being willing to do wrong to obtain money, never- 
theless, we can obtain no lawful employment. As a proof 
that the desire is sincere, many of us, as you are aware, 
have hung about the school for months, only earning 
a few pence at a.time, choosing rather to do so, and be 
kept under its care, than go away, and be liable to fall into 
old temptations, although we might get. more money, 


Very striking is the contrast between the expense of 
sending out 365 persons as emigrants and what it would 
have cost had they been Areasporten as convicts, The 
cost.of their education, board, lodging, and emigration, 
did not exceed £25 each; so that the total cost amounted 
to £9,125. But what if would have cost to punish, and 
not necessarily to reclaim them, may be estimated from 
various impressive 








The late Edward Rushton, Esq., of Liverpool, made a 
calculation of the cost of the prosecution and punish- 
ment of a number of juvenile criminals, and found it to 
be £145 8s. each. 

The Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of Preston House of 
Correction, estimates similar costs :—For prosecutions, 
£50; imprisonment, £65; public works, £50; frans- 
portation, &c., £35—or a total of £200 for each prisoner, 

The Chairman of the Aberdeen County Board said at 
the Birmingham Conference :— 


: I have often thought, when I passed a little ragged urchin 
in the street, one of a numerous class trained up for a life 
of crime and misery—‘‘ My poor little fellow, you are a bill 
of exchange for £200 or £400, drawn upon the public of 
Great Britain, and you will cause us to pay the last farthing 
before your career is ended.” 


The Rev. Dr. Guthrie calculates that every reclaimed 
child is a saving to the country of £300. 

And Mr. Pierce, the magistrate at Bow Street, con- 
firmed this when he said :— 


Well, you will cost the country £300 before we have 
done with you. 

According, therefore, to the foregoing estimates, had the 
365 who went from ragged-schools as useful and tolerably 
well-trained emigrants, been sent away as 365 branded 
convicts, the cost to the English public, instead of being 
£9,125, would have been £109,500, being a clear saving 
to the country of £100,375. 

‘We must notice besides that a far less expensive, but 
no less efficient, plan for providing situations in this 
country for hundreds of the scholars, and .thousands 
besides after having been taught the truths of the Gospel, 
is reducing them to daily practice in the paths of god- 
liness, industry, and honesty. 

Among the organised and established agencies for at 
once securing employment for the boys, and serving the 
interest and convenience of the people, the shoe-black 
brigades are prominent. The idea had suggested itself 
in prospect of the influx of foreigners expected to 
visit London’ in the Exhibition year, 1851. At a 
meeting held in Field Lane School in January, 1851, 
John Macgregor, Esq., traced the origin of the proposal 
to ideas awakened by the observations of Dr. Smith, ata 
meeting of delegates two months before. A lithographic 
circular was shown, with a sketch of the proposed shoe- 
black upon it, and copies of this hung up in the rooms of 
friends had alrcady induced many contributors, An 
offer of £20 worth of blacking had been made on certain 
conditions. Brushes also had been contributed, and the 
materials for the uniforms of the shoeblacks were to be 
supplied at cost price. 

A short notice of the society was read from the Morning 
Chronicle, in whivh the boys were styled the “ polishing 
brigade,” and one of them was brought forward, dressed 
in red, wita black apron and armlets, and excited much 
interest when he proceeded to brush a gentleman’s 
boots, making use of the stand and other materials pro- 
duced at the meeting. Moreover, the ladies present 
were asked to assist the shoeblacks with their needles, 
They at once offered to make up several dozen of the red 
woollen jerseys, and other articles composing the uniform 
of the brigade, 

What were the first-fruits of this experiment? In 
1852 it was stated in the Kighth Annual Report of the 
Union. that the Shoe-black. Society was in a very 
prosperous condition, and that the average weekly earn- 
ings of the thirty-seven little red-coated boys was then 
seven shillings each, but that it was much higher during 
the period of the Exhibition. To the other details of 
that World’s Fair were added the following figures in the 
report of the Royal Commissioners:—Out of £650 earned 
by the cleaning of 156,000 pairs of boots and shoes, the 
sum of £300 had been paid to the boys; £140 had been 
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absorbed in working expenses; while the balance, £150, 
had been deposited in the savings bank for the benefit of 
those boys who had been the most industrions and thrifty, 

It was side by side with these cheering facts that David 
Power, Esq., Revorder of Ipswich, at the anniversary of 
the Union, in Exeter Hall, brought before the vast 
audience the state of crime in this country, and also 
showed how the efforts of the Union, directly and indi- 
rectly, tended to stay it. Juvenile crime had been 
increasing, In 1849 there were 6,562 criminals under 
sixteen years of ave, and in the year 1850 the number 
was 1,070; these children belonged to the class who came 
to the ragged-schools of the metropolis. Out of 700 in 
prison in November, 1851, 169 were under thirteen years 
of age, and 568 above thirteen and under sixteen, Of these 
$20 had lost one parent, and 103 both parents; 327 were 
notable to read, and 554 had not been brought up to any 
definite occupation; 205 had been in prison once before, 
90 twice, 49 three times, and 85 four times and upwards. 


It is (said the speaker) from children such as these that 
the ranks of a large portion of the adult criminals ef this 
country are from year to year recruited, 


The speaker next drew the contrast between the youth 
sent to prison; coming out, meeting his former asso- 
Ciates, sent back to gaol; and so he graduates in crime, 
till at last he becomes one of the convict population, 

Then comes the pleasing contrast between the prison 
and the ragged-school :— 


How different is it! Theré all is kindness—the very first 
process is, as it were, to wipe away and to forget the de- 
ation to which he had been exposed, ... There an 
industrial training is given to him, and the child féels for 
the first time what it is to earn the honest penny. 


The speaker adds :— 

He becomes, perhaps, one of the shoeblacks, and has his 
£5 or £6 in a bank; and I know one instance in which one 
of these lads was enabled by his savings to apprentice him- 
self to @ waterinan. When a boy has gone through that 
process, the work of reformation has been perfected, and he 
will never again become one of the dangerous classes of 
society, 

Tt was at the same meeting that the late lamented Dr, 
Beaumont, full of fire and enthusiasm, sai 


Are there not children acting as shoeblacks? And do 
you think that they will polish your shoes, and see their 
countenances reflected in the brightness which they give to 
the covering of your feet, and have no affinities for elean- 
liness themselvés? Do you think they can be “ broomers” 
(in the winter season, when the stations for the shoeblacks 
were reduced, some boys were a gtr in cleaning the 
steps of private houses)—do you think they will be broomers, 
forsooth, to dust your doorways, clear away your stepways 
«and are they to be called even ‘‘ steppers,” to clean th 
steps for you to walk up by—and will they not follow you 
Unquestionably, they will. Do you think they will 

vf the bottom of the steps always? 

My lord, it has been said, in the way of caution, that we 
shall, be altering the orders of sociéty, that the toe of the 
citizen will touch the hee) of the esquire, that the toe of 
the shoeblack will almost touch the heel of the peer. For 
my own part, I ean only say—if such an event, arises from 
the working of this machinery— that if the touch does really 
take place, it will be warm as affection, soft as velvet, and 
gentle as submission, You cannot destroy the orders of 
society. But when they come together, théy will not, as 
yey 


— 


they have done before, come in opposition, but 
To all, therefore, comes the ory, ‘There, liown that 
lane; there is @ mine, work it; there is ifornia for 
you, work it ; there is Australia for you, dig it. Bring the 
tools of pee ragged edueation—your nice chisels, your 
plane and saw~the saw of just feeling, not the rugged- 
edged thing that tears~your trowel of active industry ; and 
then and there you will have the mind clarified, 
Christianised, reflecting thé beauty of holiness, har- 


monised, and glo: 
(To be continued.) 





Biblical Expositions, 
att adndl, 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING -TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 
CHaptEr IX.—Verses 23, 24, 


“ Anp when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the minstrels and the péople making a noise, he said 
unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn.” 

Vocal and instrumental music formed part of the 
means of expressing sorrow on the loss of friends, In 
the East, loud and doleful sounds are uttered immediately 
and vociferously, from al} present, when a friend: dies, 

The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” The maid was 
dead, as regarded the parents, but asleep as regarded 
Christ. In the sight of God the dead live (Luke xx. 88). 

Death to every believer in Christ is described as 
“sleep,” a state of rest from which there is a joyous 
waking. Christ died and rose again that we might also 
rise, Therefore, in the early Church, all persons laid in 
the grave—as may still be seen by those who visit the 
Catacombs of Rome—though dead, were called “sleepers,” 
and the place of their burial was styled a dormitory, or 
sleeping-place. This idea is to be found in various 
portions of the New Testament. - Of the dying martyr 
it is said, “He fell asleep ;” the death of some Chris. 
tian friends is described as “falling asleep in Christ;» 
and the pious dead are spoken of as in a state “of 
sleep.” 

The scorn evinced by the hired mourners possibly 
arose from the loss of their expected fees; but their 
conduct confirmed the truth of the death of the danisel 
and her restoration to life, ‘ 

The miracle here recorded is one of the four events 
adduced by Christians as a proof of the Divine nature of 
the Son of God. By ati innate power He who is “tho 
resurrection and the life” restored the fuler’s daughter ‘ 
when just dead; he recalled the spirit of the widow's 
son when the mourners were bearing the body to the 
grave; he raised Lazatus when four days had been 
passed in the silence of the tomb; and lastly, as if to 
constitute the climax of power, Christ raised his own 
body from the sepulchre, to be “the first fruits of them 
that slept.” By this accuniulative evidence our Lord 
has testified to all mien that life and death ate in his 
keeping, that they might believe that life immortal is 
also his to bestow. 

Carter X,—Verses 1 to 7, 

“ And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast thom 
Ott, and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner. 
of disease.” : 

In the Almighty’s wise government of the Church, 
Judaism, with its ceremonial services, was to be super- 
seded, and Paganism, with its idolatrous rites, was to be 
opposed by the spread of the Gospel; and this vast 
change in the moral and spiritual vondition of mankind 
was to be effected, not by the orators of Greéoo, or the 
senators of Rome, but by the fishermen of Galilee, and 
the tent-maker of Tarsus, Not by the aid of the sword, 
the buckler, and the spear, as in the days of the false 
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stored scrip, were these ambassadors of peace to go | 
forth, but with a simple reliance upon the presence and | 
power of God. He who commissioned them to go forth | 
engaged that in six different places, at the same period | 
of time, his power should attend them, and so be present 

with them that the dead at their bidding should again 

live; that disease, when commanded to depart, should 

flee from their presence; and that evil spirits should be 

expelled from the bodies of men by their rebuke, Thus, 

the result which this embassy was to effect was not to 

be by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord 

of Hosts, By this overruling but unseen influence, 

attendant upon these primitive preachers of right- 

eousness, “a Jewish peasant changed the religion of the 

world.” 

Verse 7, 


“ As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” 

Go tell the Jew, and hereafter the Gentile, that a 
new kingdom, but one long promised to the world, is 
now éstablishing on earth. ‘ell them that the monarch 
is come in person to commence this kingdom, which, 
though small in its beginning, shall in the end be 
glorious. Announce to them that the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, are alike admitted to the honours 
and the privileges of this kingdom, if willing to enter, not 
with the pride of intellect, or with a sense of moral 
worth, but as “poor in spirit,” and with humble and 
contrite hearts, seeking pardon, reconviliation, and right- 
eousnéss, These applicants for admission into the king- 
dom shall in no wise be rejected, but the King will 
welcome them, own them as his subjects, will array 
them in robes of purity, and confer upon them a felivity 
that man cannot conceive, that events cannot diminish, 
and that time cannot end. 

Verses 9, 10. 

“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves.” 

Bishop Sumner, in his work on the ministerial cha- 
racter of Christ, quotes a passage from a French com- 
meéniator, pointing out a remarkable prohibition that 
existed in connection with the inclosure of the Temple, 
It was not lawful for any one to enter with a stick or 
purse in’ his hand, with shoes on, or with dusty feet, 
This ancient prohibition may throw some light upot 
our Lord’s instructions to his disciples. In carrying 
forth the message of thé Gospel, the apostles were to 
evince their trust in God, that he would protect them, 
nourish them, and sustain them; and they were. to 
manifest the same reverence when engaged in Christ’s 
service as was shown by the devout Jew when entering 
upon the duties of the Temple, 


Verse 14, 

“ Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your 
words, when ye depart. out of that house or city, shake 
off tle dust of your feet” 

The custom of giving expression to ideas by symbolical 
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actions has prevailed throughout Eastern countries from 
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this practice naturally oceur in the oldest book in exist- 
ence, when narrating the history and the habits of an 
Oriental people. Under the Old Testament dispensation 
many of the actions recorded of the Patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the kings, are to be symbolically under- 
stood, The actions themselves were often unimportant, 
but the admonition, the warning, or the promise im- 
plied was highly momentous. The acts of rending the 
clothes, of washing the hands in public, of casting ashes 
into the air, and of shaking off the dust from the feet, 
are to be regarded as ideas expressed by signs. 

It appears from the Talmudical writings that it was 
the prescribed custom of the Jews to shake the dust 
off their feet when leaving a Gentile country. Tlie 
apostles were to employ the same sign of displeasure 
when leaving a Jewish house or city that had rejected 
their embassy, aud this was to imply that the inhabi- 
tants were no longer of the true Israel, but were as 
heathens in the sight of God, 


Verse 23, 

“But when they persecute you in this city, flee yo 
into another: for verily I say unté you, Ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man 
be come.” 

The writings of St. Chrysostom contain a quaint but 
just remark upon these words: “That man cannot be 
said by his fleeing to deny Christ, who only flees lest he 
should deny hini.” 

The aposties were to flee into another city, not that 
they might escape all trial, for this they never did, but 
that they might labour in another place with greator 
success, The “fleeing” from one city to another, as here 
enjoined, must be considered as having reference more to 
the promotion of the Gospel than to their personal safety, 

«The coming of the Son of man” is understood by 
the best commentators to refer to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which event took place about thirty years 
after our Lord gave this injunction to his apostles, 

(To be continued.) 








Department for Young People. 


OLD WILLIE’S BAD LUOK. 

I pousT whether many of the children knéw the 
real name of the man who lived im the small, 
brown house on the bank of the Great Fen, which 
stretched away for miles behind the village, even 
as far as to the sea, which could just be seen a long 
Waving line of glistening light in the distance, but 
they all kuew him by the naine of “Old Willie.” 
Nobody knew or seemed to care how old he was, 
or where he was born. There hé had lived ever 
Since anybody could remember. He was a harm- 
less, inoffensive man, had no enemies, and, if the 
truth must be told, had no friends. He was not 

rofane or malicious, not dishonest or treacherous, 

ut he was lazy. He loved anything better than 
work. He was not ono of the “very poor;” he 
had a decetit piece of garden, a small cornfield, and 
then there was the great marsh where his cows and 
sheep could pasture at will on the little turf islands 
between the spaces of impassable morass, But he 


the earlidst periods, and, therefore, frequent allusions to | never could be persuaded really to work at any- 
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thing. He would spend half a day in mending a 
child’s plaything, or in helping a boy to get his 
skates ready; and he would sit for the whole day 
on the bench before the village shop, smoking and 
talking with any one who was willing to spend an 
idle hour, and sometimes nodding. 

The great burden of Old Willie’s song was that he 
“‘ never had any luck in anything.” His hard-work- 
ing neighbours were always ‘‘ lucky,” but he never 
was. Everything went against him, If he planted 
a small strip of corn, the fences not being attended 
to, some strolling cow would get in, and in one 
night ruin all. If he had a cow of his own, she 
was sure to dry up very soon for want of food and 
care, and that was his ‘‘luck.” If he got a pig, it 
would squeal all day long—in agony for food—and 
at night get out, and take him a day or two to get 
him back into his rickety pen; and that was hi 
“luck.” If there came a rain-storm, he was so 
“unlucky” as to have a house “always a-leaking,” 
for the want of an hour’s work. His garden was 
an ‘‘ unlucky spot,’ always full of weeds, and no- 
thing else. If he wanted his wood cut up, his axe 
was sure to be dull, and his grindstone broken. 
His very razor was an ‘‘ unlucky” one, and would 
tear and pull, and draw beard and blood at the 
same moment, for the want of sharpening. Hence 
it was that everything he had or touched seemed to 
be “unlucky.” His patient and kind wife caught 
a terrible cold in the leaky house, and was in con- 
sequence laid up with the rheumatism for the best 
part of the year, which was ‘‘ very unlucky.” 

Now it came to pass that Old Willie was, of 
course, reduced to great poverty by all this 
growing laziness. en Saturday night came he 
had no food, so he had to fish in the gone all day. 
It was his *‘ pork-barrel,” he said, ‘“‘ the only pork 
barrel such poor bodies had.” 

Old Willie had one treasure—one idol of his 
heart. It was a beautiful little girl about ten 
yous old. Everybody said that ‘‘ Mary is just like 

er mother, and not a bit like her father.” Old 
Willie was too indolent to care what people said; 
he only knew that, in his eyes, there was not a 
being on earth—and he could scarcely imagine one 
in heaven—so perfect as ‘‘ my little Mary.’ 

Mr. Clough, the schoolmaster from tho neigh- 
bouring town, opened a Sunday school in a small 
temporary school-house on the side of the Fen, 
some way off. And little Mary wanted to go, and 
she must go, and she did go. At first her father 
took her over in his punt, following the line of the 
water courses, and sat and smoked till the school 
was closed. After a while he would listen to the 
singing of the children, which he could plainly 
hear. Then he went a little nearer, and stood at 
the door, till one day Mr. Clough saw him, and 
spoke of little Mary and her good lessons, to the 
old man’s delight. Next Sunday he got him into 
the room, and gave him his own chair near the 
door, so that he might feel that he could dodge out 
if anything frightful should happen. But nothin; 
pe, gir happened, and so he continued to go, an 
at length began to listen and to think, and some- 


times great tears would roll down his face. Then 
one night he woke up and heard little Mary praying 
0 


for her “dear father.” It was too much! 

Willie was moved as he was never moved before, 
The prayer of his child, and the Spirit of God in 
answer to that prayer, filled his soul. A long 





agony of weeks followed. He left off wasting his 
time on the bench before the door of the village 
shop, he stopped fishing on Sunday, he began to 
work, his house was mended, the cow became a 
different creature, the pig stopped ae and 
his wife got better. He lost all his ‘‘ bad luck,” 
but instead of it he had industry and thrift, and a 
happy home, and the bright face of happy Mary, 
and the blessing of God. 





NOBLE AND GOOD. 
A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 

Mosr boys have an ambition of some kind, it being 
usually formed from a desire to excel—in short, 
they are possessed with the spirit of emulation; 
and, to the credit of the boy—world be it spoken, it 
is generally a laudable one. If any boy who has 
not this spuit of emulation should read this paper, 
I would have him understand that he is to be 
pene for then he has no spirit at all. Let him 

enceforth have an object in view, a mark to aim 
at, the summit of a Hill of Difficulty to march on- 
ward to, a ladder of progress to climb up, a race 
to run, and life will be to him ten times sweeter 
and more enjoyable. 

But my present object is not to persuade to, but 
to offer a little plain advice for the government of, 
ambition. Do you, my dear friend, who have some 
ambition, let me, as it were, Yay my hand on 
your shoulder, look you full in the face, and have a 
few words with you. 

Whither does your ambition tend? Well, perhaps 
it is at present rather wavering, like a weathercock 
on a stormy day, pointing first to one quarter and 
then to another, with dubious twists and turns. It 
may be that only a month ago your neighbourhood 
resounded with the praises of a daring lad who had 
saved a person from drowning; and the wind blow- 
ing that way, you liked’ the idea of becoming an 
expert swimmer, to do like deeds. It took but a 
little time to cool that flame down, when forth 
came another excitement, in the shape of a 
drummer-boy returned from the wars, full of 
renown for some act of bravery; and, true as the 
loadstone to the North Pole, you turned your ad- 
miration full on the red coat and gay trappings, 
and wished yourself in like case and casings. 
When the scarlet fever had faded away, you got 
hold of a book of poetry, and again your head was 
completely turned, for you would have’vastly liked 
to be a poet. And, perhaps, I might fill a whole 
page more with a record of your transitory 
ambitions, all of which have arisen from sudden 
i, pape ground—springing up quickly, 
and as quickly Vee Suny: 

But whatever kind or kinds of ambition you may 
have indulged in, the foundation (if I 3.4 80 
apply the term to these castles in the air) or ke 
stone has been, and is, that you would lke to 
noble or good, or both, k 

It is in vain that you aspire after the former 
glory if you do not care for the latter. For I speak 
of the true nobility, and not of the nobility con- 
ferred by an earthly sovereign. The true nobility 
is of the creation of the King of kings, whose we 
are, and whom we are bound to serve; and you 
know very well—do you not ?—how he wishes us to 
serve him, Our first aspirations, therefore, must 
tend towards goodness; that being the grand 
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qualification for the patent of God’s nobility. Here, 
probably, you would fain stop me (for fear that I 
should me too ‘‘ prosy”’), and exclaim, ‘‘ But 


one cannot be perfect.” Nor are you expected to} 


be; but youare expected to rise as near to perfec- 
tion as, with ‘s help, you can. Here is a motto 
for you, slightly adapted for the present purpose: 
“*He who aimeth at el though he come 
far short, will be nobler than he who aimeth at 
worthiness.” And our heavenly Father sent down 
for us a glorious mark, a high example, which he 
has commanded us to aim at, even Jesus Christ 
his Son. This is the command of God, not only to 
Abram, but to all mankind, ‘‘ Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.” 

But do not run away with the idea that I want 
you to be a mope, and to wear a coffin face, long 
enough to frighten all your companions into fits, 
and yourself too, when you glance at it in the 
mirror. Nota whit. 

‘¢ Religion never was designed 

To make our pleasures less,” 

but, on the contrary, to heighten them; for your 
heart will be so light when you feel that your 
precious soul is safe, that the least shade of care 
will be swallowed up in joy; you will know that 
you are indeed ‘“‘a new creature;” you will have 
for your sports and pastimes a threefold relish, for 
light of heart makes light of heel; or, if you are 
not a schoolboy, but making a start in life, we'll 
adapt the proverb, and say that light of heart makes 
light of toil. If happiness is to be obtained in this 
world, mir § this is the best way to it. 

Is it at ssible to be noble or esteemed, and 
yet not good?’ No! But once fix your ambition on 
goodness, and nobleness is right in your path. Did 
you ever hear a arents or seniors say, “‘ What 
a noble. bo t Charlie Smith is! How finely 
proportioned and developed for his age; what an 
intelligent and expressive countenance?” No— 
that is only noble-/ooking. But have you not some- 
times (alas! not often) heard them exclaim, ‘‘ Bless 
that good rg? se oe hie is aye doin 
some good; always making people merry an 
happy that were before morose and miserable; his 
hand is always ready to help, his heart is ever 
willing to console, and all the while modest and 
humble; he is the mertiest, kindest, noblest boy I 
ever came across!” You eae not be a Charlie 
Smith, but it is your own fault if you are not a 
Jem Brown. ould that there were more Jem 
Browns in this world; the world has great need of 
them. Then be one of them, and you will receive 
your, reward, not. only in this world, but in that 
which is to come— 

‘* & gleaming crown of distant bliss,” 
“the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
bons that love him.” ‘So run, that ye may 
0 ) . 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


+ publican to follow Christ left all? 

+ erting servant was reclaimed by Pail? 
queen would not obey her lord's command! 
king of Moab fell by Ebud’s hand ? 

ueen whose sister was made Hadad’s wife. 
at king of Syria took his master’s life? 
sorcerer, Who was by Paul struck blind, 
idol was in Ahab’s heart énshrined ? 
king increased the loads his people bore! 





. The ark was laid within whose threshing-floor ? 

. Where died Abimelech by woman’s hand? 

. Who died the death he'd for another plann’d? 

. The mountain whence God’s curses were proclaimed. 
. What heathen woman for her faith was famed? 

. What tribute gatherer was by Israel stoned ? 

. What king was slain upon the rock he owned? 

. Who by his valour gained his promised bride? 

» Who Moses’ power and office both defied? 


In these initials joined you'll see 
A precept from above, 

Which teaches those who serve the Lord 
The Christian duty—Love. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 294. 
“¢ Search the Scriptures.”—Jolin v. 39. 


" stack 1 Kings v. 
Neh. fr. 7. 
1 Sam. iv. 17, 
Job 


ob. 
Job i, 15. 
ve 2 Sam, xix. 88. 
««. 2 Kings xvi, 9. 
. 2 Sam. iv. 5, 6. 


a 
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. Exodus, 

. Acts v. 36, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 21. 
2 Sam. xxi, 10, 
1 Kings xvii. 6 
Judg. iv. 21, 








A PRAYER. 
ReveeMER mine! of sin’s dread conflict weary, 
My burden’d soul thy promised rest would share; 
Oh, by each name that can to man endear thee, 
Friend! Brother! Saviour! hear a sinner’s prayer. 


While thus I come, thy death and merits pleading, 
Oh, whisper peace, and make this hope Iny own, 
That thou for me the while art interceding, 
My great High Priest, before thy Father’s throne. 


Bid me recall the time, when unknown anguish 
‘Wrung from thy pallid lips the bitter sigh; 

Then not with nature-did thy meroy languish, 
* Father, forgive!” was in thy dying ory. 


O Saviour mine! tho’ hope seems sometimes failing, 
Life’s battle is so hard, the foe so nigh; 

Still plead for me—the plea must be prevailing— 
To live shall then be Christ, and gain to die, 








DR. JOHNSON’S INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Dr. Jounson, in his last illnéss, setit for Sir Joshua, and, 
after much serious conversation, told him he had three 
favours to beg of him, and he oped he would not refuse a 
dying friend, be they what they would, Sir Joshua pro- 
mised. ‘The first was, that he would never paint ona Sunday ; 
the second, that he would forgive him £30 that he had lent 
him, as he wanted to leave the sum to a distressed family ; 
the third was, that he would read the Bible whenever he 
had an opportunity, and that he would nevér omit ft on a 
Sunday. There was no difficulty upon the first point, but 
at length Sir Joshua promised to gratify him fn all. 
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MARK WARREN; 
“ONWARDS pee UPWARDS.” 


ete inpss 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


GiLEs had a woman to clean up his house and prepare 
his meals. When she came the next morning at five 
o'clock, and tapped at the door, and then looked up, ex- 
pecting Giles to open the window and throw out the 
key, she was surprised by the door opening at once, and 
by the apparition of Giles, dressed and ready to go out. 

Giles silenced her exclamation of wonder and curiosity. 
He gave her a piece of money, and sent her back again ; 
he did not want a creature to know that Phoebe was 
coine home. 

He set about straightening the room himself. He 
moved softly, and without his shoes. When he had 
lighted the fire, hesat ruminating before it for nearly an 
hour, After this, he prepared breakfast, and stole up- 
stairs to look at Phoebe. 

She wasasleep. Her hand, with the wedding ring on it, 
lay upon the coverlet. Giles frowned, but did not disturb 
her; he went down and sat by the fire again. Presently 
Phoebe began to move overhead; it was daylight, and 
she had roused herself. Giles did not see her wan look 
as she sat up in bed, the cares and sorrows of her young 
life standing thick around her ; it would have wrung his 
heart if he had. 

Phoebe had many fits of weeping as she dressed, and 
the tears did her good. She heard Giles walking about 
in the room below, and she plucked up her courage, 
After all,she was at home. She would tell him why she 
came, and the whole story of it. 

Giles had everything comfortable for her ; he had the 
kettle boiling, and the breakfast ready. There was 
a neatness and handiness about Giles, and always had 
been. He kissed Phoebe, and was very kind to her ; but 
the ground was not safe at present; neither of them 
spoke of their mother. 

You might think Giles would tell Phebe of his 
approaching marriage, but he did not. It would have 
chafed him immensely to bring Margaret’s name into 
the midst of what he considered a fracas. He would not 
let a breath of scandal come near the woman who was to 
be his wife, and it was scandalous in the extreme for 
Pheebe to come back in this manner. 

Pride is no way confined to princes and potentates. 

When breakfast was over, he asked her, with some 
abruptness, how it was she had come home. 

To Phoebe, it seemed a cruel question to ask. She 
thought he might easily have guessed why. Giles was 
not glad to see her. 

**] am glad in one sense, Phoebe, but not in another. 
I should like you to come as Mrs, Loftus, not as Phoebe 
Silverwood.” 

Pheebe hung her head and blushed, and the tears 
began to trickle down her cheeks. 

“ He would not let me come,” sobbed she; “I begged 
him on my knees, but he would not.” 

“ Does he treat you ill, Phoebe ? ” 

This was quick and fierce. 

“No, no, Giles ! only he will not let me have anything 
to do with home, He is,cruel in that.” 

“But you counted the cost when you married him, 
Phebe.” 

This was stinging and bitter. 

*“T can’t give up home, Giles,” and Phobe threw her- 
self into his arms. “ Dear Giles, comfort me, I'am so 
wretched.’ 

Giles placed her in the chair again, 

“TI cannot help it, Phosbe. We would have given our 
‘ives for you, but you threw us up in a moment, as it 





were, for the sake of this—this—of your husband,” added 
Giles, resisting his inclination to call Herbert Loftus 
names, 

“But I repent—I repent bitterly!” cried Phebe, 
passionately. 

“TI can’t help that either, Phobe; a bargain like 
that, you should remember, is for life.” 

Phoebe was silent; Giles’s words struck on her 
wounded heart, and made it smart intolerably. 

“Does your husband approve of your coming in this 
manner, Phoebe ? ” 

“ He does not know of it.” 

Giles started from his chair, 

*T suspected as much, Phoabo—by Heaven, I did!” 

“Don’t blame me, Giles,” cried Phosbe, hurriedly. “I 
felt as if I must come, or my heart would break, I 
begged him to let me, and he would not; and when he 
was out I ran away.” 

Giles stood with his arms folded. 

* Ran away, did you?” , 

* Yes, and put on my old clothes, for fear any one 
should see me,” 

Giles gave a low whistle; then he sat down, and 
leaned his elbows on the table. 

“T tell you what, Phoebe; you must go back again.” 

“No, Giles! pray don’t send me back,” cried Phebe, 
imploringly. 

“You must, Phoebe, and go immediately.” 

Phoebe hid her face in her hands. 

* Because,” continued Giles, “if you do not, there 
will be a separation.” 

Phoebe looked up. 

“Well, and what of that?” 

“What of that! are you mad, Phoebe? ” 

“No, Giles, but I am weary of living that life; I do 
not wish for it any more.” 

“ Phoebe, is that consideration worth anything at all,’ 
said Giles, earnestly, “ before what will happen, if you 
do separate from your husband ? ” 

Phoebe was silent. 

“TI know the world better than you do, Phoebe, and 
that sort of thing won’t do at all—not at all,” added 
Giles, decisively. 

“But I dare not go back,” cried Phebe; “I dare 
not,” 

“Yes, you dare, if I go with you.” 

“You, Giles ?” 

“Yes, me! I am your brother. I will see you 
righted, or——” Giles made a flourish in the air with 
his { sinewy arm,and then got up. - 

«FT must get old Michael to let me off foraday. Be 
ready by then I come back.” 

“Are you serious, Giles?” cried Phosbe, throwing 
herself in his way; “just think a minute.” 

“TI am serious, Pheebe. It was bad enough,” said 
Giles, impetuously, “it was bad enough to have m 
sister forsake'me for a man who trampled us under his 
feet, and never to see her or hear from her again. But to 
have her character taken away, that is bright as the sun 
in heaven, and as pure as snow, why it would make 
me go and hang myself—that’s what it would do, 
Phoebe!” 


“But who would dare meddle with my character, 
Giles ?” 

“Hundreds of people; Westover’s full of them. 
Phoebe, a woman separated from her husband stands 
nowhere.” y 

“ Oh, Giles, Giles, I wish I were dead!” cried Phosbe. 

“Phoebe, you're not half brave. Look you—you’ve 
got into this great high place, where it’s ever so freezing 
and uncomfortable. Never mind, do your duty in it, 
and better times will come. You must be patient, and 
not go from bad to worse.” ; 

Phoebe did not speak: she slunk away to her chair, 
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and leaned her head on the table. Giles looked at her 
a moment, then he Wee his cap over his eyes, and 
went off to Michael Warren’s, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MicHaEL WaRREN was the last person in the world to 
be taken by surprise, or to lend himself to any act of 
precipitancy. When Giles hurried into the shop half an 
hour behind his time, and asked leave of absence, on the 
plea of important business, the old man’s face assumed 
a forbidding appearance. 

He had promised to take Giles into partnership on his 
marriage, but ever since he had made that promise his 
suspicion and jealousy had been on the watch. He had 
a bad opinion of human nature, had Michael Warren, 
and he was looking for a trip of some sort or other on 
Giles’s part. 

* Now he knows he is to be taken into the business,” 
was his ery, “ he will not care,” &v. &c. 

For the last hour he had been repeating the same 
thing, like a parrot. 

“You see I am right, Margaret; an hour past his 
time, and no Giles. Ah! he is just like the rest of 
them; now he knows he is to be taken into the busi- 
ness,” &c. &c. So that Giles had not the most favourable 
moment for making his request. 

He came in rather agitated, for he felt more strongly 
on the subject than Phosbe did herself. 

Phoebe was a weak, sensitive woman, and her feelings, 
like her tears, lay near the surface. Giles was a strong 
man, and his lay deeper in the breast. 

But they were powerful enough for anything when 
you got to them. 

Now though Michael Warren had settled it in his 
mind, asa fact beyond dispute, that Giles would fail him 
at a ag as soon as he was taken into the business, 
he a currish sort of love for him. He let him go 
after a few snarls; perhaps all the sooner because 
Margaret happened to be by, and put ina word. Giles 
was running off in haste when Margaret called him back. 

* What is it, Giles P ” 

“Nothing, Margaret, that you need know.” 

“Tt is a secret, then ?” 

“Tt is, for the moment, 
Margaret ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, then, I had rather not tell you.” 

“1 am quite satisfied ; but is it about your sister ?” 

She spoke the word in a whisper. There was a mys- 
tery about Giles’s sister; he never inentioned her name. 

“Tt is, Margaret; but now let me go.” 

You shall go, but one word. Oh, Giles! whatever she 
ue done, be very gentle with her. I love her for your 

e. 

“ Bless you, Margaret! you have the best heart in the 
world. But don’t say ‘whatever she has done,’ for no 
sister of mine ever disgraced herself.” 

“I know, I know; but she may have vexed you. I 
wish she had not,” said Margaret, tenderly ; “1 should 
so love to have a sister. Perhaps I may, some day.” 

He shook his head despondingly. Margaret did not 
say another word; she did not wish to probe the secret 
wound. But she consoled herself with thinking that, 
some time or other, Giles might take her into his confi- 
dence ; till then she would wait in all love and patience. 

Giles hurried back to Phasbe. She was sitting just as 
he had left her, her head leaning on the table. 

Pheebe was not calculated to bear reverses ; she could 
not rise to meet the storm, but succumbed to it. Her 
affectionate nature— the best part of Phobe—was 
wounded to the quick, her hopes were crushed, her 
fears aroused. She had plunged into a labyrinth, and 
could no ways guide herself through it.. 


You can trust me, 





But the feeble are not unfrequently linked to the 
strong. It is a merciful Providence that so arranges it; 
and the strong are like guardian angels to succour and 
defend them. 

So Phoebe had some one strong and brave to stand by 
her in the person of Giles. 

She was all confusion, trepidation, and despair; but 
he was equal to anything. He was prompt, clear- 
headed, and decided. He had courage for both; and, 
like many people who are rough and ready in their 
manners, Giles had a wonderful amount of tenderness in 
him. He treated Phoebe as a mother would a child; he 
put on her bonnet and shawl, he fetched a cab and placed 
her in it; he sat beside her, and talked to her cheer- 
fully, and tried to reassure her; he tended her on the 
journey, and when she grew weary, for the journey was 

ong and tedious, he soothed her to sleep, her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and his strong arm round her, 
Phoebe could not have had a better champion. 

But Hull was come at last. Phosbe woke up, and 
cried, and clung to Giles, and entreated him not to for- 
sake her. 

It was the last thing she need have asked him. 

It was terrible to her to go back. She dare never 
— shown her face again if Giles had not been with 

er. 

The very house looks forbidding and antagonistic, 
She feels that all will go against her. 

Giles, on the contrary, has recovered his spirits, and 
seems, on the whole, to have enjoyed his journey. He 
jumps down, rings the bell, and stands whistling on the 
step, with his hands in his pockets. 

Phoebe, in the cab, trembles so violently that her 
teeth chatter in her head. 

“Ts Mr. Loftus at home?” 

Yes. Did you want him, my man?” 

This was the footman. 

“Of course I did, Here’s your mistress; help her 
out, will you ?” 

And Giles strode into the hall, acting on the convic- 
tion that possession is nine points of the law. 

The footman did as he was bidden, but with a dubious 
expression of face; he was evidently of the enemy’s 
faction. 

Phoebe, trembling in every limb, alighted and went 
up to Giles, and took his arm. The two were brother 
and sister unmistakeably ; Phoebe the country lass, and 
Giles Silverwood the shoemaker. 

And just opposite to them, dressed with considerable 
taste and elegance, a fine man of fashion every inch of 
him, stands Herbert Loftus. 

He eyed the couple before him with polite surprise. 
Giles made him a bow; Phebe hid her face in her 
hands, 

Herbert’s voice, when he spoke, had a chilly, biting 
sound. He told Phcebe he must trouble her to go up 
stairs and take off her disguise; the man might walk 
into the kitchen, 

Giles had deluded himself into the idea that he was 
come as a peacemaker, so he controlled himself in a 
masterly manner, 

He reminded Mr. Loftus that he was his wife’s brother, 
and entitled to respect. Then he took Phabe’s hand, and 
strode into the room out of which Herbert had come. 

Herbert followed ; he had a lamp in his hand; be set 
it on the table, shut the door, and threw himself into an 
easy chair in a careless, indifferent attitude. 

Giles sat down opposite him. 

“You forget,” said Herbert, in the same chilly tone, 
“that Mrs. Loftus has no brothers. If she thinks she 
has, she had better return with you.” 

Phoebe was standing close by Giles; when her 
husband spoke she came closer still, and took Giles’s hand 
and held it between both of hera, : 
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Giles put her back a little; his sélf-commiand was 
wonderful. 

“Mr. Loftus,” said he, “I have brought back your 
wife. I did not wish to stir up strife between you; you 
forbade her to come home, and I forbade her to stay, I 
might have kept her, for she is my only sister; but I did 
not.” 

Giles pauséd; Herbert had not looked at him once 
while he spoke. When Giles had fitished he did not 
answer him, or notice him in the least, 

Still Giles went on. 

“Tf will promise never to enter these doors agaifi,” 
said he, “me or mine; we will not cross your path in 
any way. You shall never hear our names, or know of 
us, whether we are alive or dead. But I ask oné thing 
1 return—May Phosbe come to sée us sometimes? It 
is not much to ask—may she?” 

“No!” replied Herbert ; “ no!” 

“You do not know how fond we are of her,” con- 
tinued Giles, speaking as calmly as he vould; “ you do 
not know that her mother pined away because Phabe 
was gone ; that she wasted like a shadow; that I wrote 
to tell Phesbe, and got no answer.” 

Phobe sobbed aloud, but Herbert did not move a 
muscle, 

“ And that when the letter was gone she cheered up, 
and kept expecting Phebe. She said she knew her 
child better than to think she would not come. But 
day after day passed, and there was no Phebe; atid she 
made me write again and again, till at last I got 
angry, and would write no moré; and then my mother 
died.” And Giles passed his hand across his eyes, 

Herbert did not look at him even then. 

“ When I married Mrs. Loftus,” said he, rising, “it 
was on certain conditions, and I see no reason to change 
them. If she wishes to do so, let her speak.” 

Oh,” cried Phoebe, springing forward, and throwing 
herself at his feet, “they are cruel cotiditions, I cannot 
keep them any longer. Let me go home sometimes, 
Herbert—I beg it on my knees!” 

“Phosbe,” said Herbert, coldly, “there is your 
—brother "—he brought out the word as if it choked 
him—“and here am Choose one or thé other. If 
you stay, you break with him for ever; if you go, I 
shall insist on a separation—that is all. Choose.” 

“T do choose ; I will choose!” cried Phosbe, rising 
and flinging herself into Giles’s arms. “I choose my 
brother—I shall die if I am parted from my brother!” 

Herbert’s face blanched excessively ; there was a con- 
vulsive working of his features, as if the blow staggered 
him, but he merely waved his hand. 

“Go then!” said he, “and the sooner the better.” 

“Stay!” said Giles, his voice thick with suppréssed 

assion ; “ what right have you to turn your wile from 
ef own home? None!” 

And he struck his hand on the table so fiercely that 
the lamp was shivered to atoms. 

“Oh! if you are going to be insolent,” said Herbert, 
laying his hand on the bell. 

“I am going to do this,” said Giles; “ proclaim my 
sister throughout Westover as Herbert Loftus’s wife, 
and have her treated as such ; so look you to it!” 

Herbert’s lips were white as death. 

“Phoebe,” continued Giles, “I take you away, not as 
Phoebe Silverwood, but as Mrs. Herbert Loftus; and you 
do not stir except in yout proper charavter.” 

So saying he rang the bell ewig 

It was immediately answered by Mrs. Jecks. Shée— 
good soul !—had only to take her ear from the key-hole, 

But even she trembled to see how pale her master 
looked. How, to use her own expression, this rade 
fellow was browbeating them all. 

As for Phebe, she was clinging to Giles, as if le were 
al] she had in the world. 





Mrs. Jecks was the sort of person who took the 
strongest side of everything. Whatever faction was 
dominant, there was she, ‘ranged undér its banner, 
Giles had the upper hand just then; for, handling a 
weapon whose edge was keener than he thought, he had 
cleft his enemy’s armour, and inflicted a mortal wound, 
So Mrs. Jecks trembled before Giles; and did his 
bidding without a murmur. 

She accompanied Plhosbe up-stdirs, and took off the 
cotton gown, and attired her like a lady, Phosbe sobbing 
bitterly all the time. She even went the length, though 
unbidden, of packing up sundry dresses and ornaments 
for her. She would have made herself agreeable, and 
began to talk, but Giles silenced her; he hated the 
woman instinctively. 

But what had become of Herbert? He had withdrawn 
to consider. He felt himself placed in a disagreeable 
predicament, That word Westover had knocked him up 
completély. He even thought of a compromise, He 
had no idea how Giles was hurrying matters on. So, 
when he had brought himself to offer conditions of 
peace, he went slowly back. But time and tide wait for 
no man. He found Mrs. Jécks wrapping up Phabe’s 
cast-off gown, with a face of discomfiture and dismay, 
and he heard the sound of wheels driving from the door, 

Giles and his sister were gone ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Herbert Lortvs, for the first time in his life, was in 
& state-of consternation. 

He was one of those people who pick their way 
daintily through the world. He would not have soiled 
the sole of his foot for any consideration whatever; and 
in an evil hour he ‘had fallen into the mire, and was 
plunged therein up to the roots of his hair, 

What could he do? 

He had made a desperate struggle, and endeavoured 
to buffet his way to the nearest side; but he had been 
driven back into the very midst of the slough. 

Giles and his sister were gone ! 

Then he ceased to strike about in every direction, 
and sat dowit to consider, 

He thought he would edge his way out gradually, It 
was as wéll, perhaps, after all, that Giles should be gone. 
It would have been undignified to stoop to a compromise 
with that fellow. Who was he? somé shoemaker’s 
apprentice. No mattér who lie was. He lived down 
there, ever 60 many degrees below Herbert Loftus, or 
anything belonging to him. 

ut Giles was his wife’s brother. 

Herbert winced at that. 

And he Would set Westover in a blaze, 

Westover, the scone of Herbert Loftus’s tranquil 
enjoyment, 

He witiced again desperately. 

But one thought comforted him—~his own supe- 
riority, which must triumph in the end, If lie put a 

oké ih Giles’s wheel, it would stand still; so a spoke 
should not be wanting. 

He would write to the precentor at once; and he did. 
The letter was merely one of friendship. But it had a 
Clause in it that was to fence off the enemy before he 
a in the field. ‘ 

You will oblige me by paying no attention to vague 
. Rest assured, if such-should reach your ears, 
that my honour will come out clear as daylight.” 

When he had posted the letter he felt reassured, As 
for Phitebe, hie did not trouble much about her, He felt 
sure she would repetit her bargain and want to come 
back. What was thére at home to make up for his 
society P Oh, yes! Phobos would be on her knees, want- 
ing to come back, before long, And he could act as he 
pleased in that emergenoy, 























Still, hard and selfish as the man was, he felt. some 
touch of regret when he sat alone that night, hour 
after hour, and heard the ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece; when opposite was a blank space, where 
used to be a girlish face with curling hair, and a pair of 
busy hands working while he read. When the little stool 
Phoebe used to sit on at his feet was put aside; when, 
hunting for a book, he came upon her workbox, and 
upset it, and the thimble, and the roll of muslin with 
the needle in it fell upon the floor; when the Christmas 
carols were sung outside, telling of a happy season; 
when friends and relatives were gathered round every 
hearth, and his was silent and deserted—then he gave a 
sigh, but nothing more. He fell back—he always could 
—upon the solid rock —himsel/. 

A rock, remember: self is cold and comfortless when it 
comes to be all in all. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IsaABEL CLARE had many striking points about her. 
She was strong—mentally, I mean—and she was coura- 
geous ; although I am afraid I must abate a little of my 
raise with regard to her conduct towards Herbert 
ftus. But even here Isabel was, to a certain extent, 
strong. Her affection was sound and deep. It would 
have made a better man than Herbert transcendently 
happy; for Isabel’s faults lay much on the surface—the 

deeper you got the less you saw of them, 
he morning after Herbert's departure she remained 
in her room for some hours; we need not spy upon her 
weakness. When she came out all trace of the recent 
tempest had ciappeered. No one could guess what had 

occurred when Herbert went away. 

When the precentor said, “So our guest is gone: I 
wonder what took him off in such a hurry,” Isabel was 
perfectly collected, and replied with apparent indifference. 

When he asked her to mount a Meth Herbert had 
made of the cathedral, and sat by her all the time, 
Isabel mounted it carefully, and with a steady hand. She 
listened to the old man’s praises of his friend without 
flinching. She met the eyes of the Westover gossips 
bravely. She moved on her way with dignity; a dozen 
petty curs were at her heels, but they dared not bite. 

But a change had come over her. 

Her first grief had taken the gloss from her youth. 
Her summer days were departed. 

For she still loved; or thought she loved, Herbert 
Loftus ; and she could not think but that he would love 
her at last, if even he did not secretly love her then. His 
coldness she set down to waywardness, She forgave him 
his repulse. She fancied a hundred things, not one of 
which were true; and buoyed’ herself up with a hundred 
hopes, not one of which would stand. 

he becanfe thoughtful and retiring. She liked being 
alone, and would sit for hours, her work or a book in her 
lap, and her thoughts far away from Westover. She 
would pace up and down the cloisters, feeling their 
solemnity and gloom to be in harmony with her state of 
mind. Music soothed her more than anything, and she 
never missed a service at the cathedral if she could hel 
it. She thought of Mark now, and of his wonderfi 
voice, and she felt more compassion towards him than 
she had been wont. Her inward suffering taught her 
this. Isabel was being chastised. 

The precentor noticed the change in Isabel, and 
treated her all the more tenderly. She still withheld 
from him her confidence, a thing somewhat grievous. 
But he had guessed a great deal of the matter, and 
Herbert’s letter seemed a clue to the rest. There were 
no about Herbert, save one. The precentor had 

it many times, and heard it with mpereten. He 
would like Isabel to marry Herbert Loftus; and if 
Herbert's honour was to come out bright and unsullied, 
why, it might be so, 
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There were no reports, save one, for tidings of Phoebe 
had reached no ears at present. Like a true woman, 
Phoebe had forgiven her husband directly, When she 
and Giles got home Giles was infuriated, but Phoebe 
soothed him ; she prayed, and wept, and entreated. She 
lay on the ground, even, and kissed his feet, and would 
take no denial. Giles should keep his counsel. She would 
not have an injury done to her husband for the world. 
Only let her keep snug and quiet ; she would be too glad 
to lay by a little in that dear harbour. Herbert would 
send for her; it would be all healed up, and they should : 
live in peace ever after. Least said soonest mended. But | 
give the breach time to join together. 

Giles saw the sense of this. His indignation knew no 
bounds, but he gradually recovered the mastery of him- | 
self. Phoebe’s plan was a good one, and he yielded to it, 
for a time at least. So Phoebe was unheard of; and un- 
heard of to Giles, in his humble sphere, was the report 
that linked Herbert Loftus to Isabel Clare. 

The precentor, meantime, was watching his opportu- | 
nity to sound Isabel. She had kept her feelings so care- 
fully wrapped up that he could not, even now, be certain 
about them. 

The opportunity came atlast. It came one afternoon, 
long after Christmas, when Isabel was sitting in the 
study with her grandfather. 

It was dusk, but they had not lighted the lamp, and 
sat by the flickering firelight, that danced grotesquely | 
on the opposite wall. Isabel had one of her fits of 
musing, and was leaning back in her chair, when the 

recentor suddenly remarked, “I have a letter from 
Mr. Loftus, Isabel.” 

“ Have you, grandpapa ?” 

She had started, and her voice had a tremor in it. If 
it had not been for the twilight the old man would have 
seen the colour dyeing her face and neck. 

“ Yes, avery nice letter indeed. You shall read it 
when the light comes, What is ed opinion of Mr. 
Loftus, Isabel? Does my little girl like him ?” 

Isabel’s heart fluttered like a bird. She could hardly 
trust herself to speak. She got up to stir the fire, say- 
ing, C she me ee 

“ gran pa a.” 

“e Very much, Peabel ? Or rather, how much ?” 

Isabel was bending over the fire. Her beautiful curls 
hid her face, which was crimson with agitation. 

“TI want you to read the letter, my dear,” persisted 
the old man, who was watching her attentively. 

“ Any time will do for that,” replied Isabel, in a tone 
of indifference. But, all the time, her wish to see it 
amounted to frenzy. 

“ He talks of reports being spread about him, Isabel” 

“Reports!” Isabel stood as if rooted to the spot 
5 rts, grandpapa?” And her thoughts flew back to 
the a of Herbert’s departure, and the nature of his 
farewe 

“Yes, my dear; but it does not matter. He is pre- 
pared to act honourably and as a gentleman should. I 
am sure we may trust him.” 

Isabel stood another moment, so still that her very 
breath seemed suspended. Then she sprang upon the 
letter, and tore it out of the precentor’s hand. All ina 
tumult, her impetuous, half-savage nature dominant, 
her hot blood stirred, her claws unsheathed, she knelt 
down to read it by firelight—or rather to devour it—her 
eyes wild, her hands shaking. Oh, Isabel! Isabel! you 
are not half tamed yet. 

When she had read the letter her fierceness was gone. 
She burst into tears. Thus far she must follow the 
dictates of her nature; and we know how violent she is, 
She kissed it, and pressed it to her heart; she could not 
help it. It was joy coming after sorrow—day after a 
long and dreary night. For it seemed to her as if Herbert 
were really coming to woo her; as if, on reflection, and 
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at a distance, he had surrendered, And she thought she 
loved him as her very life! 

‘The precentor was observant of everything. He asked 
Isabel plainly, and without preface, the following ques- 
tions:— Whether she bad not fallen in love with Herbert? 
Whether this circumstance had not caused her to refuse 
Mr: Stocks? Whether she and Herbert were engaged ? 

By this time Isabel’s excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided. She canie and sat down by the precentor, and 
whispered in his ear that—that—she did love Herbert 
Loftus. 

But on no account whatever would she have married 
Mr. Stocks, even if Herbert had not been in existence. 

Which was true. ‘That, and the remembrance of the 
past, dyed her cheeks with crimson—she aud Herbert 
were not engaged. 

The good old man was supremely delighted. He 
kissed her affectionately, and rejoiced over her, 

“Never mind. All in good time, my little gitl TI 
see now the reason why Mr, Loftus ran away so suddenly, 
Very right, as matters stood, and highly honourable. But 
he may come back as soon as he likes; only I will not 

have my little girl taken to Hull. No, no! we cannot 
spare her. Mr. Loftus must come and live at Westover.” 

Isabel did not speak; she was too full of conflicting 
emotions, Light had darted out of the cloud, Was it 
sunrise, or only a meteor that would disappear and leaye 
her as it found. her? Would Herbert really come? It 
seetied too yood to be true, And yet it must be true, 
or the precentor would not have believed it so implicitly. 
He had more knowledge of the world than shé had. 
And what else could the letter mean ? 

When the precentor said he had answered it, Tsabel 
felt as if the room swam round. Of course he had not 
compromised her; he had merely hinted at the subject, 
and asked Herbert to come back. He liad sent the 
letter yesterday, he said. Herbert might auswer by the 
next post, if he did not do so in person. 

As to any man on earth refusing to marry Isabel, that 
had not entered the precentor’s head. 

Isabel felt a strange, fitful happiness that night, 
was excited and melancholy by turns, Her nerves were 
in a trepidation. Every sound in the street made her 
heart leap. She fancied it might be Herbert. How- 
ever impossible to us, it did not seem so to her. She 
persuaded herself into the reality of a fact that was spun 
out of cobwebs. She leaped to a conclusion that was 
unwarrantable. 

And thén her own heart sickened at the uncertainty ; 
and her spirits would sink, and sink, until a strong re- 
mark of tie preeentor made them fash up ayain like 
dying embers, 

She goes to rest, lulling herself with fancies and delu- 
sions, and lies down and sleeps, smiling in her dreains. 
She little knows the terrible evil that threatens her— 
an evil compared with which her other griefs are as 
straws in the balance, 

Tn the room adjoining, one dear and beloved, Isabel’s 
sole protector im this rough world—a world that respects 
no one, however young aud however fair—lies sleeping, 
too. But he will not wake again. The good old man 
has passed suddenly to his rest, whilst Isabel still sleeps 
and smiles, She does not know that her shelter has 
fallen down silently, and without waruing, and that day- 
break will find her alone and an orphan, 

(To be continued.) 


She 








FORGIVENESS. 
We often wrong Oiirselves, but We s6on forgive oursélves 
these wrongs, and they do not at all léssen our love to our- 
selves; and in like manner we should forgive aud love our 


Words for Ceachers and Scholars, 


—¢——— 
THE TEACHER AN INTERPRETER, 


THE great work of the preacher of the Gospel is to 
take of the things of God and show them unto meii, 
As the philosopher, the naturalist, or the poet, 
Burns or Shakespeare, Bacon or Newton, Linneus 
or Agassiz, John Locke or Bishop Butler, is an 
interpreter of the outer world of nature or the 
inner mind of man, so the preacher is an interpreter 
of the mind and will of God, as revealed in the 
Gospel. And as an interpreter must understand 
two languages, and, to be a good interpreter, must 
understand them both well, so the preacher needs 
a good acquaintance with the language of both 
God and man. 

In the first place, it is not too much to say that 
the preacher must know God, the mind and heart 
of God. He must know him as a friend knows his 
friend, as Jesus was known to that disciple whom 
he loved. He must be in sympathy with God. He 
must be in fellowship with God. He must know 
his glorious excellence, his majesty, his purity, his 
holiness, his love, his mercy. Something of this is 
found in all really religious people, becuse it is an 
indispensable condition of all spiritual life thus “ to 
know God,” to ‘ know his voice,” as the sheep 
know the shepherd’s voice; but it is aif weigh 
needful in the preacher of the Gospel, for how can 
he proclaim that voice of God in Christ which he 
has not “known?” how declare him whom he 


has not known ? 

To attain this knowledge of God, the preacher 
must acquaint. himself with his works and with his 
Word, behold him as he is manifest in Christ, and 
enter into intimate commuhion with that eternal 
and Holy Spirit which searcheth and revealeth all 
things—yea, the deep things of God. In all his 
works God has revealed hitiself, as the artist 
reveals his character in his works, as sométimes the 
workinan stainps his mark upon his work. ‘Tho 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his hundiwork; day unto da’ 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showe 
knowledge” of him. More of his character, how- 
ever, is manifest.in the human soul than in all 
nature, because it is made in his image, as the 
works of nature are. not, our moral nature bearing 
some finite and. faint. resemblance to.his infinite 
moral attributes. But in the Bible there are clearer, 
fuller, and more wonderful revelations of God than 
in all nature and humanity. ‘‘No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
His declarations are contained iti the Bible; and 
embodied and represented in his own life and cha- 
racter portrayed upon its pages. y aré such 
that whenever wé read them and his other works 


aright, our souls exclaim— 


* Great God, with wonder and with praise 
. Oo et oy vores I look; j 
ut sti wisdom, power, 
Shine brightest int y book.” ui: 


To the Bible, therefore, with whatever will —— 


to ufiderstand it, the preacher's constan 
and profoundest study must be gt 


. But this 





neighbours.— Wilberforce. 


study must be accompanied with prayer, much 
prayer, intimate communion with Gon, § he Pleat 
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striving to become like him, to mould the heart and 
life after the pattern of his truth, as it is in Jestis, 
and thus partake of his holiness. Like the first 
preachers of the Gospel, all must give themselves | 
‘‘ continually to prayer and to the ministry of the | 
word.” rinciple here is no other than that 
which lies at foundation of all successful study 
of nature, and is a well-known source of poetic 
inspiration. Burns declared it when he said— 
* The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by hana he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

And nae think lang.” 

With a poet’s rapt enthusiasm, and the delight 
he finds in communion with nature, the preacher 
must enter into communion with God, tarry long 
on the mount of vision, and pray till in himself the 
scene of the transfiguration is repeated, till his face 
shines like that of Moses after he had conversed 
with God on Sinai, till he loses the world and him- 
self in God, The secret of the Lord can be un- 
locked to mortals in no other way than this. No 
tongues of men or of angels, no speech of earth or 
heaven, can give that intimate knowledge of God, 
that profound acquaintance with him, which comes 
from communion with him, and likeness to him. 
We may, or we may not, be able to tell how it is; 
but to iritually minded, to the pure in heart 
the meek, the humble, the holy, the unselfish, an 
the loving, revelations of God are made such as 

“ Ne’er were given 
Savé to the pure, and in their purest hour.” 

Only the spiritual can understand the spiritual. 
Only the pure in heart can see God, or know him. 
He séeth, and dwelleth in secret. Therefore, if any 
one would know him, he must cleanse his hands 
and his heart, and draw near to him, as Jesus did, 
and as he commanded his disciples to do, in prayer. 
Then will his set#ét be unveiled to the soul, and 
the knowledge of God shall reward it openly. As 
tegards the preacher, this is so true, and so well 
known, that the saying is proverbial, to study weil 
ts to have prayed well. 

But not only must the preacher thus know God, 
he must also know man. He must understand 
human nature, enter into its secrets, acquaint him- 
self with the human heart, know what its varied 
workings are, and what will move it in all the 
various circumstances, conditions, and experiences 
of our mortal life. In other words; -what the 
preacher has learned of God ho must be able to 
impart to his fellow-men, translating the Divine 
into human language, expressing the thoughts of 
God in words, and with ilustrations which will be 
not unworthy of the thoughts, and which the hearer 
can understand and feel the foree of, whatever his 
intellectual or moral state may be. From Christ, 

our great example, we learn how this should be 
done, for of him it is aaid that ‘‘ he knew what was 
in man;” that ‘‘he taught as one pre. Bam od 
and not as the seribes;” and that “the common 
people heard him gladly.” 

fo gain this knowledge of man, the preachér 

mtist study well his own heart, his fellow-man, 
and the Bible. He mtist attend to the operations 
3 his own mpeg = the ee re 
0 ity and adversity, sicknéss an F 
oi ie Diietations, joy aiid sorrow, hope and 


success and failure, tran 


ion and faithfulness 
to duty, the upbraidings and the approbation of 
cons¢ience. He must realise what it is to be a child 
and to be a man; to be rich and to be poor; to be 
tried and to be tempted in many different ways; 
and to look at truth and duty from many different 
points of view. He must also be a reader of tho 
thoughts of other mien, expressed in their actions 
as well asin books. It was in. this way, by care- 
fully studying the operations of their own minds, 
and the characters of those with whom they came 
in contact, that Shakespeare was able to make his 
marvellotis revelations of the human heart, and 
Bunyan to imagine and tell the story of his Pilgrim 
in words that come home to the hearts of all men 
everywhere, and make all feel that they are true. 
The Bible, als, is a marvellous revelation of the 
hiithan heart as well as of God: Far beyond the 
wotks of Bunyan or of Shakespeare, it lays open 
the human heart and exposes its secrets. By the 
study of the Bible, therefore, and of his own heart, 
and of his fellow-man, the preacher must learn 
the lan of mankind, learn what they are, 
how they think and reason, and what will move 
them. 0 only can he, like the apostle, ‘‘ become 
all things to all men.” 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
pee” Caney 
CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 
WHAT THE SEA GAVE UP. 
The sands and yeasty sutges mix 
At midnight in a bay j= | 
And on thy ribs the limpet stic 
And o'er thy bones the scrawl shall play. 
‘ENNTSON. 
ANxrETY reigned at St. Winifred’s, succeeded by 
consternation and intense grief. Little was thought 
of the absence of the three boys at tea-time; but 
when it came to chapel-time and bed-time, and 
they had not bo OF and when next morning 
it was found that they had not been heard of durin 
the night, every one became seriously alarmed, aad 
all the neighbeagmg country was searched for 
intelligence. 

The place on the cliff where Kenrick had de- 
scended was observed, but as the traces showed that 
only one boy had gone down there, the discovery, so 
far from explaining matters, only rendered them 
more inexplicable. Additional light was thrown 
on the subject by the disappearance of Bryce’s 
boat, and the worst fears seemed to be confirmed 
by his information that it was a rickety old con- 
cern, only intended to paddle in smooth weather 
close to the shore. But what earthly reason could 
have induced three boys to venture out in sucha 
tub on so wild a night? That they did it for 
pleasure was inconceivable, the more so as rowing 
was sttictly forbidden; and as no other reason 
could be suggested, all conjecture was at fault. 

The fishermen went out in their smacks, but 
found no traces, and. gained no tidings of the 
missing boys; and all through that weary and 
anxious day the belief that they had been lost at.sea 
gained ground. Almost all day Power, and Eden, 





fear, confidencs and doubt, conflict and repose, 





and Henderson had been gazing out to sea; or 
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wandering on the shore, in the vain hope of seeing 
them come rowing across the bay; but all* the 
sailors on the shore affirmed that if they had gone 
out in an open boat, and particularly in Bryce’s 
boat, it was an utter impossibility that they could 
have outlived the tempest of the preceding night. 

At last, towards the evening, the sea gave up, 
not indeed her dead, but what was accepted as a 
positive proof of their wretched fate. Henderson, 
who was in a fever of excitement, which Power 
vainly strove to allay, was walking with him and 
Eden, who was hardly less troubled, along the 
beach, when he caught sight of something floatin 
along, rising and falling on the dumb, sullen swe 
of the advancing tide. He thought and declared at 
first, with a start of horror, that it was the light 
hair of a drowned boy; but they very soon saw 
that it could not be that; and dashing in waist-deep 
after it, Henderson brought out the torn and bat- 
tered fragments of a straw The ribbon, of dark 
blue and white, though soaked and discoloured, 
still served to identify it as having belonged toa 
St. Winifred’s boy; and, carefully examining the 
flannel lining, they saw on a piece of linen sewn 
upon it—only too legible still—the name ‘ H. 
Kenrick.” Nor was this all they found. The dis- 
covery quickened their search, and soon afterwards 
Power, with a sudden suppressed cry, pointed to 
something black, lying, with a dreadful look about 
it, at a far part of the sand. Again their hearts 
grew cold, and running up toit, they all recognised, 
with fresh horror and despair, the coat which Walter 
had last worn. They recognised it, but besides this, 
to place the matter beyond a doubt, his name was 
marked on the inside of the sleeve. In one of the 
pockets was his school note-book, with all the 
notes he had taken, and the playful caricatures 
which here and there he had scribbled over the 
pages; and in the other, stained with the salt 
water, and tearing at every touch, were the letters 
he had last received. 

All the next day the doubt was growing into 
certainty. Mr. and Mrs. Evson were summoned 
from Semlyn, and came with feelings that cannot 
be depicted. Power gave to Mrs. Evson the coat 
he had picked up, and he and Henderson hardly 
ever left the parents of their friend, doing all they 
could to cheer their spirits and'#apport in them the 
hopes vg 4 could hardly feel themselves. To this 
day Mrs. Evson cherishes that coat as a dear and 
sacred relic, which reminds her of the mercy which 
sustained her during the first great agony which 
she had endured in her happy life. Sone kept 
poor Kenrick’s hat, for no relation of his was there 
to claim it. 

Another day dawned, and settled grief and gloom 
fell on all alike at St. Winifred’s—the boys, the mas- 
ters, the inhabitants. The sight of Mr. and Mrs. 


Evson’s speechless anguish oppressed all hearts, | amazed sailo 


and by this time hope seemed quenched for ever. 
For now one boy only—though young hearts are 
slow to give up hope—had refused to believe the 
worst. It was Eden. He persisted that the three 
boys must have been picked up. The belief had come 
upon him suddenly, and grown upon him he knew 
not how, but he was ewre of it; and therefore his 
society brought most relief and comfort to the torn 
heart of the mother. ‘ What made him so confi- 
dent?” she asked. He did not know; he had seen 
it, or dreamt it, or felt it somehow, only he felt un- 





alterably convinced that so it was. ‘‘ They will 
come back, dear Mrs, Evson, they will come back, 
you will see,” was his repeated asseveration; and 
oppressed as her heart was with doubt and fear, she 
‘was never weary of those words. 

And on the fourth day, while Mr. Evson was 
absent, having gone to make inquiries in London of 
all the ships which had passed by St. Winifred’s on 
that day, Redon, radiant with joy, rushed into Dr, 
Lane’s drawing-room, where . Evson was sit- 
ting, and, utterly regardless of the rules of polite 


society, burst out with the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs, 
Evson ! it is true, it is true what I always told you. 
Didn’t I say that I knew it? They have om 
picked up.” 

“Hush, my boy; steady,” whispered Mrs. Lane ; 
“vou should have delivered the message less sud- 


denly. ‘The revulsion of feeling from sorrow to joy 
will be too much for her.” 

“Oh, Eden, tell me,” said the mother, faintly, 
recalling her senses, bewildered by the shock of 
intelligence; ‘‘are you certain? Oh, where are 
my boys?” 

‘* You will see them soon,” he said, very gently ; 
and the next moment, to confirm his words, the 
door in flew open, and Charlie Evson was 
wrapped in his mother’s arms, and strained to her 
heart, and covered with her kisses, and his bright 
young face bathed in her tears of gratitude and 
joy: 

‘* Charlie, darling Charlie, where is Walter ?” 
were her first words. 

‘¢ What, don’t you know me then, mother; and 
have you no kiss to spare for me?” said the pla: 
voice of a boy enveloped in a sailor’s blue shell 
jacket; and then it was Walter’s turn to feel in 
that long embrace what is the agonising fondness 
of a mother’s love. 

Kenrick was looking on a little sadly; not envious, 
but made sorrowful by memory. But the next 
moment Walter, taking him by the hand, had intro- 
duced him to his mother, and she kissed him too 
on the cheek. ‘* Your name is so familiar to me, 
Kenrick,” she said; ‘‘ and you haye shared their 
dangers.” 

*s Walter has twice saved my life, Mrs. Eyson,” 
he answered; ‘‘ and this time, 1 trust, he has saved 
it in more senses than one,”’ 

The boys’ story was soon told. Just as their boat 
was beginning to sink, and the bitterness of death 
seemed over, Walter caught sight of the lights of a 
ship, and saw her huge dark outline looming not 
far from them, and towering above the waves. In- 
stantly he and Charlie had shouted with all the frantic 
energy of 3 Sg hope. By God’s mercy their 
shouts had been ; in spite of the risk and 
ditficulty caused by the turbulence of the night, the 
ship hove to, the long-boat was manned, and the 

ilors had them not ten minutes 
before their wretched boat whirled round and sank 
to the bottom. 

Nothing could exceed the care and tenderness 
with which the sailors and the F aia captain of the 
Morning Star had treated . . The genial 
warmth of the captain’s cabin, the food and wine of 
which they s so much in need, the rest and 
quiet, and a long, “ty sleep, continued for nearly 
twenty-four hours, had recruited their failing 
ere and restored them to perfect health. 
Past St. Winifred’s bay extends for miles and miles 
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a long range of iron-bound coast, and this circum- 
stance, together with the violence of the breeze 
blowing away from. land, had prevented tho 
captain from haying any opportunity of putting 
them ashore until the morning of this day, when, 
with kind-hearted liberality, he had also supplied 
them with the money requisite to pay their way to 
St. Winifred’s. 

“*You can’t think how jolly it was on board, 
mother,” said Charlie, ‘I’ve learnt all about ships, 
andit was such fun; and they were all as kind to 
us a8 possible.” 

“« You mustn’t suppose we didn’t think of you, 
mother dearest,” ead” Walter, ‘‘and how anxious 
you would be; but we felt sure you would believe 


that some ship had picked us 5 ait 
‘Yes, Walter ; and to taste this joy is worth an 
past sorrow,” said his mother. ‘‘ You must 


your friend Eden for mainly keeping up my spirits, 
for he was almost the only person who maintain 
that you were still alive.” 

‘* And now, Mrs. Evson,” said Power, ‘‘ you 
must them for ten minutes, for the masters 
and all the school are impatient to see and con- 
gratulate them.” 

The whole story had spread among the boys in 
ten minutes, and they were again proud to recog- 
nise Walter’s chivalrous daring. When he ap- 

ared in the blue jacket with which Captain Peters 

ad replaced the loss of his coat, with Kenrick’s 
arm in his, and holding Oharlie’s hand, cheer after 
cheer broke from the assembled boys; and finally, 
unable to repress their joy and enthusiasm, the 
lifted the three on their shoulders, and i 
them all round the court. 

You may suppose that it was a joyful dinner 
party that evening at Dr. Lane’s. Mr. Evson, as 
they had conjectured, had heard of his son’s safety 
in London from the captain of the Morning 
Star, to whom he had tendered his warmest 
and most grateful thanks, and to whom, before 
leaving London, he had presented, in testimony of 
his gratitude, a valuable chronometer. Returnin 
to St. Winifred’s, he found his two boys abet 
happily in the drawing-room awaiting him, each 
with their mother’s hand in theirs, and in the com- 
pany of their best boy-friends. Walter was still in 
the blue shell jacket, which became him well, and 
which neither . Lane nor the boys would suffer 
him to change. It was indeed an evening never to 
be forgotten, and hardly less joyous and remem- 
berable was the grand breakfast which the Sixth 
gave to Walter and. Kenrick in memory of the 
event, and to which, by special exception, little 
Charlie was also invited. 

Rejoicings are good, but they were saved for 
greater ef better things. These three young boys 
had stood face to face with sudden death. Death, 
as it were, had laid. his hand on their shoulders, 
had taken them by tho hair and looked upon them, 
and bade them commune with themselves; and, 
when he released them from that stern, cold grasp, 
it gave to their lives an awful reality. It did not 

uench, indeed, their natural mirthfulness, but it 
filled them with strong purposes and high se np 
Kenrick returned to St. Winifred’s a changed : 
long-continued terror had quite altered the expres- 
sion of his countenance, but, while this effect soon 
wore off, the moral. effects produced in him were 
happily permanent. He began a life in earnest; 


ed | felt and acknowledg 





for him there was no more listlessness, or moody 
fits of sorrow, or bursts of wayward self-indulgence, 
He became strenuous, diligent, modest, earnest, 
kind ; he too, like Walter and Charlie, began his 
career ‘‘ from. strength to strength.”’ Under him, and 
Power, and Walter, and others, whom their influ- 
ence had formed, or who had been moulded by the 
tradition they had left behind them, St. Winifred’s 
flourished more and more, and added new honours 
and benefits to its old and famous name. At the 
end of that ge Power left, but not until he 
had won the Balliol scholarship and carried off 
nearly all the prizes in the school. Walter suc- 
ceeded him as head of the school; and he and 
Kenrick (who was restored to his old place on the 
list) worked heart and soul together for the good of 
it. In those days it was indeed in a happy and 
prosperous state—renowned and honoured without, 
well governed and high toned within, Dr. Lane 
that much of this success 
was due to the example and to the vigour of these 
head boys. Power, when he left, was beloved and 
distinguished; Walter and Kenrick trod in his 
steps. To the boundless delight of the school, they 
too carried offin one year the highest open scho- 
larship at each University; and when they also 
left, they had been as successful as Power, and 
were, if possible, even more universally beloved. 
Vhalley carried on for another year the high tra- 
dition, and, in due time, little Charlie also attained 
the head place in the school, and so behaved as to 
identify his name and Walter’s with some of its 
happiest and wisest institutions for many years. 





L'ENVOI. 

Is not to-day enough? why do I peer 

Into the darkness of the day to come ? 

Is not to-morrow e’en as yesterday ! 
May I not leave them here? Where could I leave 
them better than on this marble threshold of a 
promising boyhood; still happy and noble in 
the freshness of their feelings, the brightness of 
their hopes, the enthusiasm of their thoughts ? 
Need I say a word of after-life, with the fading of 
its earlier visions, and the coldness and hardness of 
its ways? I should like to linger with them here; 
to shake hands here in farewell, and leave them as 
the boys I knew. They are living still, and are 
happy and highly honoured in the world. In their 
case ‘the boy has been father to the man;” and 
the reader who has understood and sympathised 
with them in their early life will not ask me to 
draw aside the curtain, even for a moment, to show 
them as they appeared when a few more summers 
had seen them grow to the full stature of their 
manhood. 

I said that they were living still; but it is not so 
with all of them. 

Charlie Evson alone, of the little band who have 
been amongst the number of our friends at St. 
Winifred’s—alone, though the youngest of them 
all—is now dead. He died a violent death. Filled 
with a missionary spirit, and desirous, like Edward 
Irving, of “ something more high and heroical in 
religion than this age affecteth,” he joined a mis- 
sion to one of the great groups of Pacific Islands. 
And there, many a time, in the evening, after a 
day spent in teaching the natives how to plant 
their fields and build their houses, he would gather 
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them round him in the twilight, and, while the 
cool wind wandered over his hair and brow, and 
shook overhead the graceful plumes of the cocoa- 
palm, he would talk to them in low sweet tones, 
until the fireflies were twinkling in the thicket and 
the stars stole out one after another in their silent 
myriads, of ONE who came from the highest heaven 
to redeem them from savagery and degradation, 
and to make them holy as He was holy, and pure 
as He was pure. He was eminently successful ; 
but when he had planted in some islands the first 
needs of a frui Christianity, he sailed to other 
reefs, still carrying the everlasting Gospel in his 
hands, Qne evening, as the little missionary ship, 
which Charlie himself had built, drew near the 
land, they saw the natives were drawn up in 6 
threatening attitude on the beach. Trusting to 
conciliate them by kindness and by presents, the 
young missionary, taking with him a few gene. 
trifles to attract their notice, proceeded with a 
small band of followers towards the shore. At 
first the natives seemed inclined to receive them 
well, but suddenly, by the wild impulse to which 
barbarians are so liable, one of the savages pierced 
a sailor with his spear. Eyson, by an effort of 
strength, wrenched the weapon out of his hand, 
and told his men to take up the wounded sailor 
and retreat. This they effected in wear for the 
islanders were struck and awed by the youn 

Englishman's high bearing and firm attitude; an 

his eye fixed quietly upon them kept them back. 
He was himself the last to step into the boat, and, as 
he turned to do so, one of the wretches struck him 
on the head with his accursed club. He fell stunned 
and bleeding upon the beach, and in an instant 
was despatched by the spears and clubs of a hun- 
dred savages, while the boat’s crew barely escaped 
with their lives, and the little mission vessel, 
spreading all her sails, could with difficulty elude 
the pursuit of the canoes, which swarmed out of 
the creeks to give herchase. The corpse lay bleed- 
ing upon a nameless strand, and the soft, fair hair 
that a mother’s hand had fondled and a mother’s 
lips had kissed, dangled as a trophy at the girdle 
of acannibal. Thus it was that Charlie died ; and 
a marble tablet in Semlyn Church, ornamented with 
the most delicate and exquisite sculpture, records 
his ic fate, and Pre a as a monument of his 
parents’ tender love. As a boy, he had shown a 
martyr’s dauntless spirit; as a man, he was suf- 
fered to win the rare and high glory of a martyr’s 


crown. 

Of Walter, and Henderson, and Sir Reginald 
Power—for Power has succeeded only too early to 
his father’s title and estates—I need say no more. 
Their days from youth to maturity were linked 
together by a natural progress in all things charit- 
able, and great, and good, They did not belie their 
early promise. The breeze of a happy life bore 
them gently onward, and they cast no anchor in 
its widening stream. They were brave and manly 
and honourable boys, and they grew up into high- 
minded and honourable men. 

I do not wish you to suppose that they had not 
their own bitter trials to suffer, or that they were 
exempt in any degree from our common sorrows, 
In that turbulent and restless period of life when 
the ions are strong and the heart wild and 
wilful and full of pride, while, at the same time, 
the judgment is often weak and the thoughts are 
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immature and crude, they had (as we all have) 
to purchase wholesome experience at the price 
of suffering—to remember with shame some fol- 
lies, and mourn over some mistakes. In saying 
this, I only say that they were not fault. 
less ; which of us is? But, at the same time, I 
may fairly say that we do not often meet with 
nobler or manlier boys and youths than these; 
that the errors which they committed they humbly 
endeavoured by patience and carefulness to amend ; 
that they used their talents well and wisely, 
striving to live in love and charity with all around 
them; that, above all, they kept the fear of God 
before their eyes, and never lost the freshness and 
geniality of early years, but kept 
“The young lamb’s heart amid the full-grown flocks ;” 


—kept the heart of boyhood taken up and purified 
in the powers of manhood. And this is the reason 
why the eye that sees them loves them, and the 
tongue that speaks of them blesses them. And 
when the end comes to them which comes to all; 
when—as though a child should trample out the 
pe from a atys of pa comes upon 

em and tramples out for ever their joys and sor- 
rows, their hopes and fears; then, sure I am, 
that those who mourn for them, that those who 
cherish their memory and regret their loss, will 
neither be insincere nor few, and that they them- 
selyes will meet calmly and gladly the Great 
Shadow, waiting and looking with sure though 
humble hope to a better and less transient life; to 
a sinless and unstained world; to the meeting with 
long lost friends; to the REST WHICH REMAINETH 
FOR THE PEOPLE oF Gop. 

‘And here, gentle reader, let us bid them all fare- 


THE END. 








Progress of the Cruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON. 
No, X. 
Bethnal Green, ; 

Tae name of Bethnal Green might remind us of the 
days when the fashionable people of London were accus- 
tomed to resort to that rural hamlet to take the air, 
were it not that the parish is now associated with all 
that is most directly opposite to its old self. To talk 
now of taking the airin Bethnal Green would excite a 
smnile, to be followed by painful recollections of the pesti- 
lential odours of Hollybush Gardens—that most rurally- 
named spot of all, Poverty of the most obstinate kind, 
squalor and misery, become chronic and hopeless; guar- 
dians of the poor, who chiefly guard the poor-rates—these 
are believed te be the gelling features of the Bethnal 
Green of our own day. m 

Is it so indeed? Can no exaggeration be detected in 
the reports circulated in the newspapers, and elsewhere, as 
to the condition of this lovality ? We have tried, as far as 
circumstances permitted, to settle this question by personal 
inquiry, and a comparison of evidence. More than one 
authority assures us that the parish has a worse name 
than it deserves; that the guardians are really benevo- 
lent men, who deal with the pauperism around them 
kindly and wisely, and that the filth, and wretchedness, 
and poverty of the people is not so great as is supposed. 
Other residents paint the condition of the parish in 
as gloomy colours as we have ever seen employed by 
newspaper writers, We believe that the popaler im- 
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pressions of the matter are in the main correct, except | 


in one partienlar—the air of Bethnal Green is more 
healthy than that of many other parts of Londow, when 
it is not vitiated by pig-styes and other uuisances. The 
“Green” still exists, and is actually green—a long 
enclosed field, which at present answers no other pur- 
pose than that of securing a free circulution of air 
around it, and of affording feeding ground to a few 
sheep. Why should it not be thrown open like Ken- 
ninyton Park, as a playground for the children? There 
are many pale-fi little ones in the denser streets and 


alleys of the parish, to whom the run of such a play-' 
| for the labours of the missionary and the savitary 


ground would be an incalculable boon. 

The variation in the statements made by different 
observers, to Which we have alluded, may be accounted 
for probably by the fact that the condition of the popu- 
lation varies in different parts of the parish, and with the 
season of the year. The weight of testimony, however, 
unhappily indicates that a large proportion of the people 
are living in a most wretched condition. The incumbent 
of the new district of St. Paul says of it :—“ Its poverty, 
as a mass, is not surpassed by any parish in London. It 
is mainly com 1 of costermongers and weavers, whose 
emaviated, half-starved, care-worn aspect tells its own 
tale of want. Their lodging is generally confined to one 
room containing the loom, sometimes looms, of the 
weaver, or the 


family, producing revolting dirt and recklessness.” 


The weavers here spoken of are thie Spitalfields | 


weavers, who have been gradually driven out to 
Bethnal Green by the improvement of property in 
Spitalfields, ‘Their condition is a most pitiable one, as 
the silk manufacture in this country is at a very low 
ebb, the French now producing cheaper fabrics than 
can be manufactured here even at the miserable prices 
paid to the workmen. Yet the Spitalfields silk is of 
excellent quality, and, if an agency couli be established 
by responsible persons for the sale of the silk for the 
benefit of the workmen, no doubt it would be extensivel 
purchased. A permanent revival of the trade, it is said, 
cannot be hoped for, but something a be done in 
this way to lighten the pressure of distress in the 
district, while other means for the relief of the people 
—such as emigration—are being carried out. he 
experiment was tried last phe on a limited scale, by a 
gentleman tong engaged in Christian work in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it succeeded. He was enabled to pay the 
workmen better wages than they had before received, 
and yet to sell the silk ata profit, which was expended 
in the relief of destitution. He was not, Liowever, able 
to continue the management of this agency, and we hope 
the plan will be adopted in some other quarter. 

The following extracts from the note-buok of a clergy- 
man, already referred to, describe the mode of life of 
many of the people :-— ; 

“In- eight individuals occupy one room, which 
also contains two large looms; two beds separating 
these fill up the space, except that occupied by an old 
table and two or three broken chairs near the fireplace ; 
there is a third bed under one of the looms which must 
be drawn out at night. The eldest son isa young man 
full grown, the eldest daughter a year or two younger ; 
the mother is dying of consumption, but a few weeks 
out of her confinement. bs 

“At No.—three children were in this room; the 
shutter was nailed up (every pave of glass being broken); 
but two holes in it, with the open door, admitted suffi- 
cient light to reveal the dirt and destitution within ; a 
filthy heap occupied one side, being the only bed; 
a table, and one chair without a back, composed the 
remaining furniture. Two young children wore crouch- 
ing by the door, with nothing on but a frock each, which 
they had recently received from the Mission Room. 


a 


s of the costermonyer, independently | 
of being the living, sleeping, and washing room of the | 





An elder boy, about ten, stood with his back to the 
opposite wall, with a mingled look of defiance, curiosity, 
and fear; a girl about eighteen has the care of them, 
but was absent. ‘The father is at work, but, being 
a drunkard, spends most of his earnings at the public- 
house; the mother, in consequence, is out five days in 
the week, getting what she can. At night the whole 
family, eight individuals, occupy this room, the girl 
about eighteen sleeping in the same apartment with her 
father, mother, and an elder brother about twenty.” 

In other parts. of Bethnal Green, doubtless, matters 
are not so bail, but on every side there is an ample field 


reformer. A correspondent who draws a less unfavour- 
able picture of the parish than many, nevertheless 
assumes that “out of the large population of 112,000 
poor, many die yearly from insuflicient food and fuel.” 
Another, who deprecates exayyerated reports, speaks at 
the same’ time of ‘the “ extreme distress” in his neigh- 
bourhood. We trust the West End, with its over- 
flowing wealth and astonishing luxary, will not long 
permit “many” in the Bast to die yearly of insufli- 
cient food and fuel.” A good deal is said about the 
ditliculty of dealing with such a mass of poverty without 
creating pauperism ; but, unhappily, the pauperism has 
been created. ‘There is a miass of wealth to draw upon; 
and as soon as the possessors of it become alive to their 
solemn responsibilities, we may hope to see systematic 
measures taken to cleanse and remvdel such districts as 
Bethnal Green, Nests of tilthy rookeries need to be 
removed, and immediately replaced by good dwellings, 
divided into flats for families, and furnished with proper 
appliances for domestic vom fort and decency —dvellings, 
we mean, which will be let at the price of the old ones, 
or even lower, and not like the houses built by Mr, 
Peabody’s committee, at prices which no poor man can 
hope to pay: 

One good word must be said for Bethnal Green. In 
the midst of its poverty it is free from that open and 
flagrant vice which displays itself in some other districts 
of London, and especially at the West End. “I have 
walked the streets by day and night, and have seldom 
seen or heard anything to shock the most fastidious,” is 
the testimony of the rector, and it is fully contirmed by 
our own observation. No doubt a great deal of vice 
exists, and there are some few courts and alleys notorious 
for thieves; but, generally, we believe the moral con- 
dition of the people to be better than their circum- 
stances and surroundings would lead us to expect. 

Previous to the year 1828 there was but one chureh 
in Bethnal Green. A chapel-of-ease—St, John’s—was 
then consevrated, and nine years later a district was 
assizved to it. ‘The spiritual destitution of the parish 
had attracted the attention of Bishop Blomfield, and he 
set on foot a project for the erection of ten other district 
churches, which was carried out within a few years. 
In June of the present year another district churech— 
St. Paul’s—was consecrated, the population assigned to 
it having been cut off from the districts of St, Matthias 
and $t. Thomas, The parish is therefore divided into 
thirteen districts, as follows :— 

POPULATION, 
Parish Church (St. Matthew's), about oe L008 
St.John eee woe eee ove oop 10,275 
a. Bega Maas . ~ 11,397 
St. Peter... oe . . . o ove 6735 
&t. Thomas, about é « 5 00 
St. Jamca the Great eee 7 oe 4,269 
Br dude eae . . es 14.089 
St. James the Less oes . oo «= «6208 
St. Saviour... oe wee s . - 6216 
St. Bartholomew ... eT a a ee eet SY | 
Bh Andrews 7 ose. sana. 07p L> 0 ee 9,913 
St. Matthias, abou cog tes ope, gee 6,000 
St. Paul, about ... “ee se wes oe «» 6,600 

On the death of the Rev. T. Gibson, the rectory of 
Bethnal Green was conferred on the Rev. 8. Hansard, 
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M.A.,who had previously been curate in sole charge of St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The new rector has only recently 
come into residence,and no satisfactory account can there- 
fore be given of his district. A few facts may, however, be 
stated. The church contains sittings for 1,200 persons. 
‘There are three services on Sunday, and the estimated 
attendance is—morning, 600; afternoon, 150; evening, 
700. There is a service on Thursday evening, when 
about 50 attend. The late rector read morning prayers 
on two days in the week, but as literally no one attends 
these services, they have been discontinued. The after- 
noon lecturer is paid by the voluntary contributions of 
the parishioners, and has no cure of squls in the rectory 
district. There is at present no curate, but one has 
been engaged ; it is hoped that funds will after a time 
be forthcoming to provide for the stipend of another 
curate, and two Bible-women, and possibly a Scripture- 
reader. There is a nurse for the sick paid by the insti- 
tution in Devonshire Place, but no Scripture-readers or 
other lay agents, 

There are two schools in the district—the Parochial 
School, numbering 80 boys and 70 girls; and the Na- 
tional School, containing 200 boys and 160 girls and 
infants. The children of the Parochial School are all 
wholly or partly clothed. Every boy on leaving, if he 
is apprenticed in a manner that approves itself to the 
committee, receives a gift of £5. Any boy or girl not 
apprenticed receives a suit of clothes on obtaining a 
situation as servant. One boy a year is selected from 
this school after proper examination for a reward varying 
from £12 to £20. The school is supported partly by 
funded property, but chiefly by subscriptions. The 
National School receives help from the Committee of 
the Privy Council ; all other aid is from voluntary con- 
tributions. There is an open-air playground for the 
infants adjoining the churchyard, but the streets, we fear, 
are the only playground of the other children. Both 
these schools are open to the whole parish of Bethnal 
Green. 

In connection with the National Schools. there is a 
night school for adults and children, with an average 
attendance of 16 adults, 25 boys, and 10 girls, 

(To be continued.) 
(We understand that Melior Street, alluded to in our last article on 


Bermondsey, is not in the parish of Bermondsey, but in that of St. 
Olave, Southwark. ] 








OPEN AIR PREACHING, 

Tue eleventh anniversary of the Open Air Mission, 
on the 27th of June, was marked by a day of preaching 
on Clapham Common. The services began at one o’clock, 
and between that hour and six o'clock twelve ad- 
dresses were delivered by different ministers and lay 
preachers, varied by prayer and the singing of hymns, 
At six o’clock the members and friends, to the number 
of 200, adjourned to Clapham Hall, where tea was pro- 
vided at the expense of the Mission. Some members, 
however, continued the addresses on the Common till 
ten o’clock, where there was, therefore, preaching for 
nine consecutive hours. A public meeting was held in 
the Hall at seven o’clock, presided over by Captain C. E. 
Hobart, in the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir RB. 
Anstruther. The proceedings commenced by singing 
the hymn, “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” after 
which prayer was offered and the report read. Addresses 
were then delivered by the Rev. James H. Wilson, 
Secretary to the Home Missionary Society, the Rev. J. 
Manners, of St. James the Less, Bethnal Green, and 
Mr. Palmer. 

We called attention in a recent number to the move- 
ment in favour of self-supporting missions. The Open 
Air Mission has recognised and acted on this principle 
from the commencement, as far as its missionaries are 
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concerned, and with considerable success. ‘This Mission 
was established in 1853 with a view “to encourage, re- 
gulate, and improve open air preaching, especially among 
laymen.” Its principles are unsectarian, its members 
belonging to different denominations. Its operations 
comprise preaching in the open air in streets, parks, 
and other public places; by the sea side, and at races, 
fairs, and executions; the visitation of lodging-houses, 
&c. There are three classes of members, the committee 
numbering 11, the corresponding members 16, and the 
general or preaching members, 100. Eleven conferences 
were held during the past year. The number of special 
gatherings visited during the year was as follows :— 

, 26; fairs, 46; executions, 7; other special occa- 
sions, 6; total, 85. There were 755,250 tracts dis- 
tributed, 

The members are unpaid, but when they are sent to 
races and fairs their expenses are paid by the Mission, 
They are drawn from different classes of society, Tho 
majority are men in business, who devote their leisure 
hours gladly to this branch of Christian work. The 
monthly conferences at the office of the Mission, 1, 
Robert Street, Adelphi, when the members take tea 
together, report progress, give and take advice, offer 
united prayer, and endeavour generally to strengthen 
each other’s hands, are, no doubt, very interesting meet- 
ings. The preachers connected with the Mission in 
London may be recognised by a scarlet badge which 
they usually carry with them when they go to preach, 
Persons who wish to become members are admitted in 
the following manner (unless they. happen to be per- 
sonally known to the committee), The applicant ad- 
dresses a letter to the committee, enclosing testimonials 
as to his Christian character, experience, and qualifica- 
tions as a preacher. One of the referees must be the 
minister of the church with which he is connected. If 
the committee become satisfied that he is a suitable 
person, they elect him, usually leaving him to find his 
own work rather than finding it for him, 

The. balance sheet for the ed just past. is a. most 
encouraging document, for it shows on how small a sum 
a useful work of this kind may be sustained. he total 
income of last year was £413. 5s, 5d., and the total ex- 
penditure £385 7s, 8d., leaving a balance of £27 17s. 9d. 
in hand. The rent, office expenses, and salaries amounted 
to £125 2s. 5d., and the remainder was paid for expenses 
of meetings, travelling expenses of missionaries, purchase 
of books, tracts, stationery, &c. 

At present the Society’s operations are chiefly confined 
to the metropolis, There are, however, ten auxiliary 
societies, and these, no doubt, might be increased to a 
very large extent if the Mission had means to undertake 
the task. Persons in any part of the country may aid 
in the work by associating themselves for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel, and communicating particulars of 
their rules and members to the Mission. If these are 
satisfactory to the committee, the association would be 
received as an auxiliary, helped by free grants of tracts, 
and its members welcomed to the conferences, ‘The 
Mission sends agents to take country services at any 
time, on payment of their travelling expenses. 

Why should not there be an Open Air Mission in 
every town? If conducted as economically as the parent 
society, the money need be no obstacle. Probably there 
are in many towns persons engaged in open air preach- 
ing, acting independently of each other, and finding no 
outward bond of union which they can lay hold of, 
because they happen to be connected with different 
branches of the Church of Chriet; “Let such persons 
meet together, seek the Divine blessing, and form an 

association. r own belief is that a most 
important work might accomplished in this way 
if properly undertaken in faith and with singlenoss of 
aim, ‘ 
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“THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANOE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
"AT 81. SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE. 


BY THE REY. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
? — > 
No. Il, 
“ Whether,of them twain did the will of his father?” — 
Matt. xxi, 31. : 


In the preceding introductory lecture I endeavoured 
to state, the main purport of my subject, iu its 
different parts, and under its respective headings, 
My .first group of, topics will, accordingly, be in 
illustration of the ‘| Duty of Decision.” And, first 
of all, I proceed to, point out the constituency to 
whom the call is sent and the invitation given ; 
and I would make usc of tae. text before us as an 
admonitory text, speaking forth the caution of the 
apostle. St. Paul—‘t Let him; that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest, he fall’ (1 Cor. x,. 12); 
and also as a strong ground of encouragement to 
them that are afar off, showing them that however 
distant they may be from , and, however dis- 
obedient they may heve been to his word and com- 
mandment, there is still time’ and opportunity 
given to repent, and to.do his will, 

_ The passage now before us is that which is called 
the Parable of the Two Sons. . Some of the parables 
of our Lord were spoken in mystery, and were left 
in mageeey to constitute a part of the deep Phy of 
the Ch of God. Other parables contain their 
own interpretation, either by reason of the sim- 
plicity. of the allusions, or by reason of the com- 
mentary of Christ himself, in the elucidation of 
their, meanin, his parable is one of the latter 
class; for Christ. appeals to the indgment and 
experience of his hearers, saying, ‘‘ What think 
ye?” And in their reply it is very plain they did 
understand his meaning, fer they answered rightly 
to his question (ver. 31). Besides, the meaning of 
the parable is still more fully illustrated by the 
subsequent, parables—of the Husbandmen in the 
Vineyard, and of the. Marriage of the King’s Son, 
The contrast in all three parables is the same, 
between, two distinct and definite classes of men— 
those that, received the vineyard, and abused their 
privileges, and lost them; and those to. whom the 
vineyard was subsequently given, and who ren- 
dered back the fruits thereof in their season; those 


that. were bidden .to. the marriago,:but. excused 
themselves; and those that were ards, called, 
aud accepted the invitation ;.and now, the son who 


was galled to workin, his father’s vineyard, and 


consented, yet went, not, and that other son 
who, having been called, refused, and yet repented 
and went, 


The meaning or allusion here is twofold. (1.) It 
refers to the ¥ewsin their national call, and privile 
and disobedience, and to the Gentiles in their Lrst 
exclusion, and su nt readiness to receive the 
Gospel, and their ultimate reception into covenant 
with God... (2.),;[ts.yet deeper, more spiritual, and 
more porsonal meaning, in its allusion to the two 
great.classes of men, as they now exist, and of one 
hi of which = one : ' forms ng 64 
In tional. point, of view, parable 
speake ofthe io grea ion of men—Jews and 
Gentiles. The Jews, with the tp “ap of religion, 
were called, and: at first. obeyed the call, and 
mised,obedience to the command; and. yet 
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fell short of their promise, and failed of the fulfil- 
ment. Therefore was the vineyard found neglected 
and untilled, and the husbandmen under deep con- 
demnation of guilt, when the Master of the vine- 
yard sent his Son to demand the fruits thereof. On 
the other hand, the Gentiles, who had_ been called 
in early days, and had refused the call, now hear 
the Gospel, and receive it, and, in the spirit of true 
repentance and of earnest labour, go forth to till the 
garden of their Lord. 

This is a phase of the world’s history that is 
known and read of all men, The Jews, albeit their 
high privilege and great promise, yet rejected the 
Messiah, and were themselves rejected of him; 
whereas. the Gentiles received the Gospel, and 
| among them its standard has been most highly 

exalted. Thus the picture of the reality is de- 
scribed.. The long disobedient son repented, and 
went, and diligently laboured, and is labourin 
still, in the Lord’s vineyard; but the chosen child, 
the. darling of his father’s heart, to whom per- 
tained the promises, and of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came—/e withdrew from the holy 
covenant, disengaged himself from his plighted 
promise, and went not forth to till his father’s 
vineyard. ‘ What think ye? Whether of them 
twain did the will of his father ? ” 

Il. But the more personal and practical view is 
possessed of a yet deeper meaning, and of a more 
spiritual significance. It will not suffice for us to 
weigh the Jews over against the Gentiles, in a col- 
lective point of view, and to compare or contrast 
their. national belief or unbelief, and, yet. at the 
same time omit.our own concern in the matter, and 
overlook the fact that this parable was spoken, and 
is written, “ altogether for our sakes.” 

What, then, if you and I are one or other of 
these two sons ? d that we are is evident from 
the whole context of the parable,, These ‘‘ two 
sons” represent the two moral divisions of men 
who were then under the Saviour’s teaching, an 
still. continue fo hear him, and are differently 
moved and impressed by his teaching. And these 
two classes to this day continue as the two great 
divisions of the hearers of the Word. Some who 
promise well, and yet disappoint our expectations ; 
and others who prontise nothing, and yet bring 
forth the fruits of righteousness, These two classes 
now divide our congregations, and, between them, 
make up the sum total of the constituency of 
the professing Church. All this is directly gathered 
from the in’ Pssotation of Obrist himself :— 

1, We transjese' the order of arrangement, and 
begin with the son who said, ‘*I go, sir,” and went 
not. Here was a professed readiness, a prompt 
moving of the will; and this expressed in words, 
but not followed by the doing of the same. ‘The 
allusion then was to the Scribes and Pharisees and 
others, who made a profession of religion, who sat 
in Moses’ seat, and were the guardians of the vine- 

ard; and-yet, with all their profession, and know- 
edge, and zeal, they failed of their promise, and 
went not to the discharge of it. A strong contrast, 
these, to that other class who promised ‘nothing 
fhe disobedience}, and yet repented and went, 

e allusion now is, alas! to many of those who 
profess and pet themselves ered those No 

’ and profession, by attendance on the 
Bibs of grace, and by their prompt readiness te 
| help in the work of the Lord, give us overy hope 
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that all is right; and yet they wltimately dis- 
ae that hope. and énter not into the kingdom. 
@ aré speuking by contrast and comparison 
now; and first to those who are partakers of the 
ministry of the Word, atid of other means of Come 
those who. by their profession of religion, have 
so far obeyed their Father's call as to give this 
promise and earnest of becoming fruitful workers 
in his vineyard. Now, wherein consists the great 
danger of these? In the non-fultilment of their 
promise. These are théy who know their master’s 
will, but do it not. You, it may be, have helped to 
conduct others fo Christ; you have opened a door 
for others to enter in; you have beéh a missionary, 
either in petsoti or by proxy—by your personal 
effort and labour, or ur monéy; and yet it 
may be that you, albeit this goodly promise, may 
never enter heaveh yourself. My desire is, so far 
as in me lies, to make usé of my présent oppor- 
tunity to prevent this unhappy termination, and, 
by this admonitory text, to warn you. To make a 
seme is profession; but to stop short of the ful- 
hnent of the promise—thut is loss and disappoint- 
ment. 

The gréat hindrance to the scribes and Pharisees 
was their spirit of self-righteousness. The little 
religion that they had they sought to magtify into 
a sufficiency. These were they who deemed them- 
selves ‘‘ whole,” and as those who had “‘no need 
of a physician.” Their very profession of religion 
hindered their fulfilment of e promise involved 
in that profession. ‘‘They say, and do not.” 
Hence the words of Jesus in the context, ‘“For 
John came unto you in the way of righteousnéss, 
and ye believed him not; but the publicans and the 
harlots believed him ; and ye, when yé had seen it, 
repented not afterward, that ye might believe 
him.” Their self-righteousness was the great 
hindrance in their way, and it may be the hind- 
tance still in the path of some of ourselves; it 
blunts the spiritual appetite, deadens the sensibili- 
ties of the fiiare: and checks the progress of the 
pilgrim toward Sion. It supplies just enough of 
religion, personal or professional, to make one 
depend upon it, to rest his hopes upon it, and to 
reject the offer of a better righteousness. 

2. We shall now address ourselves to that other 
class of mén, represented here by the son who said, 
“I will not: but afterward repented, and went.’ 
This is the direct contrast of the other son; and it 
is by definite contrasts that the decisive doctrines 
of Christ may be best learned. This class is de- 
scribed more fully in the subsequent verses—those 
who have no righteousness of their own to depend 
upon, the utterly wicked and profane, here called 
by the name of “publicans and harlots,” persons 
who made no promise of any good thing, and from 
Whom nothing was expected; yea, who expected 
nothing from themselves; and yet it is of these that 
the words of hope are spoken, that they “go into 
the kingdom of God before you.” 

Aud this is strongly and strangely thade good by 
our own ¢xperience, The meu who haye heard th 
Gospel all their lifetime, and have long been 
famliat with its truths, and have, perhaps, Te- 
posed securely under the preaching of thé Word 
—thes6 are not always the persons who receive the 
blessings of the vies ne these are man 
who quote their privilegés as % if very salvation, 
instead of regarding them as their responsibility. 
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These have not grasped Christ, or atthined to the 
knowledge of Christ; they are yet far from the 
Kingdom, and. may, possibly, never enter it at all. 
But the other class, in the vileness of their sin, 
and in the freshness of the néw announcement, are 
caught by the sweet truths of the Gospel ; they feel 
that this is just the regres 'e they need; they are 
weary atid heavy-laden, they feel the burden, 
Oh, with what joy and gladness do they hear and 
receive the m 6 of reconciliation ! 

Hence the results of missionary labour at home 
and abroad, and the fruits that ate bortié from the 
seed that is planted sometimes in at —— soil, 
Take, for instance, & meéting conhe with the 
Midnight Mission in London; and I ask you wheré 
Gai you meet with stich teats as these? Tt is the 
story aiid the ééeie of the Magdalene told and 
enacted over again : ben have been forgiven much, 
and therefore they havé loved much. Yes, if we 
are askéd to present some of the trophies of minis- 
terial usefulness, if may be wo shall show a 
sors poor, degraded, drunken reprobate, who 
long #ines given up all hope; Ae has somehow been 
brought undef the sound of thé Gospel; aid hag 
grasped it as his hope and his joy. Or it may bé 
some passing strangér on the wayside, attracted by 
an open-air service ; he is arrested by the iessage 
that falls upon his ears, and eventually he has 
turéd to God: Again, I say, it is ofttimes the 
outcast and thé prodigal that are thus itipréssed, 
while men of more formal religion have fiiled to 
comprehend the glory 6f the blessed anes I 
beliéve it is the testimony of not a few, that they 
have reaped richer spiritual harvests in soi very 
unlikely soil, than in the better-tilled ground of the 
more regular dnd stated ininistry. 

And itall resolves itselfinto this—the matter of self: 
righteousness. Tho ‘‘ publicans and harlots” have 
no righteousness of their own to cleave to; they 

ppt, Eevd no sepenanett on thetnsel¥es; 
and they therefore flee see Por the hopé that 
is set before them: ‘whereas man that has 
wrapped himself about inthe cloak of his own 


to | righteotisness has not submitted himself to the 


righteousness of God. Such ns niay, indeed, 
give promise, but they fail of its*fulfilment; and 
cleaving to théir own fandied tage they aré 
reluctant to comitit themselves fully to the way of 
Christ's righteousness, 

Here an illustration occurs to me, An Indian 
and a white man, beitig at worship ere were 
both impressed by the same sérmon. @ Indian 
‘was maa after made to rejoice in pardoning 

: 6 white man continued long niider dis- 
tress of mind. One day, meeting his red brother, 
he asked him, ‘‘ How is it that you found comfort 
8) soon?” “ Oh,” brother,” the I , 
“me tell you. There cathe along a rich’ prince ; he 
offers to give you a new coat. You look at your 
own coat, and say—* Don’t know; my coat pretty 
good, and will do @ little longer.’’ The rich prince 
then offers me the néw coat; me Idok upon 
dlunket, dnd ‘say, d ‘for 
it right day, and tiké aw Sot at : 


it right 
ness.’ Ya cao is 
Ringe tg orton 


Gait 


the Wa +s one catehes 
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at a spar, and another at a splinter of the wreck ; 
but spar and splinter will not save them from 
goiug down into the depths ; while yonder drown- 
ing man, who sees no spar or splinter near him, 
boldly strikes out for. the, rock, and is saved, It is 
well for that man, that he has seen, and sought, and 
found his only refuge, and trusted in i rather than 
in less substantial thing 
at, then, asks oné and andther, would 

rather have a man to be Wholly irreligious than 
otherwise? and tust we piss through itreligion to 
devotion, thréugh infidelity to faith? No; I say 
not this; but I do say, that it is better wholly te 
distrust yourself, and wholly to depend on Christ ; 
better to see the worst of your case than to make 
the best of it; better that the disease should break 
forth and cover the body from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, than that it should lurk 
secretly , and constime thé body to its death. 
You must know that the tinsel of self-rightedus- 
ness is nd better than the filthy tags of the sinner. 
Then cast thou away the tinsel and the tawdry gar- 
ments, as the sinner caste away his rags; and 
come, each and, both alike, to. Jesus, the one only 
and complete Saviour of all them that believe. 
Here there is no difference, for all are guilty before | 
God ; and each must bow himself before the Lord 
in the sate spirit of repentatice—the professor and 
the profatie alike. To thé one atid fo the other, 
saving righteousness is of Christ alone; every | 
other is but e refuge of bies,; and it cannot! 
stand ; it, be swept away in the overflow of 


judgment, . 

I speak these admonitory thoughts to those who 
pT says phar pig hearers of the. word, the 
children of privilege, the chosen seed, after the 
earthly means of grace. I would show them their 
vast responsibility, lest they should open the door 
fot others t6 etiter, arid not iter ih themselves; 
lest they; as missiotiaties; britiging Christ to 
others, or conducting others to Christ, should yet 
be far from Christ themselves. Then, indeed, 
would the delivered ones be the, son who said, ‘I 
will not, and afervenis, gary pet went i it 
w v 0 er son who 
mae deliverers w ° Ww. 


, sir, and went not.” 
Words for Ceachers and Scholars. 

s — oo 

CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY. 
THE most successful Sunday-school teachers are 
not always those of the greatest intellectual abili- 
ties, nor those who are most fertile in inventions 
for pleasing and diverting the children, Some- 
thing more than this is needful to make a person 
su in winning the attention and influencing 
the lives of his hearers. 

The useful teacher isa humble teacher. The one 
who has 'the deepest sense of his own insufficiency, 
and relies most entirely on a heavenly. Helper, 
will always be the most ul. fts of a 


Paulor an Apollos ary pothing without tin blow 
elaine hated ene 


whole body of theology of 
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" believer. 
gas ai 4 iP ihe ‘ and 
hevdeles Ohtine ts tr 
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When we begin td féel. great, gatisfhétion in our 
own abilities and attainments, we may regard it as a 
yr good indicatiui: of ont deficiency. The wisest 
of the heathen, Socrates, said that the only thing he 
knew was his own ignorance. If you speak to a 
young fellow when vindergving an examination, ahd 
say, ‘* Well, how have you dune?” you may be quifé 
sure that if he answers with confidence that be has 
done well; he will be far beliw the poor lad whe 
goes about lamenting his shortcomings. ‘‘ With 
the lowly is wisdom.” What difficulties and. dis- 
turbances often arise from the ifidulgence of an 
= spirit! Ore Diotrephes will often disturb 

© quiet of a whole schovl. Oh, there will be a 
féarfal reckoning for those who thus hinder the 
Lord’s work ! we would be true followers of 
Him who washed the disciples’ feet, we must be 
content to take the lowliest place. in his service 
He regards with no complacency that proud, dis# 
satisfied disposition which insists on haying the 

re-eminence. Such @ témpér tin never enter 
into the kitigdom of heaven. .We must learn that 
lesson so important for those who would work 
together harmoniously for God’s glory: ‘* Let no+ 
thing be done through strife, or vain glory, but in 
lowliness of tnind let each esteem others better 
Wap Senta oe “ioe a 

who are unwilling to idi 

good counsels of others dre out ma in the 

unday-school. . Are they not also out of place in 
the Church of Christ, who has bid us ‘‘ be subject 
one to another, and be clothed with humility?” 





“THE TRUTH TOLD LOVINGLY.” 
‘<I? is certainly like, but it is much better looking 
than the original,” said a gentidman to a great 
painter who had painted his portrait. 
‘<I is the truth told lovingly,” was the reply of 
the artist. 
Was there not 


a _— truth conveyed in this 
answer, dictated by ship ? 

There is a magic power in love to beautify and 
transfigure every object on which it rests:. Without 
it, the world is like frowning cliffs and snow-capped 


seen by the grey light of early morning, 
ith it, it becontes like those same cliffs and peaks 
transformed into marvellous light and beauty b 
the rising sun. Some there are who walk throug 
the. world in the grey moruing twilight: ‘They sev 
nothing but the dark side of things. For them 
then are all knaves ur fools, is no value in 
man’s np roa o Bence aac Others theré 
are, pily, whom rugged promoutery 
pape seis tne light of love. They sée the 
world fhrough @ more ‘agreeable tedium. They 
know that there are ‘‘ rough places;” bit. that God 
can make tliem “ plain;” that though there may 
doubtless be deceit and dece vere 34 thé: good; om 
the whole, counterbalances the eyn 
Sunday-school teacher, have a (ais | 
paint. Itisthe it of Him who is ‘ fairer than 
the children: of men.” You go to your class from 
Sunday to Sunday to hold up béfore them Jésas; 
to sot balate tend the: grace, ere 
of your Lord; to present him to them as the object 
of their love and life-lon ae to portray his 
! Cogracter, and Ww Ts not this a 
should be lovingly dong? Should not 
: 9 own t, be 


nt with Heayen’s 
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lovingly told? Qan you déal with them coldly, rye oi 
intelloceuaily, as you would demonstrate a mathe- Miblical Gx positions, 
matical problem? Should not the simple sentence, IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“the truth told lovingly,” express the matter and <li 
manner of your teachin : Length of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. 

It has often been said that knowledge is Trevis The following are the passages referring t6 this — 
With even more truth it may be said that love is “Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 


ken is the truth] |, . Balt 
ae i eat Dong spot ay be important, | *eirs, and shall serve them; and they shall aflict them 


weighty, solemn; but if not spoken in love it will | /2¥r sundred years.”—Gen. xv..18.. 4 

fail to reach the heart. “The sojourning of the. children of. Israel, who 
Does the fire of love burn low in your own heart ?| dwelt in Exypt, was four hundred and thirty years.”— 

Go to Him who is able to kindle it to a glowing) Exod. xii. 40. tid. 

flame. Rest not until this Divine love shall bea] «And God spake on this wise, That his seed should 

living fountain in your own soul, sending forth sojourn in a strange land; and that they should bring 


healing ~waters. Rest. not until, ‘‘ speaking the : : 
truth A love,” you shall be able to lead the lambs them into bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred 


entrusted to your care to Israel’s gentle and loving sence. Ante vil. 6. 
Shepherd. The law, which was four hundred and thirty years 


after,” &c.—Gal. iii, 17. 
There are two difficulties to be considered: in. these 
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“ONLY THIS ONE.” 








Sarp a teacher to a superintendent. of a country 
Sunday-school, “‘I have only. this one in my 
class; it’s not worth while for me to come any 
longer. Can’t you get another teacher? There is 
no use in my coming for one scholar.” 

It set the superintendent thinking. To be sure 
there was but one left, out of a jae apo class ; 
and this one a poor neglected girl, with no advan- 


statements, First, the variations in the number of years 
| assigved to the stay of the children of Israel in Egypt; 
| and, secondly, the impossibility of making the actual 
sojourn in Egypt itself so long as either 400 or 430 
years, 

Now, the first difficulty may, without much violence, 
be. disposed of by considering that, in the passages 





tages outside the Sunday-school, whose mind was! Where 400 years are assigned’ as the time, the period 
not remarkably bright, nor her manners attractive, | is reckoned from the birth of Isaac, which, took place 
yet capable, with patient and earnest teaching, of twenty-five years later than the giving of the’ promise, 


“‘cuming to a knowledge of the truth.” But then, | and that, although this would actually reduce the time to. 


she was ‘‘ only this one!” 405 years, and not 400, a round number is tised. * The 480 


Ped ak oe hay hit pal girs | think P ng | Years must therefore be considered as thé more accurate 
OUgaL OF the Aree CAG Who, on a summer s Cay? statement, and must be reckdtied to commence from the 


Be Te eens only cue” bot. in cource of tiene. siving of the promise to Abrabam., Unless this be done, 


there grew up a noble oak, under whose bioad : weshall find, from acomputation founded upon the known 
limbs many a weary traveller rested, grateful for ages of Jacob, Joseph, Levi, and, Moses (see below), that 
their shade; and whose massive wood at last was the actual time of the dwelling in Exypt itself could not 
converted into the strong, swift ship which bore the possibly have been more than half 430 years. A remarkable 





Gospel to lands beyond the sea, 
many enterprises, Ohristian and benevolent, in our 
own day, the works of self-denial and ‘love, their 
present and: far--eaching results, thickly gathering 
amidst scenes of war and strife, and of how often in 
their early history the value of ‘only one” had 
been wonderfully deinonstrated. And the text, too, 
came into his mind, ‘‘ A little one shall become a 
thousand.” 

And, more than all, he thought of that last great 
day, when every teacher and every scholar shall 
stand to'give up their account to Christ;| Then that 
poor child will be present. If she’ be found on the 
right hand, will it not be ‘‘a joy for ever.” to her 
earthly teacher?» But if, for lack of Sunday-school 
instruction, she be found ‘on the left hand, will: it 
seem a light thing ‘to her teacher that, because :he 
got tired of taking pains, he gave up all earnest 
effort to save: ‘‘ only this one?’ : 

Oh, brother, sister, co-workers 


Christ, Jet us ‘*not be weary it well-doing;”” | let-us 


not forget that ‘there is joy'in the 'jpreenee.of the | ""®. 


angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 








Dear ee A ami 
are ers to the vast sums of: grace | j 
day expended; because they ate finite, bu 
tlie chabncek: we , mbar 


; 
a2 tof 

t 4 z 
ie te 


e thought of the | confirmation of this’ view being the correct one, is given 


by the fact that, in the Septuagint version of'the passage, 
Exod. xii. 40, we find, “The sojourning of Israel in Evypt, 


years.” Now, it has been asserted, and upparently with 
some probability, that these words, “and in. the Jand 
of Canaan,” were an addition made by the Greek trans- 
lators, who were conscious of the difficulty, But even 
supposing this to be so, this addition, which was made not 
later than B.c. 277; when the “ law ” was translated; shows 
us that this was the received explanation of the passage 
aud the difficulty at a period not much later than’ the 
revision of the canon by Ezra. _ This.is also the statement 
of St. Paul in the Galatians, reckoning the time. from 
the giving of the promise to Abraham tu the -publica- 
tion of the law on Mount Sinai, mis 

We may fairly, then, take this interpretation, and 
‘to copsider how the 430 years’ between’ these 

ft be accounted Tor, 9 8) eo 
ished with dita from the! agodite tn 
» Which will almost enable i 9 


pura epee 
promise was Ae Ry eee when he 








and in the land of Canaan, was four hundréd and thirty 


ys ee ae oe ee ee Ee. 
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went down to Egypt. This accounts for 215 years; | violated. For instance, it is clearly not either necessary 
for 85 and 130 make 215. or right to give correct information to a murderer in 
We are told (Gen. xli. 46) that “ Joseph was thirty | search of his victim. Misdirection in such a case would 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh ”—i. e., at the not only be not wrong, but would be a positive duty. 
commencement of the seven years of plenty. At the; This is a case apparently very analogous to that of 
end of nine years from this date—i. ¢., the seven years of | Rahab, 
plenty, and ‘two out of the seven years of famine (vide| Again, in considering the treachery which Rahab 
Gen. xlv. 6)the descent into Egypt took place. Joseph | exercised towards her country, we must recollect that 
was ‘therefore thirty-nine years of age when this hap-| we have a right to suppose that she had. become fully 
pened; and as Jacob was 130 years old when the! assured of the existence of an all-mighty God, whose 
migration took “place, Joseph must have been born wrath against her countrymen was justly awakened, 
when his father was about ninety-one—at the end of the and who had determined to punish then for their 
fourteen years’ service for his two wives—that is, seven | wickedness, This may fairly be gathered from Joshua 
years:after the double marriage with Leah and Rachel. | ii.9, 10,11. _ She inferred justly, from the mighty acts 
Levi; being the third child born of the marriage, would which the Lord of the Israelites had already performed 
be about’ four. years older than Joseph. Now Levi was for his chosen people, that he “had given them the 
137 years old when ‘he died, and as. he would be forty- ; land,” and that any one who would be saved must:make 
three (thirty-nine and four) years old, acvording to this common cause with them, and, deserting kindred and 
computation, when the descent into Egypt took place, | brethren, and father’s house if necessary, declare for the 
his death would happen ninety-four years after the | only true and liviniy God, who is “God in heaven above 
migration. Moses was Levi’s grandson, being the son | and in earth befiéath.” This was the exercise of faith 
of his daughter, Jochebed, and was eighty years old commended and held up as an example by St. Paul in 
when the children of, Israel left. Exypt. Ninety-four the Hebrews, Having fully made up her mind upon 
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| and eighty make’174, which leaves forty-one years to be this point,and seeing clearly her only hope of escape 


accounted for between the birth of Moses and the death | from the just wrath which was going to visit her wicked 
of his grandfather Levi, We are told in Numb. xxvi. | fellow-countrymen, she then carried out her faith into 
59 that Jochebed was born in Egypt: “As to the the works which St. James, looking at the Christian 
actual age of ‘Jochebed when Moses was born, we have | religion from ‘a different, though not a contradictory 
no information, and it must be allowed that there is ' point of view to St Paul, speaks of in the terms we have 
some little difficulty here. For we cannot suppose that , quoted above. 

Jochebed. was born after. Levi was 100 years old, so that, 
atany rate, Moses’s mother could not be dess that seventy- 
eight (forty-one and thirty-seven) when she bare him. 
We know, however, from the case of Jacob (without 








WHAT IS THE MUSTARD. PLANT OF 
SCRIPTURE ? 







































quoting the miraculous birth of Isaac), who married at 
the age of eighty-four, and had children born to him 
many years after, that the births of Jochebed ‘and 
Moses, when their parents were so advanced in age, are 
not at all incredible. . 

» We refer our readers. to Dean Alford’s note on 
Gal. iii. 17; and to an elaborate note appended to the 
sermon on Mosés) lately. published by Canon Trevor, 
of York, in his book called “ Types and the Antitype,” 
from which we have’ derived’ great assistance in the 
remarks we have made above. 

Rahab’s conduct in harbouring the spies, pede 

This is spoken of in the following’ terms ‘by th 
apostles Paul and James respectively :— 

“ By faith the harlot, Rahab perished not with them 
that believed not, when she had received the spies with 
peace.”—Heb. xi. $1. ‘ 

“ Was not Rahab the harlot justified by works, when 
she had:received the messengers, and had sent them out 
another way ?”—James ii. 25.' 
~ he fact of ‘the’ apostles giving praise to this appa- 
rently deceitful and treacherous conduct, has occasioned 
much difficulty to commentators. 

_; Rahab’s act, may be considered, in two aspects—first, 
as being untruthful; and, secondly, as being an act of 
treachery to her:king and country. 

Now, ‘as regards the falsehood, it may be fairly classed 


In my paper on “‘ Locusts,” which appeared in the 
columns of this magazine for May 14 (p. 89), I 
quoted a remark of Kirby and Spence, which the 
intelligent reader of the Bible will do well to keep 
in mind—*‘* How apt even learned men are to per- 
plex a plain question, from ignorance of the customs 
of other countries.” It is unquestionable ‘that we 
often miss the true meaning of Scripture by for- 
getting the Oriental and figurative mould in which 
much of its language is formed; and by interpreting 
Rastern’ phrases according to the standard of our 
matter-of-fact English notions. 

The ‘question’ ‘as to what icular plant is 
denoted by the seed which, being “‘the least of all 
seeds,” afterwards becomes ‘‘a tree,” or, as St. Luke 
says, ‘a great’tree,”"in the branches of which tho 
birds of the air “* come afd lodge,” has long puzzled 
the commentators, Let us, bearing in mind what 
has been remarked above, shortly consider it. 

Now, certainly, to our western minds, it does 
a , at first sight, in the highest degree impro- 

le that the common ‘mus plant of our: own 
country should be intended. Surely,'-we say, no 
species of Sinapis can be understood to come within 

6 Biblical allusions ; again, the: seed of the mus- 
tard plant is not the smallest of all known seeds, 
Hence, with’ these’ difficulties—which, however, I 
hope'to show are merely apparent, and not real—it 
is usual to deny the claim of the’ common mustard 
plant, and to advance that of a little known tree, 





among those few extreme cases in which all moralists 
have agreed’ in “allowing that literal truth may te 


the Salvadora ‘persica ‘of botanists, im-its place. 
The° Eastern travellere, Irby and: Mangles, appear 
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to have been the first persons to draw the attention 


of writers to the exisienve of this tree in Palestine, | 


near the Southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
“ There. was one curieus.tiee,” they write, “ which 
we obseryed in great numbers, and whic th bare & 
fruit in bunches, resembling in appearance the 
currant, with the colour of the plum. It has a 
pleasant, though strong aromatic taste, and, if taken 
In any quantity, producés a similar ‘irritability i in 
the nose and eyes. The leaves of this tree haye the 
same pungent flavour as the fruit, though not so 
strong. We think it probable that this is the tree 
our Saviour alluded to in the parable of the mus- 
tard seed, and not the mustard plant which is to be 
found in the north.” 

In the year 1844, Dr. Royle, a learned beim 
read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which he endorsed the opinions of Captains Ling 
and Mangles, adducing, as an additional argument 
ia favour of the Salvadora persica, the fact that 
its Arabic name is khardal, that is, “ mustard,” 
With this evidence before us, why can, we not. be 
satisfied with the claims of this tree to denote 
mustard plant of Scripture? Principally for ay 
reason, that the Sulvudorg persica is ve 
met with in Palestine; it grows only in fis was jaa 
valley of Engedi, near the Dead Sea, and nowhere 
else. ‘Now, the reader will see, at one glance, that 
the ‘f mustard tree" of Scripture must have been 
some common and well-known plant, otherwise. it 
would not have formed the subject of a parable. | rich 
Let us see whether the common mustard plant 
(Sinapis nigra) may not be able to fulfil the 
conditions of the parable. 

The Sinapis niyra often grows in the Holy Land 
to the hejght of ten or twelye feet, Irby and 
Mangles speak of it as reaching as high as their 
horses’ heads. Dr. Thomson says he has seen it 
en the rich plain of Akkar as tall.as a rider on 
horseback, Therefore, taking into account the low 
plants upon which small hae often rest—and the 
Greek word implies no notion of buidding neste 
there is nothing at all in this allysion against the 
common mustard plant being the thing deuoted, 
It is true that St, Luke describes the 
growing into a “! great trea;”’ but then St. Matthew 
expressly mentions it as a ‘ herb,” or as the Greek 
word literally means, ‘a garden herb,” The ex- 
pression ‘t great tree,” if applied absolutely to rt 
Sinapis nigra, may appear to be unsuitable; bu 
we understand it as spoken re/atively, the meaning 
is most elear; for if we consider the large size to 

which the mustard plant often grows, it may well 
he ealled a 4 + tree” when. comp with 
other * erbs,” As to the expression the 
‘tloast of all seeds,” it is clearly hyparbolical, for 
there are many than 


seeds amaller mustard 
but, as the:Archianep of ee haa sdmirebly 


ebserved, ‘‘ it is sufficient te know that 
grain of mustard seed’ was a proverbial} poo 
among the Jaws for sdmpthing extremely minute; 


and the Lord, in his po popes teaghing, adhered 
Pen lees ht ee 
4) 
Ph dnontGrosks and Romane at high va 
es mustard ae and used it: as re 
ete “a it) the: possession of ¢ rita oendnal 
cidiire, tn 4 the time of our Lord, there 
is waa reason to believa, from wig ern allusions 
to it in Jewish writers, considered mustard: seed 


igreas? sy gig 





useful and wholesome condiment, and for this pnr- 
> ose cultivated this plant amongst ether “ pot 
erbs.” in their gardeng, 


SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE, 
NO. TV-7- WHARFEDALE ABOUT BOLTON. 
Let us over Bolton Bridge to the western side 
of the Wharfe, and turn to the right along the road 
until. we reach. the wall of the Abbey grounds, 
Here is a pleasant cottage in which the guide 
lives, and here is a little ak erhaps the guide's 
daughter, who shades her face froin the sun with 
one hand, while in the other she holds out to us 
two large keys. Not a word does she say, but her 
whole manner shows that she is offering to us arti- 
eles of the first ‘necessity, which we shall accept 
without hesitation. We do so, and the little maid 
retires bashfully, with ap gir of entire satisfaction, 
We enter by a.door in the wall, and turn along a 
high grassy terrace to a point whence we can see 
the wl nie of the Abbey to the best advanta 
The ruin stands on a semi-circular stretch of 
meadow, formed Pr a bend of the river. In 
front of it is a recipitous cliff, erowned with 
foliage, down the gee of which a waterfall descends 
to the stream below. On the opposite side the hills 
close in around it, sheltering it; with their dense 
apie. Mis oa the rat te begs Pg , 
es, beyond which appear, the broa 
backs af of the fells, while northwar« Pot f the ruin are 
oves of Bolton Park, extending up to the 
he dhs of Simon’s Seat and “Barden Fell. 
is a scene of singular softness and beauty, and, 
no ‘doubt, from’ the’ monikish point of view, an 
admirable site for @ dwelling.’ If -veligion con- 
sisted in the’ performance : of Phage and its 
ministers their duty 2 @ hess 
possible gare of themselves, ving 8 4 
of. the bow to gat mm, how Ha a such 
p.6 situation as that of Bolton’ woul ‘be the 
est possible. But how milly different © from 
this luxurious ease was the life of the true 
ag | Christian teachers, as’ récorded “in “thé New 
Testament ! Confessing themselves’ strangers and 
Se ne a Mig i pe Pao 
yes; but te God and to. their -fellow-men, 
choosing rather to ply gl gl hg 


accumulate and to rats 
shill jn tho brewing or. any eee not mur 
in 5 wh 
at ea mee f af ar a. vita ouse of 
whet bet belive in Christ were ively sone. 
hitecture this ‘revived in @ surprising 
manner of "ais: and we have chutrehes more splen- 
did than tem les, and chapels nearly as ornate _ 
churches. Is this 


this an indication of .teli 
aie 





corrupt pe that we are Hee 


hat matters that 
to Afi ial should our places of are oe 


necessary connection 
e of a bui ding d the character "of the we 
trace the corinection would 
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pe the al Piney stems of the middle ages are! the -ruin is, yet visible the line of the ponds, now. 
new life. In 1842 there were 624 fled up, in which they stored their fish, and it is 
Fon gi iests in Fingland and Wales, 487 mass-| said that the greyling sometimes caught in the 
USES, forreais and 3 monasteries, or houses | river was imported by them. We learn from the 
for wa 1863. there, were 1,242 priests, 872) ‘‘Monasticon” that in one year the priory con- 
houses, 162 convents, and 65 monasteries, or | sumed 1,000 gallons of wine. At that time the 
ouses for men, Such an increase of Romanism in institution numbered 200 persons, of whom, no 
twenty-one years is sufficiently striking; but in os the "Bay: Gs ere serving men 
Scotland itg advance has been still more rapid.| We stroll. on gh the park, ‘through the 
While, then, we look on the decaying walls of | woods--to which our keys admit us—and down to 
Bolton Priory, let us not shut our eyes to the fact | the bank of the river, picking our way among the 
that in our own day many similar institutions are | rocks, admiring the many wild: flowers, the thick 
bene planted on English soil. tangled undergrowth of ferns, bilberry, moss, and 
itself is not of great extent. At the | creepers; we stand awhile by the roaring Strid, 
atettine an unfinished tower, elaborately or- | resisting the temptation to jump across, and then 
namented, built by Richard M¢on, the last prior, | pass on to a similar scene higher up. Very charm- 
who was not able to complete it before the ia ing are the views of the river above and below us, 
» monasteries. in 1540, Within this | — it flows sometimes tranquilly beneath over- 
west front of the Abbey, of the date | shado “iodivity. and sometimes violently down « 
th eentury. The naye and the north | rocky 4d Higher up are meadows leading 
bare aol in, and form the parish | to the ruins of Barden Tower, one of those Santing 
pee fy ong the angular arches and columns lodges referred to in the last article. The towar was 
of the aisle appear a Saxon column and cylindrical | built by Lord Henry Clifford; who fed sheep on 
arch, which may have belonged to an older edifice. ; the Oumberland downs while the aitnindes of 
The choir ig, ‘no doubt, the oldest i of the Edward I[V.' hung over his house;' and who on 
building, as it exhibits the rem of Saxon . being restored to his patrimony, chose to dwell here 
capitals and interweaved arches, with some win- | tather than at court. Other names known to his: 
dows and decorations pibsoqnently interpolated. | tory. are associated with this building, including 
The choir and transepts gre crumbling away, arid | that of Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, who 
the cloister court, with the chapter-house, refec- | restored the tower, and caused an inscription te be 
we , and other offices, has alto, wl disappeared, — upon it commemorating the act, and re- 
rach ie 120 A mohas founded gf | ferring to Isaiah lviii. 12, The crumbling) walls 
oe - by Williaen 9. Meschines pay ores sas eee ian the pride of the inscription. 
nad Ci ays e pan bral of a. a of the m its associations and its picturesque 
legend that the Embsay he rine ruin is of no interest. ‘The chapel, which 
ty ay ie gsr by Alice de | was probably built by Henry Clifford, is the only 
lé, rien and the widow of William ate ion in good preservation. The incumbent of 
Fitz-Dunean, to. commemorate the death of her Iton holds Divine service in it once a fortnight. 
nae at,‘ the Strid.” ‘This is the name given| Above Barden Tower is @ thick wood, through 
toa va peer miles higher up the river, where | which a stream, or ‘** beck,” as they call it in thes 
the bed of the stream is one mass of rocks,’closing | parts, flowa over a rocky bed, falling at one point 
in at'one point so narrowly that it is almost pos- some thirty to forty feat of sheer descent. The 
sible -to'stride across; hence the name. The river, | beauty of the scene lies less in the fall itself than 
which’ is' of iderable breadth just above thé |in the strange intermingling of foliage aud thick 
Strid, ei oe me mda channel with underwead which shut it in on every side, and gre 
Baier jump | even more remarkable at a point some distance 
rg tate i the soy’ rans | above the fall. We linger here only a short time, 
um @| and then cross ovar..the bridge, and commence the 
B “i tae c) be do og Sn Yack a and | ascent of Simon’s Seat. The a foliage of Bolton 
br Fai ting and by woods has -now disappeared, and the character of 
the scenery entirely changed. The valley opens 
Poole, wie out: widel ips below, on the ou, of the: river, are 
to Beltou in 1822, | farms an ures ; and above, the sides of the hills 
when she became | onenen with pine woods, extending ta the line 
, anit, xvas some days | of moorland which crowns their summits. 
Wordsworth and We follow a cart track through the pines, and 
legend of the ‘cept a ~~ cross the moor to a small crest of rocks which 
and as is now oat incense appears in the Gatang » . Some cottiers of the dale 
are here en ‘cutting peat for their winter 
death ass ted the 2 Sot supply of fugl--a .very important operation, and 
@ witness to or one requimng. care favourable weather for its 
mia the Abbey ht esibishod, successful accomplishment. This is a very fine bed 








on of an ef at, the de ae t of ages, and it yields good fuel 


er 0 ut five feet, A tall, upright race 
these peat- fle tters, with. clear stia soa 


ag ot poh wan sy) ate ee 
y nf Peper oripston, develo itself qnly. jn 

Landgeer’ le hough Re more 

in oe pp anbey dm am. vie Nien Aue ae ie ie feet: above the sea, and therefore only 
plore ob iin Tn p field to the southward of 'a mountain by courtesy, Simon’s Seat commands a 
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view of a wide extent of country, the aspect of 
which is very remarkable. We climb the rocks, 
and find ourselves in the midst of a ‘promiscuous 
mass of hills thrown together in strange confusion, 
as though the earth: had ‘been violently upheaved, 
and tossed to and fro’ by volcanic agency. Geolo- 
gists assert that the whdle-of this district has, in 
some remote. time; been submerged beneath the 
ocean, or has formed: the bed of some inland sea. 
The view extends ‘from’ York Minster, on the’ one 
side, to Pendle’ Hill, in Lancashire, on the other. 

Rylstoneis within sight, from whence the ‘‘ White 
Doe” of Wordsworth’s poem is said to have pro- 
ceeded to Boltom Abbey.” Rylstone was formerly a 
manor of the Norton family, held by them as mesne 
lords under the Cliffords, and it appears that quarrels 
were continually occurring between the two families 
on account of the Nortons making free with the deer 
which came onto their lands, and'to which the Clif- 
fords maintained a claim. ‘ Out of these circumstances 
the tradition of the ‘*. White Doe” appears to have 
arisen, though it is not easy to see what connection 
it has with them. The story is merely that after 
the dispersion of the Norton family, consequent ‘on 
the part they took in the rebellion of 1569, a white 
doe was’ seen to cross from Rylstone to Bolton 
Abbey every Sunday, remaining in the churchyard 
during the services, and returning to Rylsvone when 
they were over. 

Deseending the hill, we return along the road , 
towards Barden Bridge. Our attention 1s attracted | 
to a*small stone cottage, with thatched roof, by the | 
road side, in the wall of which a board is fixed; 
announcing it to be the New*Inn.*:We enter a 
little low-roofed kitchen, and ‘ask ‘for tea? ‘In a 
short time it will be ready, and we walk into*an 
inner room, completely lined with a circular settle 
—doubtless useful to keep out draughts on winter 
nights. The aspect of affairs*is not encouraging, 
but the provision made for us is almest:overwhelm= 
ing. The ‘‘ tea” comprises five different: kinds'of 
cakes (hot and cold), ham,.eggs, bread; butter) and 
home-made cheese. Any attempt to consume these 
delicacies is, of course, out of the question; and we 
agree that it isprobably the custom here, as a token 
of hospitality, to put everything that may be in the 
house on the table.. A primitive state of manners 
still prevails in these dales, ‘and the inhabitants, 
whatever their faults may be, are Sag in' a’ great 
degree free from the “guile” which is character- 
istic of the dwellers in towns. 

There are other scenes around Bolton, other 
woods and waterfalls, which deserve.a visit; but we 
are tired, and our eye has taken in to-day as many 
impressions as the mind can retain. 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO, IX.—MONEY “DUG OUT OF’ LONDON MUD "— 
THE ANNUAL FEAST —RESULTS FOR BOTH WORLDS— 
BANDS OF HOPE—WORKING MEN’S CLUBS, 


Nor long since an outcast lad said to a leading officer 
of the Uvion:—“I° never had a chance in my life;” 


and so hecame to a -school, and found the friends 
he needed. ‘The teachers, while they have no sympath 
with idlers, invariably help on the’ willing-h 

Thus, through such assistance, no less than 1,652 ragged 
scholars obtained work ‘last year. ‘ Let every reader join! 


have accrued from the direct and indirect agency of 
ragged-schiools, so largely tending to social happiness and 
the diminution of crime. Is it's light thing thatabove 700 
boys and girls, mostly rescued from the dens of Londo’ 
have been sent out as emigrants by the Ragyed-School 
Union? and that, under adequate superintendence, they 
speedily obtained work, and are ised by the 
Colonial :authorities as the most: industrious of British 
colonists? And are we not summoned to jubilant glad. 
ness that there are now $73 shoeblacks,, who—clad in 
red, or, yellow, or. brown—-make our broadways ring. with 
their cheerful young. cry, “Clean your boots, sir ;” and 
last year dug, as it were, out of the London.mud no less 
a sum,than £6,222? At their first, establishment, in 
1851, it was supposed that they could only. retain a 
position as long as’ fereiguers coming to the Exhibition 
were in the midst'of us, But now they are a recognised 
institution, ever progressively prosperous, and since 1851 
the brigade has earned £36,620. Justly and pithily has 
it ‘been said, in connection ‘with facts like ‘these, and 
labourers: such as these indastrious, youthful, ever 
cheery band, “They have shown ‘that we need not go to 
Culifornia in search of gold mities.”” * 2 

‘he last annual gathering of the-shoeblack brigades 
of the metropolis, for their winter’ treat, held in Free- 
masons’, Hali on the 27th of February, 1864, fully 
revealed the present extent of thé -benefits thus secured, 
Lord Shaftesbury presided, and members of ,his fainily 
were present. A printed statement, was circulated in, the 
room, as to the condition .of, the eight, London societies, 
and stutistivs of each. . The, total, number of , boys 
employed are 373, showing an, increase of eighteen over 
last year; and the total earnings, £6,222, showed an in- 
crease over the previous year uf ho.less than £1,557. 
It appears that only the Central Society is fully self- 
supporting. Several of the others have refuges attached 
to them for homeless boys, by which their expenses ‘are 
necessarily muvh increased: ~The “Govertiméut having 
refused to aid industrial schiodls for destitute boys who 
have conimitted no offence against the’ law, it is mainly 
by ‘institutions ‘like th which © offer’ ‘remunerative 
work, that:such boys: can be: provided! for.’ Since: 1851 
they. have been the means of preventing many-hundreds 
of. boys falling into crime. Oppositionshas been given to 
the, shoeblack .sogiety, not only by. boys ~who .wear ‘the 
uniform. of,the St. Vincent de Paul; the Catholic associa- 
tion, but. by abhtrs, who are connected with no, suciety, 
These often ill-use them at their stations, and, if they 
can find an opportunity, rob them of their blacking and 
brushes, and sometimes of their money. ‘The public can 
assist these sovieties—1. By subseriptions to thuse which 
are in need of them. 2. By encouraging the boys at 
the stations, and reporting them for misconduct. 3. By 
providing education for boys who are deserving. ° 

During the International Exhibition of 1862 | there was 
a special division ‘detached from the various ‘brigades, 
and kept up for twenty-eight weeks, the average number 
of ‘boys employed’ :being fifteen ;> their: ‘ earnings 
were £245 2s. 10d. During the meeting of the National 
Rifle oe pene pa irc , twelve geen <a 
quartered. in, the volunteer camp. | A tent.was assi 
them, and they were plaved under .the charge. of a 
sergeant. It .was, just. -before. the annual meeting of 
February last that a gentleman.was employing a. shoe- 
black, and said to him, “I’ve seen Lord bury.” 
“ Have you indeed,” said the bright-eyed lad; “I shall 
see him myself on Friday.” Sunny , memories must 
remain with every one who has attended annual gather- 
ings ‘like ‘this, The ‘noble disinterestedness of the 
‘shoeblacks. was seen in gifts to the funds in aid of 
the dis operatives ‘in Lancashire. Besides a 
‘shilling’ from each," some" gave''a *per’- centage on 
‘their ‘savings, amounting ‘in ‘one instance to’ fifteen 





with us in thanksgiving for those temporal results which 


‘shillings. But the’ Ragged-School Union has’ to do 
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with two worlds. In a former paper we-gave ius! 
trations, from ‘facta drawn from our personal sphere of 
observation; of the reality of “spiritual. life’ in 
yged-dchools. ‘Those statements referred chiefly to 
reliyious awakening the children; but we have 
tional facts to communicate now. ‘There are at 
this ‘motient, ‘besides the paid teachers (who are 
earnest, apt, and devoted, pro-eminently worthy of their 
scanty hire), 2,695 voluatary teachers, of whom it has 
been emphatically said, “They would consider their 
he as a failure were only temporal) fruits vouchsafed, 
y do not regard themselves merely as.a kind of social 
police; they work for God, and nos siemply for man ; they 
work, riot for time, but for eternity.” 
hear that there are no less than 174, formerly. ragged 
scholars, now: teachers in the very schocls where they 
theinselves first sought and found a Saviour ; that there 
aré scholars scattered far and wide, not only in England, 
but throughout the world; who have publicly avowed 
their allegiance to Christ at his table! 

Some of these’ (says the Raggel~School Magasine), we 
know, are acting as evangelists, in-doors aud out of doors, 
to the class’ from which they were excavaterl, and are living 
proofs that the Gospel is as powerful now as when Peter 

i nitrous sermon at the feast of Pentecost. 


ow cheering to | 





os his wo 
us, too, above 200 adults, members of our parents’ meet- 


ings, have been admitted into church fellowship, many of | 
whom are living epistles known and read of all mon. Other | 


and as startling results might be added, especially of 
scholars and parents whose death-beds have been illumined 
by the presence of the Saviour they loved, and, whom, ac- 
nis to the measure of their grace, they served faithfully. 
“Baiids of Hope” have been established in some of 
the arent of thé metropolis. These are juvenile 
temperance societies, The “ragged” ranks have, ulas! 
found their main source of supply fromy drunken fathers 
and mothers. One of these bands las* proved’ very 
éffective in gy tbl Mews Ragged-School. ‘The founder 
has been for fifteen years an earnest labourer in the 
Is. In iy ti the history of his Baud of Hope, 
declafes that this is a work for the nation’s 
thick no other “gency can papely, San it is imperatively 
demanded, and that the effects have been of inimediate 
and lasting good. “ Neither does the carrying out of it 
interfere at all with any other philatithropic or Christian 
atfort, ee p particularly in the institution of ragged- 
schools, this movement not only not hindered, but 
been a powerful anxiliary to the énd contemplated 
y these schools, by induving thé children to be more 
sel-reliant, ore dependent on their own individual 
sxertions, om J une, 1853, to Fane, 2862, 1,430 names 
ave been enrolled as members, and ‘the ititerest of the 
ve nis still increasing. The increase from June, 
I 1862 was 190 members; twenty-four meetings 
were hel and twenty-four addresses given to 8,600 
ittle listeners; some bord anoree oo pieces were 
repeated by the o mh; di were 
; ie and talked } ec various kitids of fermented 
and dist god analysed before the children ; 
: Of mel: récitation, and other books, 
it been given away. -three in 


in.conpestion with tha London Union, kare formed 

i ot Hoy “hey have already énroted ° 8,301 
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mothers....But “ fathers’ meetings” have, as a rule, 
failed to reach the men. ‘What was wanting was the 
working men’s club, such as in a former paper we illus- 
trated and described, in noticing the Working Men’s 
Club and Reading-Room, Duck Lane, Westminster. A 
visitor to it, from the office of the Ragged-School Union, 
has put it on record that, to its credit, not a window has 
been broken, or any damage done to the outside of the 
cere Sosy oe poirehge. is in as good condition 
as when opened, and not a book, newspaper, or, pen 
has been taken away. a 

This institution has.in connection with it a penny 
bank, a labour loan society, enabling a member, at the 
ond of three months, to borrow a specified sum, which is 
to be repaid, by weekly instalments (in a year and nine 
months there has. not been one defaulter) ; asick funda 
temperance society, a barrow club (specially for coster- 
mengers, who go on for years paying for the hire of 
barrows and trucks), together with a Bible class and a 
prayer meeting, held every. Wednésday for halfan hour— 
all have been formed, and are a blessing to the members, 
The nomber on the books last year was 400,. W. 
should net such elabs be spread all over the kingdom 

life, political life, religious life, all would thus. be 
subserved; for many who have savings of. their own 
regard themselves as capitalists, and, feeling t they 
have.a station in the country, cease % regard. the upper 
elassea with dislike, It. was one of these men who 
thus addressed Lord Brougham:—“ Therefore, my lord, 
we have learned to respect the laws, and, farther, to 
look upon the higher classes of society as our friends. 
Formerly we looked with suspicion upon them ; but that 
is changed, since we, have seen what has. been done for 
us.” What.a lesson, nob only for the working man, but 
also for the rich and great ones of the land, is given. by 
words like these! May each, Divinely taught, and humbly 
and lovingly drawn together towards that cross whither 
“ail men” shall yet. gravitate by an irresistible attraction, 
learn and put in pregtice, and that. speedily, the duties 
which they owe to: one another. . 
(To be continued.) 








BELLE AT THE STUDY. 
Who comes knocking at my door? 
‘Let me in,” says Belte. 
Ab! I’ve heard that voice before 
* Let me in,” says Belle, 
I will be ao. good and still; 
: | Dear papa, you know I will 
Just a little corner fill. 
Let me in,” says Belle. 
So I spoke the welcome werd, 
*“ Come in, little’ Belle.” 
Her two little feet I heard. 
Here I come,” says Belle, 
In there peeped a golden head, 
Chubby face, with cheeks-so red; 
** Welcome, little one,” I said. 
“ Here I come,” says Bee, 


I. was tired and full of gloom, 
When you. came, my Belle; 
Dark and lonely seemed the reom 
Till you cathe, thy’ Belle; 
But your presence changed ft quite, 
For you, brought, a flood of light— 
Made my study warm and bright, 
Sunny hittle Belle. 
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HKONW ARDS AND UPWARDS.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


Isabet woke, still smiling. Her dreams had been 
pleasant; and the bright, sunshiny morning brought 
with it an elasticity of spirits she had not felt for some 
time. She dressed herself, musing all the while of 
Herbert; and her hopes on the subject were quick and 
lively; for when a carriage came down the street and 
stopped at the door, she changed colour and snatched 
aside the blind to look. 

It' was not Herbert: it was Mr. Stocks. Isabel re- 
membered, with annoyance, that he had’an early ‘ap- 
pointment with the precentor; and she remembered, 
too, that she had overslept herself, and it was past her 
usual hour of 4 

“Grandpapa will have breakfasted without me,” 


thought she; and she hurried through her toilette, and | h 


descended to the breakfast-room. 

The world looked almost as bright as it had ever done 
to Isabel, that morning. ‘The sun had come from behind 
| its cloud, and rejoiced and warmed her heart. She came 
; du Sy 2 and ready to give an atom of benevolence 
even to Mr, Stocks. : 

He was so completely indifferent to her, that the re- 
membrance of having refused ‘him ‘so lately did not'cause 
her the least embarrassment. ‘She offered him her hand 
quite cordially, and apologised for not having been down 
sooner, 

“I was afraid grandpapa would have hurried you 
away befora I had time to say ‘ -morning.’ By-the- 
by,” added she, glancing at the table with its contents 
undisturbed, “ where is grandpapa ?” 

“Not visible yet, I suppose, Miss Clare,” replied Mr. 
Stocks. 

Pompous and cold as the man was, he kindled up at 
the sight of her. He would have liked a tée-d-téte 
breakfast very much, 

But such was not Isabel’s intention. She summoned 
the servant, and inquired where was his master. 

ae has not rung his. bell yet, ma’am,” was the 
: reply. 


Such a thing had never happened since Isabel could ' 
| such. attack, which. was. sure, sooner or later, to ensue, 


' remember. Like all hale, active old men, the precentor 
' was an early riser, Isabel reflected a moment uneasily ; 
; then she stepped up stairs, and tapped at the precentor’s 


| door. 


* Grandpapa !” 

ae answer, . 

“ Grandpapa, dear, itis time to get up.” 

All was as still as the grave, — 

“ Are you ill, grandpapa?” 

Not a sound. 

Isabel opened the door, and listened. Then, confused 
and alarmed, she went up to the bed. 

“Dear grandpapa, speak to me,” 

There was no reply,and she drew back’the curtain, 
The precentor was, dead, 

The fact came upon her in a moment. Isabel had 
never seen death before. All at once the consciousness 
of what was the matter burst upon her. The face and 
hand, stony, pinched; the.icy coldness, which, when she 
stooped to kiss it, made her start back-in horror, told 
her the same sad truth. It must be death! 

T have’ said that Isabel was strony, and so she was, She 
did not shriek or swoon, as many women would have done, 
She felt a strange, du!l sensation at her heart, a stunned 
feeling in her brain; but’she madé no noise. She drew 
the coverlet over that dear countenance, that would 





never smile again, and knelt down by the bedside, as if 
to draw strength from a higher source than her own; 
for it came upon her, quick as thought, that 

had slipped from under her feet; that life was not to be 
all smooth and sunny ; that men and. women are born 
to suffer: as well as to enjoy; that bereavement, losses, 
crosses, are the heirlooms of mortality, and there is no 
sure resting-place amid the waves of this troublesome 
world, And Isabel’s soul, met by this frightful evil, fled 
from it to take refuge in her God. 

When she rose from her knees she felt calmed and 
reassured. ‘She did not weep : Isabel’s tears never la 
very ‘near, and the blow had stunned her, But she col- 
lected ‘all her powers, and went down to tell the house- 
hold that their: master had died in his sleep. 

Now Mr. Stocks, though a man apparently obtuse in 
his intellects, had a certain sagacity about him. He 
guessed, from Isabel’s absence, that something was the 
matter. Perhaps he had a presentiment; for presenti- 
ments. not. unfrequently. attend such occurrences. At 
any rate, when Isabel entered the room, pale as ashes | 
and looking like a spectre, he rose up and went to meet 


er, 
“What is the matter, Miss Clare?) For Heaven’s 
was ese OE . nyirte 

“Mr. Stoc' papa is “ 

She said it calmaly ;. then she sat down, and trembled 
violently ; after that. she burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

. Stocks was horrified beyond measure, To use his 
own expression, his hair, stood on end. But he was a 
true gentleman, and he met the emergency exactly as he 
should do, First, he gave vent toa little natural feeling; | 
for the precentor had been his godfather, and he had 
known him, ever since he remembered anything. Then 
he sympathised donnie with Isabel, and announced his 
intention of standing by her in her affliction, and wished 
her:tomake use of him in what way, she pleased 

Isabel. had need .of some one to make use of, Firm 
and self-reliant, as she was, she had come into an ex- 
tremity in which she would be glad even of such a friend 
as Mr. Stocks, 

And Mr, Stocks was as good as his word. 

He took all the steps such a mournful event rendered 
necessary. The medical attendant, who was summoned | 
immediately, declared that the precentor had died in a 
fit. He had had one, he said, two years belore, whilst 
Isabel was at school, and, had been then told that another 


could not but prove fatal to him. The kind old man 
had, therefore, ey aware of his danyer, but had con- 
cealed it from Isabel, to spare her the anxiety she must 
otherwise have suffered, . There was one comfort attend- 
ing this revelation; it saved the necessity of what Isabel 
shrank from with horror—an inguest, : 

Then Mr. Stocks gave up his private engagements, 
and wholly devoted himself to ipaking arrangenients for 
the. funeral. ;...He. took every, trouble he ‘could off 
Isabel’s shoulders, and. allowed her to remain in peace 
and obscurity. .°: , Biss 

He had. sent, for Miss Gertrude Handley to take 
charge of her friend, and Gertrude came at once, But 
she was far more plague than profit, To sn - nothing of 
her nervous terrors, that made it impossible fur her to go 
either up stairs or down by herself; her dread of being 
alone or .in the dark; her hysterical crying about the 
Ain dear precentor,” and her little, garrulous way of 

ing about. him; to say nothing of these, Gertrude, 
in the house of mourning, was just no atall, She 
was, essentially of the world—worldly. of gossip 
and finery, ee novels, and an infinite amount of fri- 
volity, made up the whole of Gertrude, 

Isabel had no, near relations saye the precentor, and 
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her a were not such as she could send for av 
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a time like 4% Besides, she had always stood aloof 
from.them. , She had taken no one into her confidence 
but Gertrude, and her but imperfectly and quite 
against her own will, 

Gertrude. had been, as we have before said, a school 
friend of Isabel's mother, andshe dying young, it seemed 
but natural that Miss Handley should be much interested 
in, aud constantly with, the motherless little girl, In 
this way it was that the two, though in age and disposi- 
tion so dissimilar, became to a certain extent intimates, 

Isabel suffered terribly during. the interval between 
the precentor’s death and his funeral. It was the first 
bereavement she had known, for her parents having died 
before she could remember, she had never felt the loss.of 
them, and the precentor had been all in all to her—her 
parent, friend, and guardian. Now her heart was torn and 
wounded beyond measure; she refused to be comforted. 

But, in her bitter cup, there was let fall this drop,of 
sweetness—Herbert had been invited to the funeral, and 
had.sent word he would come. Mr. Stocks-had commu- 
nicated with him by Isabel’s orders, and informed him 
of the precentor’s death. His answer was brief, and, as 
far as Isabel was concerned, unsatisfactory. Every word 


seemed guarded from misconstruction; but Isabel did |’ 
| misconstrue it. She mistook: prudence for delicacy, and 


her heart, that had lain still and heavy as a stone, gave 
a faint flutter of ho She should see Herbert, and 
beyond this seeing Herbert lay a supposition that might 
clear up Isabel’s destiny. Bereft of one protector, she 
might.tind another, so she fancied. 

Now it so happened that Miss Gertrude Handley, 
ever, on. the watch, and, with a vivid remembrance of 
what she called the “ Loftus mystery,” had spied out a 
thing or. two.concerning it.. Just. before Christmas, as 
ill-luck would have it, she was walking late one evening, 
escorted by, her maid (she had been to visit a friend), 
when she Giles Silverwood’s house ; she. was just 
in time to see a cab drive to the door, out of which a 
lady alighted, followed by Giles himself. This was rather 
an unusual circumstanee, but Gertrude would not have 
noticed it if her.quick ears had not caught the lady’s 


name, 
It was Phebe. 
Gertrude stopped ina moment. The lady was weep- 
ing, and in great agitation. Gertrude saw no more, for 
the door was shut, and the cab drove off. 
But, the coincidence amused her—“ Phoebe! what 
Phoebe?” 
A day or two after Gertrude called at Giles’s, hoping 
to see this Phebe. The blinds were drawn down, as if 
nobody was at home. But there was a movement in 
the room overhead, and a head was suddenly drawn in. 
‘Miss Gertrude knocked, but no one came. The head 
most assuredly was Phcebe’s. 
Phoebe, then, was hiding—and why ? — 
Gertrude’s . curiosity. was. insatiable and devouring, 
When Giles and Margaret were married, she went to 
congratulate them, She had a -natured way with 
her that mado_her visits acceptable to all classes of the 
community. Margaret received her gratefully ; she was 
in her new print gown, the house done up to perfection. 
Giles came in, looking as happy as a bridegroom should 
do; but there was no Phoebe. 
Gertrude was not entirely to be baffled; she began to 
cross-question Giles. f 
She had heard they took in lodgers, 
Giles Jpughed at the idea. He thought the Westover 
people would say anything. : 
“Oh, I tell. you how it by Beg Gertrude, briskly ; 
* it was that lady—you had a Jady staying with you just 


before en Btpen : 
Giles and Margaret looked at eacli other. Then Giles 
adroitly changed. the subject, and. took care Gertrude 


He would not have her get scent of Phebe for the 
wor 
She.of all people—the veriest gossip in Westover ! 
But Miss Gertrude had got scent. 
She sniffed the. ground like auy bloodhound; with no 
more important interests in life, a secret was a grand 
thing for Miss Gertrude. ’ 
Much time, however, passed, and nothing came of it. 
Isabel cut her short... Once she began with a long pre- 
amble about tie Phasbe, and ended by. asserting the fact 
that a Phebe was: at Giles Silveewood’s hidden in 
mystery and obscurity, but Isabel paid ‘no. attention, and 
would not entertain the idea for a moment. 
dust as if there was no other Phosbe in the world! 
Isabel’s heart was at its sorest then. 
But she belonged. to a higher species than did 
Gertrude. 
Miss Handley, meantime, did not let the matter drop ; 
she stuck to it with might.and main. She could have 
had no more congenial employment in the world than to 
unearth Phebe, 
But Phosbe lay in strict confinement, and refused to 
be taken by surprise. 
It. was. the day before the .precentor’s death ‘that 
Gertrude, passing by Giles’s house, saw the door stand. 
ing ajar. Some one was in the room, for, as she pushed 
the door open to go in, that some one disappeared up 
the cottage staircase, rustling as she went, Gertrude 
stood looking round with eager curiosity, That some one 
had, been at,work, for a child’s gown, lay on. the table 
half finished. She took it up, but laid it down imme- 
diately. A book, beautifully bound, was open. Quick as 
thought, Gertrude seized it and turned to the title-page, 
her whole soul, such as it was, leaping to her eyes, On 
the title-page was written, in a good bold hand— 
PHEBE SILVERWOOD, 
FROM HES ATTACHED, 
HERBERT LOFTUS. 

Gertrude:shut the book in haste, Her head felt dizzy, 
the blood rushed to her fingers’ ends. She flew home to 
revel in all the wonders of so vast. a discovery. It ex- 
ceeded in magnitude any mare’s nest that she had ever 
beforediscovered. It quite elevated her to the position of 
a heroine, 

Pheebe had come to light at last. As Gertrude sagely 
remarked, there was no doubt now about the matter; 
Phoebe must either be one thing or the other. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Hersert’s behaviour at the funeral was just what 
might have been expected. He came, but not until the 
mourning coaches were at the door. He had evidently 
passed the night in Westover, for he came on foot, and 
without any mark of haste or of travel. He took his 

lace without having seen Isabel. She was shut up in 
ce room in an agony of grief, and Herbert told Mr, 
Stocks he did not wish to intrude upon her, 

Several relations of the precentor were staying in the 
house. After the mournful ceremony was over Herbert 
shook hands with them, and expressed ‘his sympathy for 
them, and for Miss Clare. He declined the invitation 
to dinner, and, having previously ordered a cab, went 
away in it.’ He had followed his friend to’the grave ; he 
had offered condolence to the bereaved family, What 
more could be expected of hi) a P 

At first ‘Isabel could’ not believe that he was really 
gone, ’Mr. Stocks told her. It was both a relief and a 
surprise to him, for’ he was mortally jealous of Herbert. 
Isabel hid her feelings carefully ; but a two-edged sword 
could not have ont her more deeply. 

Still, she ‘felt sure he would return, or at least write ; 
but he did neither. Days, weeks passed, and’no Her- 





should never approach it again. 








bert, or symptom of him. 
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The yisitors had been gone some time, and Isabel gnd 
Gertrude were alone. it was a pleasant aftertioon in 
spring, and Gertrude had coaxed Izabel into the garden. 
They were walking together, Miss Handley’s arm round 
Tsabel’s waist. 

Isabel was gloomy and taciturn; but Gertrude, who 
had been revolving something in her mind all day, 
suddenly asked== 

“Do you mean to go on living ab Westover, Isabel ?” 

“No—yes—that is, I cannot tell ab present,” said 
Tsabel, in a tone of abstraction, 

“Tf TI were you, I would be married.” 
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“Come in,” and she entered. Phosbe was within, and no 
one elxe; she was working dilivently, and singing softly 
to herself ‘as slie worked. ‘Phere was ‘not a thought 
of terror or surprise ‘in “her mind ‘that ‘afternoon, 
When the door opened, and Isabel came m, Phoebe rose 
hastily, but it was too late to retreat, She had (en- 
grossed with her work) said “Come in” involuntarily, 
and the visitor had immediately obeyed her summons. 

Without any preface Isabel phanged at once into the 
subject uppermost in her mind :— 

“Are you Phosbe Silverwood ?” she bs bg 5 

Phosbe looked scared, and hesitated. “No,” she fal. 


Gertrude felt Isabel’s heart give a leap. The subject | tered 


bad touched her nearly ; so Miss Handley continued— 

“For there are many gentlemen, I suppose, who 
would only be too thankful.” 

“ Gertrude, for shame! Look at this!” and Isabel 
touched the crape on her dress. 

*T know, dear; and no one can be more ; but 
I was thinking of you, and your prospects. If I were 
you, I would give up Mr. Loftus.” 

Again the heart gave a convulsive leap, and then 
. Fsabel withdrew a little, her lips compressed and her 
face pale, 

Gertrude might have taken warning, but she did not, 

*T have reasons for what I say. I did not like to tell 


ou when you were in trouble, but I have found out 


hat Pho . 

Tsabel, like all of us, had her good and her bad angel. 
‘When the bad was dominant, she was flerce and savaye, 
Her eye flashed, her breast heaved, and the hot, pas- 
sionate blood came hurrying to her cheek, At such 
times she looked terrible; she did now. Miss Gertrude 
pated, and was afraid, 

“ What about Phasbe ?” cried Isabel, impatiently. 

“Oh, I will not tell you! You aré so hasty, Never 
mind, I will not allude to it any more.” 

“Yes, you shall, Gertrude! You shall tell me all 
about her !.” 

Gertrude was frightened, and began to whimper and 
protest. But Isabelheld her fast, 

“Iwill not haye this Phebe flang in my teeth for 
ever! ‘Who is she?” 

“TY don’t know; she is hidden at’ Gites Silver- 
wood’s; and Mr. Loftus has given her a book, and 
written her name in it as ‘your attached, Herbert 
Loftus’ He is in love with her, evidently; but whether 
she is——” 

Isabel’s face was like a flame of fire, All of good in 
her was for a time goné, duiven away by a quick, burn- 
ing blast of passion, sad 

he shook Gertsude off, and hurried, towards the 
house; Gertrude followed trembling, Isabel went 
straight up to, her room, aud, without speaking, wrapped 
# shawl round her and tied on her bonnet, her lace 
white with suppressed passion, ‘ 

“6 piel ; listen to me! be patient! Oh, what 
- done low. SO 2 " b " 

wt Isabel shot a glance of furious contempt, af, her 

ses dig co gett i al rs 
she paused, and turped, round, saying, in, a low, 
“J do not believe ps tae te i de often untrue, 
uy fed you so in this igstance, 1 will never, never 

8 xy agin, 

« Really, tox l,” began ae Gertrude, in tears, 

But Isabel was gone. She was hurrying down the 

face sbrouded in her. thick rape, veil, her 
ed, to its centre, Jealousy, bier 


prorieatons Wed SeonneNnnNaS oR PaBEIAS 
sorrento ey Ue. pin ching i 
Silver 8 Ana Than che knocked nthe d B ae 


stood a little to recover her breath ; a gentle voice 





red. 
Isahel interpreted her hesitation her own way, 

“You know You are telling me what is false,” she cried, 
indignantly ; “but F gm tot duped ; you are Phebe Sil- 
verwood ; and,” and her fuce flushed, “you love Herbert 
Loftus, You cannot deceive me, you 'sée.* 

‘Phebe trembled, but remained silent. She could not 
make up her mind what to say; and Isabel hurried on: 

* You dare not — because you know you are guilty ; 
and yet yon dare tive in a respectable man’s house, an 
disgrace him. For shame!” 

{ do nor disgrace niy brother,” rejoined Phoebe, stung 
by the fiprenith. 

“You do,” returned Tsabel; “yon disgrace him and 
tlie man you profess to love, “But for you, he would be 
happy now— happy, and married to one who could appre- 
ciate aud understand him.” : 

* Married !” 

Picehe repeated the word slowly, and with emphasis. 

m Phat ee ae oe you-—” 

Stay,” said be, calmly ; “that possible ; I 
Herbert Lopes wife.” A i 2: Mi ha 

Isabel’s face became bloodless as 4 spectrg’s. 

ae Seay pie ered ies 

es,” and Phoebe held out her hand. “See, T am 
married to him,” “ah 


ae 


CHAPTER XXX. ; 
Mz. Stocks had been sitting in the drawing-room a 
long time waiting for Isabel. He was not a demonstra- 
tive man, as we know, so he did not give way to any 
Siuelane ha mais Wns ha 
no stutidin 6 had so 
1 Ot as day an pti 
ertrude, also, was watching for Tsabet to i; she 
was so full of regret and alarm that she forgot to be in- 
isitive touching the other matter on Which she had 
fe busy speculating. ; eat 
he other matter was, how Isabel had been M/?, as 
people say. The preventor was supposed to be rich, aid, 
y some persons, Esabel was bey as an heiress. 
Gertrude knew that, after long delay, the precentor’s 
affairs were settled ; but she had not time to think that 
this was the cause of Mr: Stocks’ visit. Besides, he sat 
treading the paper with au air of such ‘apathy and 
phlegm, that she could not suspect any ery either 
aay 8 had led to the interview he Was secking © 


Presently Isabel camié ‘back, and husried ‘up-stairs ; 


Gertrude was on the landi 


ng, 
“ Isabel, Mr. Stacks iaas fees waiting to see you this\- 


pe oy TOS he did 

sabe r veil down; she did got raiso it when 

Gertrude spoke, She merely said— . ms F Mi 

a: < — directly,” and, passing into her room, 

closed tne door, Soe i® 4 
it fo 

BS eo en Nema naie 


But she listened, 5 moment, and thought she heard 2 ” 
Fithén the drawers begun to open and shut, Isobel was 
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evidently putting away her bownet and cloak. After- 
wards Gertrude heard her bathe her face with water, 
and then she moved to and fro; putting herself’ in order 
for the interview with Mr. Stocks. When’ Miss Gertrade 
thought ‘she was’ nearly ready, she slipped away to the 
drawing-room. a 

She intended’ to‘hear'what Mr, Stocks had to say; 
but this Mr. Stocks did not intend. 

When Isabel came ‘in, a moment after, which she did, 
in a tolerably collected manner, he told her he had a 
matter of importance to communicate, Gertrude 
pricked up her ears; but Mr. Stocks put an end to her 
at-once. 

He said, “To communicate ‘privately,” and looked 

intedly at Miss Handley, as if he wished her to with- 


We 
for it; even she could not stand 


There was no help 
her ground after that. 

When she was gone, Mr. Stocks closed the door after 
her, to: satisfy himself the coast was clear. Then he 
placed Isabel a chair, and sat down, Isabel looked at him 
inquirivgly. 

* What is‘it you have to tell me ?” she asked. 

Mr. Stocks was no orator, and what he had to tell was 
remarkably unpleasant, He paused, fecling unequal to 
the occasion, 

Isabebwas nervous and fidgety; she asked again if 
anything was the matter. . 

r. Stocks, in return, inquired if she' knew anything 
of the late lamented precentor’s affairs. 

“ Nothing whatever,” Isabel said, “except that she sup- 
posed him to be a wealthy man, and’ that the loss of 
income occasioned by his death would not ‘materially 
affect‘her.”: i 

.Mr./Stocks cleared: up significantly, and laid-a closely 
written paper before her, 

“If you would have the goodness,” he began, Isabel 
rose:impatiently: « . 

“1 cannot,” said ‘she; .“ I am«not well this morning. 
You have my full pérmission fosettle matters :as you 
please. I mean to travel,” added she, quickly; “I want 
change of scene. I am quite prepared to leave the 
house, as soon.as.you please.” : 

“The newly-appointed precentor does not come till 
June, so there is.no hurry,” -replied, Mr.. Steeks, with 
great composure ;-“ but it is tight you should know how 
affairs stand. I will trouble you to give me your atten- 
tion for a few minutes.” } 

He brought, back the chair Isabel. had, pushed. away, 
and wajted till she was seated. Then he sat down and 
took up the paper, 

“We have gone through the whole of this unpleasant 
business, Miss Clare, and the result of our investigation 
is, I regret to say, very unsatisfactory. In consequence 
of the repayment of heavy mortgages, and other encum- 
brates; the greater part of the property your grand- 
father’ held; independently of his income, is sunk. But 
a small fragment remains ; I dare scarcely tell you how 
smull. 3 a ud 7 4 » ‘ 

- Isabel opened her eyes wide, but she made no answer. 

“Tam sorry for it,” said Mr Stocks, calmly,“ but the 

rospects of life are aptito be uncertain. Nothing, I con- 
fess, has ever astonished me more than this.” 1 é 
_. Isabel leaned her head on her hand—she felt stupefied. 
. Mr, Stocks sat immovable, his eyes fixed on the paper; 
he wished to give her time to recover herself, At length 
Isabel spoke— ... F alt’ s ae 
“What would you advise metodo?” 
He did not auswer-all at once; he grew pale 


and red 
by turns, but his eyes were fixed on the paper, as if he |: 
were mastering its contents. Mees 
“The remnant you speak of will not be sufficient’ to 
release me'from the riecéssity of earning my bread. Nay, 
do not be afraid ‘to tell me. T have suffered more than 
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that—far more,” added she, in a low tone, as if to 
herself. 

Mr. Stocks looked up ; 
buy Tsabel was calm. 

“You are not fit to grapple with the world, Miss 
Clare,” said he; “how should you be?” 4 

ete !” and Isabel’ stood up proudly; “and why 
not ?” 

“ Because you have been delicately brought up, and 
don’t know how hard and rotigh it is.”” 

“Don’t I!” and she laughed bitterly. “Mr. Stocks, | 
I know what it is to Suffer.” 

She brought out the words slowly and with emphasis: 

Mr.'Stocks cast his eyes on the paper. 

“I will be a governess,” said Isabel; “I do not mind. 
Only let me go off quietly, and without sympathy. I 
should go mad if the Westover people were to pity me.” 

Mr. Stocks looked up'a ininute, and then down again. 
He was watching his opportunity. 

“ T can get plenty of recommendations from friends at 
@ distance,” said Isabel. “I will go to London. I know 
some one who will take mein. I will go at once.” 

Mr. Stocks got up and pushed the paper away. 

“ Miss Clare, will you be advised ?” said he. 

“What:to do?” 

“Not to fly in the facé of the world. You will repent 
it if youdo. Look atme. If I loved you before, I love 
you with threefold devotion now, “IT am not handsome 
and ¢clévér, as you are, but Iwill do my best to maké you 
happy. * Tn’ your present emergency I offer you protec- 
tion and a home. “ Will you accept of it? ” 

The words sounded cold; bat they came warm froni'a 
generous heart. They were true and steadfast, every one 
of them. ; 

Isabel was affected by the evident sincerity of -his 
manner. Mr. Stocks fancied she might yield, and tried 
to take her hand, _ But she would not let him. 

“I thank you for the trouble you have taken, and the 
kindness you have'shown,” said slie; “ but, believe me, 
my answer to this question stands as it did—I can never 
revoke it,” 

“Never, MissClare ?” 

“No! never.” 

She spoke with a decision that crnshed ‘his hopes ‘at 
orice.” He sat’ down, crestfallen’ and dejected. Isabel fel 
dejected too; she bad sorrow upon sorrow. ' 

Mr. Stocks then laid before ‘her the real state ‘of her 
affairs. ._When all was set straight a mere pittance 
remained to her. With her present habits it would 
scarcely suffice to clothe her. 

But he little knew the spirit that was in Tsabel Clare. 
Tt was a spirit that rose the more hard pressure was put 
upon it. Isabel did not give way; she quickly rallied 
her courage, and was already planning ‘how to meet the 
emergency. , ; 

When Me. Stocks was gone, she retired to her roont, 
aud sat down before’ the window. The leaves were 
bursting forth on the treés'in the garden ; ‘there’ canie 
up a. scent of violets from the bed beneath—vivlets 
planted by Tsabel’s hand. “It was a4 peaéeful, pleasant 
spot, but’ Isabel “felt no clinging to it whatever.” Sho 
would rather go away, far away into’ the Heat and ‘tur- 
modil of life, ° Prick faces, frash scenes, fresh associations 
were what she wanted; to strugyle, to battle, to over- 
come, this would give some’ relief tothe ‘restless, 
wounded spirit. within, ‘These pene gen shades Woilld be 
but-a’ living tomb, where she would fret, and rage, and 
beat herself to death. — 


he was confused and agitated, 





CHAPTER XXXI. i ® 
‘Pure next morning Isabel rose early, prepared to act with 
decision. 

First of all, ’she dismissed Miss Handley. It was easy 
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to do this, for Gertrude was all impatience to. be gone, 
She was wearied beyond measure of being there. « Time, 
not killed by the usual methods, hung: heavy..on her 
hands, So the first signal of dismissal sent her home, and 
for this Isabel was truly thankful, 
Next, she wrote to Mr. Stocks, to say that she was 
going to the friend in London she had spoke of to him, 
and giving him her address, adding that he should hear 
frora her again when she had arranged her plans... The 
letter was kind and grateful, She did feel grateful from 
her very heart. 
Next she wrote to the friend in London, to say that 
she was coming, 
The friend was a humble friend; indeed, it was her 
foster-mother. She had a little house on the ‘outskirts of 
London, and eked out her.scanty iyi letting two.of 
her rooms. Isabel had seen them ; * ey were smal) and 
soorly furnished, but neat, clean, and quiet, and Widow 
Ward, for she had lost her puanand some Fin sa was 


as warthy @.woman,as could be i es anywhere. She 
doted upon Isabel ; and to her Isabe. pes Ba frig the first 
instance, 


It it a. complete hidingrplacn, an obseuri * 
which ‘she might recover. from the shocks she 
received, and from which she 4; emerge, not to te 
fawned on by the world, but to earn her Isabel 
was acting with great independence, Many houses in 
Westover would have been iter to. her, for ie ade 
tor’s sake. Personally, Isgbel was. nob lik proud 
beauties seldom are. Jealousy, envy, and ah undred 
petty feelings stood, in the way; to say nothing. ‘ot her 
imperious temper, . She, was well aware of her own un- 
popularity ; but, had it been the reverse, she would have 
scorned to be dependent. 

ors she had braved. the world, and she must abide 


Nhs did not wish any one to know her pining he 
felt. sure the evil news. would like w 
sooner she was out of this Babel of idle 
better. She fixed in ber own mind to go to-morrow, 
All that day she was busy packing and making pre- 
parations. She refused to see any one. But, pe 
evening, Mr. Stocks insisted on being admniied, He 
found her in one of the rooms, kneeling by a box into 
whieh she was putting some books and drawings. He 
was actually in tears. 


you are reales gs m gong, Miss Clara?” 
br oes yes,” said Is thade,” het 
oo mere Teabe *b gy will Ee t m, 


ot? I bave settled nearly everythin 
mil que understand thal that it is Unpleasant for me 


ain here 
wer tspe it; the b ——? 
wah that ie is where. rae iow a ofp aP pitas her 
eg y tat ue 5 tenhe of tie buntir. “A teary | LA 
y. a 
a a has been lid pone Well, T can bear it di 


ry Soaks s silent a moment, R 4 me 
tat of ey di hand iar oad rap it 


i straight down #h e midd| 


7 Beaks fel felt wie p, for jay, 
9 went on more ¢ peettathe 
Wis on an ATP there Taust bea ale of furniture, Miss 
Isabel winced, but said nothing. 
*T will not trouble you with it” “continued Mr. Stocks ; 
“but if you wish to take au: a 


anything =~ 
«Nothing, thank you,” said Isabel, hastily; “L.de not 


a the | sida, 


all these matters,” continued Mr, Blooke 5 “ but,” added 


he, warming up again as he-spoke;.. will you promise 
me one thing ?—no, I am not going tosllude to via,” for 
Isabel's face expressed annoyance. | “I only want to ask 

on, if you are.in any diflioulty, will ap let. me know ? 

ill you let me be a friend? a brother 2. J.will go or 
come,to the very, ends of the earth ‘for you.” 

Isabel held out her hand. 

“ Lat me assure you,” said she, earnestly, “ to no friend 
will I apply in the time of need mare ceadity than to you, 
Does that content you ?.” f 

* Quite,” And he pressed her hand to his li 

That night was an epoch in Isahel’s life. en she 
had finished packing she paced for atime up and down the 
deserted rooms. Then she went into the study, aod sat 
AB wg the vacant chair lately eroupees by one 80 dear 

To: 

Here she spent some hours in reflection. 

Herbert’s condact was now fully explained to ‘her. 
From the point.of view she bad taken, she saw, too, into 
the depth of her own humiliation, Her purer, nobler 
self recoiled from the infatuation of which she had been 
guilty. | She loathed herself far loving where she was uot 
dove ; she felt penitent and self-abased. Isahel’s charac- 
ter wasin. many places being done to death by slanderous 
tongues.” Giles, Phoebe, and Margaret had seen the worst 
side, and called ber, as indeed she had shown herself, fierce, 
malignant, and uuwomanly ; for they had litle doubt.in 
‘their own minds who it was. that felt herself sa wronged 
by Phoobe’s existenve. Isabel had pot said it was herself; 
but would she have been so strongly moved im the cause 
of another? No! 

Miss H andiey pulled her to pieces (when she was out 
of riety In every mouth you might hate heard of 
pu having a fall, and that Olare would be long 

fore she rode over their heads again. 

Bat Heaven did not condemn dadbel, for her better 
angel, patient and long-suffering, was returning to her 
‘By-andby she: will ‘rise: from: her rr 
ed and subdued, and with eget pestered 
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rubbish in the farm- 
the a ene by the Py or in dry pastures, 
they pHing y everywhere; but in no situation do 
their brilliant colours show to so t advantage 
as when growing in the midst of dyed lp: corn. 
And yet I am afraid their splendour does not win 
them fayour in : 


a ik rot ne up, if Pine do go without 

@ same time injurr crops. 
take ong of these pop iy and part 
fae may observe 


Now let us 


ur 
havin; dai 7% dark purple spot at its base; 
two of thosa, petals. aro 

are so placed as almost to coyer them on the out- 
side, nolo the flower is very fully blown. If you 
can find a bud, you will see that 

covering of the flower, consists of two green leaves, 
or sepals, which drop off soon after the flower opens, 
This galyx, as well as the stem and leaves, is 
oavered with stiff, spreading hairs. The bud hangs 
down, and. by ita drooping position is preserved 
from injury by rain; but when it is ready to 
expan the stem gradually erects and stiffens 
itgglf, 89, 93 to.present the flower to the full 
aya_of the sun-rone of innumergble instances 
off the bountiful care of the Oreator for the 
safety and pecking 9 peed, While still 
enclosed in the b @ scarlet petals are 
crumpled and folded, and even when first orpane 
have a wrinkled appearance, which gradually dis- 
ee Now let.us pull off these petals from the 


ouriou 


-blown flower (if, ind 
ed us } trou le), an 


we shall be 
eee the num 


menta, cA 
ant 


single @ lower part of which 


presents th 
Fa by-and- 2 
ow, do not fancy oe inane ae partqulere. Are % no 
482,08, in a ; iS) 
t iGo botanist to tell at on 


fupenrsnen of @ tiny sead-veasel, ioe 


yigrow larger, and contain the seeds. | agen 


wo » 1t 18 tru 
ever ore seen 2 poppy, 
ae oeen and order” ay 8; bu 
rye ater importance than an 
vould wish you 4 ae | remeraber that where- 
exer the stamens are 40 p 1 great bemekr 
believe the plant %¢. poiag: the poppies yie 
¢ sort of milky nice, of highly narcotic properties, 
quantities, would 


Opyim. 38 us enh | 
sulin agin, 


ak 

} mot hee thera is th 
mon on the aeaaghore, and is go 
seni, ara oUrved | i 
the appestance, of horas. $79, also som 
1g Folpandsa monogynia—Le, many anthare and, one pitt 
Cambrica, || Glancium gtenm. 





rd, on-the banks of and violot-horned 


farmer’s eyes; and he would 


larger than the others, and ' 


calye, or outer | 


sl 
ned | 
the wind has not | 
9 
summits, or | 


samens, Wi hs, ban 
‘ease ‘the aM of tha wer, oma tha 


| 


> connection 


life E deve su you. kao alot. that ful reat.and diligent labours => 


raarge a 


Fe ig. ee that it mast 

| time, under the idea must p 
the’ deletériot ts of oF : 

let the’ deleterious effects oe plane 





Poppi.” bat these arg yory rare. 
Any of these that I have named you would dt once 
knaw to be @ peppy, thoagh you might not be able 
to assign to euch its right Spenige name; but there 
is another rather common plant, which, though not 
actually a poppy, belongs to the poppy family, in 
which, perhaps, you would scarcely notice tho re- 
semblance at first sight, This is the cclandine,t 
or swallow-wort, so called because it was once be- 


it closely, | lieved that the swallows restored sight to their 
the flower is composed of | young ones by touching their eyes with its juice; 
f leaves, or petals as they are called, cach | 


it hag beautiful leaves, composed of from fiye to 
seven leaflets, of something the same shape as those 
of the poppy, bi yery tuch larger; and small 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded by pods about 
an inch and 4 hal jong 
Opium is obtained from tho half-ripe heads of 
the opium poppy; an incision is made in each 
head, about sunset, from which there exudes during 
the night a thick, white juice, which hardens, when 
dry, into a pale-brown sticky substance. This ig 
carefully. scraped off in the morning, and the opera- 
tion is repeated three times, the leaves being after- 
wards gathered, and formed into 9 kind of cake, 
When 4 sufficient quantity has been collected, it 
es through various refining processes, and is 
en formed into balls about the size of a man’s 
head—the outside being composed of the leaves 
neaded and glued together with refuse opium. 
is, ot least, is the process in India, and I believa 
it does not material FY iffer in other countries, Each 
of bis alls is sold by Government at an ayorage 
prica of seventy-six shillings, : 
Of all kinds of intoxication, that from opfum is 
most pernicious, both te the mind and body, 
It has, with reason, been termed the curse of the 
apne and fesrfut tiged aye been drug of ye 
m opelessly lost and degraded condition 9: 
fs vain Yel even opium hayes uses, and be- 
comes, in the hand of the physician, a valuable 
t in removing or alleviating pain; and the 
use of Poppy heads in a ae is well known, 
as a domestie remedy. In like manner the POPPY 
in spite of the estimation in which it is usua 
held, has been aglected by poets. to convey at leas 
two valuable lossops. In allusion to the extreme 
ty of ita blossoms, Byrns observes that— 


Pees the domes ies titols te shed." 
While Oowley, speaking of the sijuation in which 


it-ia noually found, yeminds us of the intimate 
t mustalways subsist between peace 


“ is a ged too proud ta wait in palaces, 
OMe hase cages 
Tbe iee oly wlan 

a ig rather singular that the — of vn? 
not appear to possess any of the narcofic pro- 
perties ihe capsule in which they are Ganon 
Pe oil, little rior to olive oil, is sometimes 
extracted from them, which .in this country is 
chiefly used by painters, as what is termed a drying 
ot?; but in France is also used ip the manufacture 
‘usé was vehémently opposed at one 
ce some of 
and'm 17t8 
cree from the 


popular préjudice ‘e 
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Government, absolutely prohibiting its sale; and. 
this continued in force until 1773, when a better 
acquaintance with chemistry had taught the 
groundlessness of such fears. In Brabant the. 
cattle are largely fed on ‘the oil-cake that is pro- | 
duced from poppy seeds.. On the other hand, these 
seeds were anciently looked upon as a great 
delicacy; Gerarde, who published his Herbal in 
1597, reports that, in his time, they were ‘often 
used in comfits, or served at the table with other 

junketting dishes; the oil which is pressed out is 
| pleasant, and delightful to be eaten.” And the 

ersians and Germans are said still to sprinkle 
them over their rice and wheaten cakes—a practice 
of great antiquity; they are also sometimes eaten 
mixed with honey. The ctacknels sent by Jero- 
boam to the Prophet Ahijah (1 Kings xiv. 3), are 
supposed to have been a kind of cake sprinkled 
over with poppy seeds, as the original word implies 
a spotted bake. In England, at the present day, 
they are chiefly used as food for birds, under the 
name of maw-sced. 

A kind of opium may be extracted from. the 
scarlet poppy, but in such small quantities as not 
to make its manufacture worth while. The scarlet 
petals are made into a syrup, which possesses some 
soothing and narcotic properties, but is chiefly | 
used for colouring other drugs. The most curious 
use, however, to which these petals are put, is in’ 
lining the nest of one of the upholsterer-bees, 
which is called the poppy-bee, from its choice of 
materials. This little imsect begins its operations | 
by excavating a .cylindrical hole about ‘three 
inches deep, gradually wien as it descends, till 
it assumes the form of a small Florence flask. The 
interior of this is rendered smooth, uniform, and’ 
polished, in order to adapt it to the tapestry with 
which it is intended to be hung, and which is the 
next step in the process. 

The material used for tapestry by the ‘insect 
upholsterer is supplied by the petals of the scarlet 
field-poppy, from which she successively cuts off 
small pieces of an oval shape, seizes them between 
her legs, and conveys them to the nest. She 
be sn her work at the bottom, which she overlays 
with three or four leaves in thickness, and. the 
sides have never less than two. When she finds 
that the piece she has brought is too large to fit 
the place intended, she cuts off what is superfluous, 
and carries away thé shreds. By cutting the fresh 
petal of a poppy with a pair. of scissors, we may 
perceive the difficulty of keeping the piece free from 
wrinkles and shrivelling; but the bee knows how to 
spread the pieces which she uses as smooth as glass. 

When she has in this manner hung’ the little 
chamber all round with this splendid scarlet 
tapestry, of which she is not sparing, but 
extends if even beyond the _ entrance, 
then fills it with the pollen of flowers mixed 
with honey, to the heizht of about half an inch. 
In this my veep ,of provisions for her future 
progeny she lays an egg, and over it folds down the 
tapestry of POPPY. petals from above, The upper, 
part is then filled in with earth; but Latreille * | 
says, he has observed more than one cell con-! 
structed in a single excayation, This may account 
for Réaumur’s{ describing them as sometimes 

* A French naturalist, born 1762; died 1833, 


+ This eminent naturalist and scientific diseoverer. was born 
at Rochelle in 1683, and died in 1757, 











she | you know the 


seven inches deep, a circumstance which Latreille, 
however, thinks very surprising. 
It will, perhaps, be impossible ever’ to ascertain 
pits a doubt whether the a tt Ate: is led to 
select the brilliant petals of the poppy from 
their colour, or from any other quality they may 
read of softness, or of warmth, for instance, 
éaumur thinks that the largeness united with the 
flexibility of the poppy-leaves determines her 
choice. Yet it is not improbable that her eye may 
be gratified by the appearance of her nest; that 
she may possess a feeling of the beautiful in 
colour, znd may look with complacency upon the 
delicate hangings of the apartment which she des- 
tines for her otispring. Why should not an insect 
be supposed to have a glimmering of the value of 
ornament ? How can we pronounce, from our 
limited notion of the mode in which the ‘inferior 
animals think and act, ‘that their gratifications are 


‘ wholly bounded by the positive utility'of the objects 


which surround them? ~ Why does a dog howl at 
the sound of a bugle, but because it offends ‘his 
organs of hearing? And why, therefore, may not 
a feel gladness in the brilliant hues of her 
scarlet drapery, becatise they ere grateful to her 
organs of sight? All these little creatures work, 
probably, with more neatness and finish than is 
absolutely essential for comfort; and this circum- 
stance alone would ae that they have something 
of taste to exhibit, which produces to them a plea- 
surable emotion. 

The tapestry-bee is, however, content with, orna- 
menting the interior only of the nest which she 
forms for her progeny. She does not misplace her 
émbellishments with the error of ‘some human 
artists—she desires. security as well as ‘elegance; 
and, therefore, she leaves no external traces of her 
operations. Hers is not a mansion rich with 
columns and friezes without, but cold and unfur- 
nished within, like the desolate palaces of Venice. 
She covers her aoe ak quite round with the com- 
mon earth; and leaves her opes enclosed ‘in ‘their 
poppy case, with a certainty that the outward show 
of her labours will attract no plunderer. 

The poppy-bee may be known by its being rather 
more than a third of an inch’ long; of a’ black 
corona og ar ae ee 
grey 3, ee ing grey an y, Sud the 
rings margined’ wi above, the second and 
third having an imp transversal line, 

To return for an instant to‘opium. I dare say 
most of you are aware that laudanum is a prepara- 
tion of it, and perhaps that ‘by which it is most 

nerally known in England ; but you have proba- 

ly never heard the reason of its omy Foe ed by 
that name, It derives it from another plant whi 
bears some affinity to the poppy family, Most of 
7 gum’ cists, several varieties 
of which are cultivated in our gardens; and from 
one of which, a native of Candia*, is obtained a 
kind of resin, called ladanum, ‘or labdanum, This 
was formerly always mixed with opium when it 
was dissolved in spirits of wine; and it is from this 
circumstance that the tincture ‘of ‘opium has ac- 
Pee the name of laudanum. um is 
ught by many writers to be the myrrh of the 
iptures, and one kind of cistus has’ been sup- 
posed to.be the Rose of Sharon, We have six 
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kinds of cistus that may be fond wild in England, 
but only one of them is at all common. This is 
the dwarf cistus, or rock rose, sometimes called the 
little sunflower.* I found it in ¢ profusion: a 
week or two ago, and I believe it is by no-means 
rareon high chalky pastures. : If you were walking 
hastily along, and only caught sight of the colour 
and general outline of the flower, you might pass it 
by; Pk “i it to be some kind of potentilla, with 
unusually large flowers; but. if: you stopped to 
gather it, you would see at once that the leaves 
were very different, those. of the cistus being 
of a long oval shape; instead of being subdivid 

into little leaflets;:and a closer éxamination would 
show you that the stamens were placed in the same 
way as those of the poppy, ‘. ¢., on the receptacle, 
round the ange pistil.. These stamens are sin- 
gularly irritable,.and if touched with a pin will 
retire from the pistil, and lie down in a spreading 
form onthe petals. This, however, can only be 
seen in calm, warm weather, and when the flowers 





of boasting. There was to be a 
boys in the neighbourhood had. been very busy for 
several weeks; some at making new boats, some at 
newly rigging and 
their time during 
been taken up with this work, and now the holi- 
days were almost over, and the boys determined 
they would haye one grand day before going back 
to school; The use of a large pond within a gentle- 
man’s grounds was kindly given to them for the 
great event. Many were the ships that were en- 


Indeed, Master Tom! How was it, then, that at 


that moment, down, with a sudden jerk, went Mrs. 

Jenny’s head between her forefeet, and up into the 

air, and over her head flow Boasting Tom, coming 

Peas face and hands plump into a gooseberry 
us 


Tom was well scratched, and Mrs. Jenny started 


away; and a rare chase after her had Harry Carson 
before he caught her. 


And now I must tell you how Tom became cured 
grand regatta. The 


Ee old ones. .Much of 
e midsummer holidays. had 


have not been ruffled by insects. tered—the Hector, Warrior, Great Eastern, Firefly, 
Lneys Maa Harry, Victoria, Tom Thumb, i 
Hokerind toll, boa ying e, Shark, Prince of Wales, an 


THERE was a boy whose name was Thomas Elms- 
worth Phillips, but his school-fellows and play- 
mates called him *¢ Boasting Tom.” » I will tell you 
why. It-was because he. thought his own doings 
better than those of other people, and his own 
things better than those that other people had ; and 
so boasted of all he did and had, until people were 
tired of listening to him. 
One day, when Tom called for Harry Carson to 
with him to acricket match, he found Harry and 
Fis sister Alice trying to teach a naughty donkey 
how to behave itself. 
**Halloa!: what are you about there?” cried 
Tom, as he came towards them. 
1 am going to mount,” said Harry, ‘‘ if Jenny 
will let me.” 
But Jenny did not seem inclined to let him. She 
i and turned,and kicked, and even rolled over 
in the sand; but she,would not let Harry mount. 
* Tete do it. L-will show you how to manage 
the creature,” said Tom. 
“ T advise you not,” said Alice. ‘Jenny has 
already thrown me over her head.” 
‘*¢ But she shal} not throw me,” said Tom. ‘I 
roy how to master a stupid donkey better than 
4 t.? 
“Then let us see you do it,” cried Harry.’ 
‘¢ Mount, and I will hold her head.” 
So while Harry held her, Tom got on her back. 
Mrs. Jenny seemed to-consider what should be her 
next move—should she kick up behind? -No; she ' 
t better of it. Should she stand stock still, | 
and: not: put one foot forward to please-any one? | 
Yes, that: was what she would do; but @ touch | 
from ‘a switch in Tomi’s hand caused Mrs. Jenny to 
think better of that too, and off she set, at a — 
sharp trot, round and round the garden walk. Now 
and then, when the mischievous lady came by the’ 
wall, she rubbed Tom’s foot against it, but Tom did 
not care for: that. .«: 
‘* You see;” he -cried—‘‘ you see I can do it, I 
told you so; I know how to tame her; she dare not 
throw mel”s) 20 4 , 
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og: ® Helianthemam. vulgare, 


| have it 


‘* T have a new scheme,” said Boasting Tom, “I 
am going to sail my ship without trying her before- 
hand... I. have.an idea about vessels. It’s my 
belief that if you, form a ship’s lines in a peculiar 
wer that I know how to manage, she is sure to 
sail—ay, and to sail well; and I'll bet you any- 
thing, lads, that she will win the race!” 

‘* What! and you not to have tried her?” And 
the boys laughed. 

‘Yes; I.am not going to let her keel touch 
water. till she is off for the prize |” 

‘* You. stupid. fellow!” said Albert Hay; .‘‘ how 
can you know whether she is steady? how.can you 
know whether she has enough of lead? how can 
oe know whether she doesn’t carry too much sail ? 

t may be well enough for men who know what 
they are about to build a ship by rule and compass; 
but even they make jolly big mistakes; but you— 
why, I don’t believe you ever in your life made a 
regular stunning ship like what we are to run.” 

‘*No, I never did,” said Tom, ‘‘ for it’s quite a 
new plan that I am going upon; but it’s sure to 
answer. I tell you she’s certain to win.” 

The boys only laughed. 

Ah Ah, ” said Tom, “let those laugh that 

n.’ 

Now Tom had a dear little sister, who loved him 
very much. Her name was Grace. Many a dav, 
with her doll. in her-arms, she-sat by Tom, watvh- 
ing him as he worked at his boat; and she thought 
Tom a very clever boy, and she thought Tom’s boat 
was the most beautiful boat that was ever built, 
and that,it;would certainly win the race, 

‘* Ot name ’ill ’on call it, Tom?” she asked him 
once. 

‘‘ Name—why, Gracie, that’s just what puzzles 
me; I cannot think of one that will do. I.don’t 
like a common name for her. She is, you see, such 
an out-of-the-way beauty.” : 

‘Den call her ma’s name. Ma bootiful, ’ou 
know.” 

**No, no, Gracie; the Fanny will not do, I 
! I'll call her Masterpiece.” 

**’Oge name is dat ?” 
“ That name, little simpleton, belongs f6 no one. 
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It means something that’s first-rate, It is the very 
utitne for Ker. Hurrah!” 

'Gracié’s round blue eyés stared at Tom; but 
though éhé could not understand all he said to hor, 
she was satisfied that the name was rightly chosen, 


| go she was content. 


The day caine. Albert Hay was appointed um- 
pite. There were to bé three races. The privos 
were—the first, for schooners, a ori¢két ball, bate, 
and set of Wwitkets} the second, for , a 
béantiful littlé yacht that had Ween built by an old 
sdilot, and wis given by him to the boys; and the 
third, for Inggers, & copy of '‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
with very prett* pictur 


returés, 
mt boys efectéd 4 tent by the ide of the pond, | the 
and roll 


éd and carried logs of wood the 
lantation héar, for seats for themselyés and the 
Tadies whom they expected; for they had given 
express fnvitations to their muarfitias, and sisters; 
and cousins, atid friends to toe to the tegntta. 
Ons kind lady, thinking that they might perhaps 
becoine h » seit to thé tent a Kketfol of 
bins; stother lady, Keating of this, seit many, 
thahy quarts of fine ripe strawberties ; another sent 
other fruit; and a stout farmer, who lived close by, 
sent cans of milk and buttermilk. 

A rare day, a grand day, the boys felt it would 
be. For a week beforé they had kept their sisters’ 
fingers busily sewing long strips of gay stuffs and 
¢alicos for , and now they hoisted & great 


Union Jack on the tént, and hung bannérs and 
flags on cords slung froin tieé to along the 
borders of the pond. 

What a splendid July day it Was! ‘TH6 sth 


streamed ‘with such glowing, burnitig rays upon 
the broad earth, that people were glad of shadé, 
and of the soft breeze that now and then gently 
fanned thé surface of the water, and moved the 
per of the trees to “‘ clap theif little hands with 
g ee.” 

Only thé boys aid not cate for the heat. How 
busy Sr were, and how they ran and shouted! 
How their sailors’ straw hate, with bine rbands, 
‘were tossed itito air, the lads heedless of the knocks 
and crushes they got! How eagerly évéry fresh 
boy that came, boat in hand, Was surrounded, and 
questioried, and his boat exathined, and opinions 


upon it! 


“Here is Wilmot; he’s brought his yacht. | | 


Let’s see her, Wilmot.” “Oh, what a beauty, 
what a bird, she'll skim the water,” ‘‘ What's 
her name P” 

“ Gadfly.” 

“ Gadfly, 
Denovan enters the names.” 

Aud 80 came more and mofe, fill nearly all were 
there ; and then came Tom Phillips. 

‘‘ Here’s Boasting Tom,” said ons bd 
eet another. ** What a lark it is about his 

keg 


“Look out for Tom Phillips,” called another. 
nuit, 1 your boat worth a fillip #”  shoutéd 
Tom. did not care; on to thé tent he marched, 
*“ Name of boat ?” said Dotiovan. ~ 

“* Masterpiece,” Asplied Tom. 

“What race?” asked Donovati. 

“ seni ye — 

“ Name of owner | ” } ; 

* Thomas Elmsworth Phillips.” 


a 


the | he thought to himself. 


capital ! Come along here to the tent. | small voice 


as he}> 


(Avausr 6, 1864, 


Little Gracie, with her nurse, had followed Tom 
to the pond. 

All was at length ready; and then, at the brink 
of the water, on that sitle the pond where the slight 
breeze was favourable, stodd in a row all the boys 
who went in for the first prize; ata signal from 
Donovan they es their ships on the water, still 
keeping their hold upon them; at another 
they gave their ships as strong pushes as they 
vould, and away they went. 

Now, Tom Phillips had madé his ship’s bow very 
rear thar rdedbetwar org veh ay vi, ig 
the ce s that iece was 


consequen the Masterpiece 
much too light at the bow, and much too heavy at 
stern. Her movements qui became: odd}; 
she pitched a bit fore and as she caught the 
breeze. Tom watched her amxiously; he noticed 
she did fot anewerherhelm. The Great Harry and 
dhe had started side by side, and now it seemed 
not wnilikely that the two Would soon rum foul of 
each other, and a touch ftom the Great on 
the bow would, Tom began td fear, be 6 to 
send the Masterpiece down by the stern, for her 
bow sometimes rose clean out of the water, but her 
stern never. This Was 4 te of things for 
Tom ; and méinwhile the Lucy and the Sea Foam 
were getting ahead of all thé others, What must 
Tom do? he i 
coupe of losing the prize, 
p. 
“‘ What.a stupid lad I was not to try her first,” 
‘I shall lose her—she will 
certainly sink.” 


, Master Tom, it is mow tod late.to wish you 
had tried her before. Pride must have a fall. Soo, 
there goes the Great , as the breeze again 
freshens, right athwart the bow of the Masterpiece, 
and over she goes down, down, down; and Boast- 
ne Doan will not see her again, unless he fish 
‘or her. t 

‘‘ There’s the ship of Tom’s invention, . Where's 
the ‘ own idea’ new P” said | Carson, mo¢k- 





of them, but did not exactly know 
begin, while, at the same time, a 8 ; 
told him in a little whisper that he had brought it 
all on himself by his own eonceit. ‘Ah | that sai 
ften whis to little boys and girls 
is not right. It said 
& 
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far in the distance., The Flying Bagle and Prince of | night,” and_ kissed his mother, and went to his 


Wales were now nearest 
small chance was there that they would beat her. 


the Sea Foam, but | own little ré6m up-stuirs, 


I think that if one of thé holy angels was lookitig 


She looked almost.as: if sho knew if, and enjoyed | down apes the quiet earth that night, he must have 


the fun ; oA —s bs ao Ny ag EP 
r greeted her as a th her &k 

ee ee ; and her owner, 

little boy, with bright eyes, ont cue hair, and 

very rosy cheeks, was dec. to 

the set of wickets; ball, and bats. 


the wood; he could het bear to hear the shouting 


ttom of the pond, And at last bitter 


lying at the 
against a 


tears came into his eyes, and he 
tree, and sobbed. It: was such 9 disappointment, 
such a great disappointment. He counted 
upon taking the prize home to his mother, who lay 
iit j in bed, and telling her how the Masterpiece 
had won the r#éé: : Enstead of that,’ there was no 
rize, no glad talé fo tell at homie, his boat was 
ost, all the pleasure of the day gone for him, and 
the boys mocked him, 
And the little voice kept on talkitig to him every 
time that it could put in a word between the sobs : 
** You are a silly boy, you are; aud hot only silly, 


but naughty ; you are a wicked boy. Do, you not 
remember how often your ind father and 
your loving mother have to Sea about your 
conceit ? ou not remember that they have 


told you that all you have has been given to you? 
What have you that you should boast about ? Your 
happy home,.your, parents, your dear little sister, 
the food you ott, the clothes you wear, they are all 
— you. Do you boastof your learning, Tom ? 
would you have known if you had not been 

taught? Do you boast that you are clever, Tom? 
‘Who made you so? Who but God, your Father in 
heaven, who has also given you all the things 
you have? Tom, néver again boast of what you 
are, or havé, or can do,” 
"Well, but,” said ‘Tom, “Te got into such é 
bad habit of it, I don’t think T can leave it off?” 

‘Well, but,” said the small voice, “ you can ask 
for help and strengch to do so.” 

* So PN gat said Tort. “ And so ¥ will.” 

Tom did so, theré in the wood; whére no ons 
kaw him, afd no ohne heatd him, but God. God 
heard him. 


Gracie went home with her nurse, after in vain 
trying to find Toth, and she told her mamma ‘dat 
Tom’s boat was downded, down in the deep, deep 
water; and dat'Toém had had no stawbells; and no 

and no noting, and dat Tom had hided 


So when Tom came how, an hour or two after, 
there was iio néed for him to tell what had hap- 


When hé kissed his mother that night, he said; 
* Mamma, it is all’ my own fault.. Isee itia, But 
args thé to do better, will you not, dear 
mamma?” § 8 ong 
'# Yes, Toth; Iwill help you} but you must ask 
wateer Help thaa'anine” ; F 

‘*T have done so, maiima, and will do it again.” 

“‘ May your Father in heaven hear and bless you, 
my son, and give you the aid of his Holy Spirit. 
Good night.” “ | 


Cheer after | seen a 
) rated on | and he must. have 
ward Ohirrol, a timid | lips, and he must have been very glad, ahd Haye told 
oy A - the other i i 
e winner of | praying to be forgiven for Jesus’ sake, to be made 

5 8 : a better boy, to be kept from ain, to be made 
Meanwhile Tom Phillips had walked away into| heaven. And I think that then 4 holy 
: ) ‘ must have joined in singing one o 

and chaeeing, amis think of his own dear boat glad songs of joy. : 





ovoMomdooked as.if he.were i toe in—he 
was yery graye; at Moe hon d, “Good ' 


vy ae his bédside fora long time, 
rd. words of prayer frori 


angels that a boy on earth was 
fit 

oly ah 

their sweet, 
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SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


1. Who Would not. leave his king in his deep need? 
2 What high priest’s sox was ‘potad for hic speed? 
. What king sént presents anto Hezekiah? 
4. Who tried in vain to hinder Néhentiah ? 
5. What Edomite in Egypt refuge found ¢ 
6A Pee me for stern reetittide renowned ; 
» The p were Samson slew one tho men, 
. Who saved a hundred prophets in a den 
9. Where with the Amalekites did Joshua fight?. 
10, Who slew the priests of God within Sauls sight ? 
11. Who had the Gershonites beneath his hand ? 
12. What heathen woman died by God's cotamand? 
13. What king for kindness, insult dire returned? 
14. Who met the fate his cruelties had éarned ? 
15. When Jeroboam diéd, who took his throué? 
16. Whose hidden sin was to his 1 arid known ? 
17. What stéward from fat a wife his master brought! 
18. What oe 9 mg to hinder God's work sdvght ? 
Be Who loved her mother, but herself jovéd more t 
. What king’s son presenta to King David bore 


To those who would in God confide, 
Thése letters joined will show 

That those who close to him abide, 
In him no change shall know. 


KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 309. 
** Love the Brotherhood.”—1 Peter ii. 17. 
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THE SILVER THIMBLE AND GOLD RING. 


“Te you could have but one, which would you 


choose ‘for a Néw Yeat’s present?” asked Aunt 
Raines of hér two little ni Emma and Jane 


* which, I say; a gold ring, ty silver thimble?” 


by ld ring? & gold rin: cried Hmma. 
me aio PA ret thimbles, Erma,” gaid 
ane, au 
Aunt Raines knew that. 
Which?” sho. asked again, 


5 h “Think before 
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“tT think,” cried Emma, ‘‘a gold ring.” 
Jane thought; then she said— 
‘A silver thimble.” : 
The. little girls went home, They told their 

mother. 

‘* Did not I choose best ?” asked Jane. 

_ Did not I choose best ?” asked Emma. 

“Their mother said Time would decide. 

The little girls did not like to leave it to Time; 
it took him so long. 

New Year's Day came. Emma and Jane put on 
their little red ‘cloaks and hoods, and ran to wish 
Aunt Raines a happy New Year. She was very 
glad to see them, and put a small box into the 
hands of each. 

Emma opened hers; it contained a gold ring. 
Jane opened hers; it held a silver thimble. 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear, good Aunt 
Raines,” they. both said 

Emma pulled off her gl ove, and put on her ring. 
‘* Mine is for beauty,” she said. 

Jane looked ‘at ‘her thimble. She felt almost 
SOITYy. « 
‘* Mine is for use,” she said. 

‘*Use before ornament,” said Aunt Raines; but 
the little girls did not mind that. 

One day their’ Uncle William brought six towels 
to hem for his office ; “and, little girls,” he said, 
‘*T want them done to-day.” 

‘* Oh, yes, Uncle William,” both answered, cheer- 
fully, for they were very. fond of their uncle. 

Jane and Emma sat down to sew. Emma had 
not taken many stitches before she began to 


sigh. 

‘Oh, it hurts’ so; I wish I had a thimble— 
oh! oh!” « 

She made long stops; she got cross; she tried 
her mcther’s thimble, but it was a world too big. 
She at last. began. to Py. and that was the end of 
her hemming for Uncle William. 

Jane sewed all ‘six, and her kind Uncle William 
gave her five shillings for her trouble. 

‘*Silver thimble, you got me this,” thought the 
little girl, as she slipped it into her purse. 

Who sat. by her mother’s side and learned to 
darn? - Little Jane. .Who hemmed a sheet ?' Little 


Jane. 

Rest eevee to spend the day with Aunt Raines. 
She was making haste to finish a gown for.a poor 
woman. 

“‘ Now help me, little dears,” she said, giving to 
= a néedle. _ “i “ . 

retty soon Emma lagged. re’ soon she 
began Rs make excuses. om 

** Her finger was Bore, she said. 

** Ah, that poor. finger, with nothing to wear,” 
said Aunt Raines, kindly. 

mma turned red. She felt mortified. She 
looked at herring, and wished :it would: turn:into 
the the ualiest thimble ever seen, so that she could .do 

y when she heard good: Aunt 
Baines thank an for her freee stitches, ; 
ne spring, day seven little girls went ma: 
In the midst, of all their enjoyment, what pa d 
avis do but; tumble over a stone wall into a 
bramble bush, and tear her dress. If was a pretty 
bad tear too. To think of going home through, the 
streets looking: so ! 

“Don’t cry, Mary,” said Jane, putting ‘her hand 

in her pocket. 





Out came her thimble, and a little ““ housewife;” 
and Jané sewed up the u ugly, rent. 


‘You are so 
«You are so ndy, Sink, ” cried the rest of the 
company, making much of her. 

Jane ugged her silver thimble in her pocket, and 
thought— 


** How sweet to be useful!” 








A PRAYER. 


O Lorp ALMIGHTY, ever dear, 
Listen to my prayer ; 

Make me so that I shail fear 
ny Spirit-every where, 


Set a watch upon my tongue, 
A seal upon my-heart ; 

That I may not thy Spirit wrong, 
Nor from thy paths depart, 


Protect me from the sin 
That marks the devil’s way, 
That [ may keep my heart within 
_ From Satan’s fiendish sway. 


When death in all its fary sweeps 
Thy creatures from the earth, 

May I be one of those who reap 
Life from the second ame 








COTTON ONCE MORE. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Lancashire writes us the 
following description, ‘touching ‘from its ap 
of the recent importation of cotton into the — 
tressed ‘districts :—- « 


, We were passing through a village near Blackburn, 
when we observed an unusual stir... Men, women, and chil- 
dren were hastening; | with, bright, eager eyes, though 
pinched and wan in fave, all in one direction; all eagerly 
talking, and all: ‘seemingly anxious to obtain a sight of we 
knew not what, 

Following leisurely the human stream, a turn in the 
road breught us,in sight of a cotton factory. At the gates 
stood a ‘heavily-laden lurry—or wagon, as it would be 
calied elsewhere—laden with a precious freight to those 
feverishly-avxious creatures. Bales. of; cotton !: bales of 
cotton! and Gradely cotton, too, as experienced spinners 
and minders could easily tell. 

Well; round ,this ungainly lurry.a crowd ; of hundreds 
was gathered... Men laid their hands on.the huge, and to us 
unsightly, parcels with a loving touch, and as though 
» | greéting an unlooked-for friend who bad long beengiven up 
for lost. Others gave the bags 2 hearty slap, and added, 
** Hey, owd chaps, but I’m fain to see yow agen.” Many of 
the proverbially pretty ,.Lancashire; lasses were there, and 
sonie of ‘them,-—ay, and. women, too—actually kissed the 
unsightly packages. , The dark brown wrappings were ugly 
and coarse enough, but here and there the snowy cotton 
peepod slily, out; and :the joy..of/these sorely, long-tried 
creaturos was so great, and shown,so simply and eatiraitia 
peor ¢ emer eenisaet tole mA gout 
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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8T. SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
—~— 
No. OL 

“Tf therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 

great is that:darkness | ”—Matt. vi. 23. 
My text forms a part of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and is one of the distinctive and decisive doctrines 
therein declared, calling men to the exercise of the 
duty of decision. The Great Preacher is. here 
la down the conditions of the service which 

e Christian owes to Christ his Master. In this 
there can be no mistake for want of direction; and 
there can be no misdirection, seeing it is the 
teaching of the Great Teacher himself. The ser- 
vice. must be rendered either to God or to 
mammon, but there can be no divided. allegiance ; 
the treasure of the soul’s affection must be either 
in heaven or on earth, but there must be no half- 
way house between; the eye must be either single 
or double, but we cannot blend earth and heayen 
as in one stereoscopic view ; light.must be either 
real.or not at all; if the light. be light, the whole 
body is full of light; but ‘‘¢f the light be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” 

The context is the best interpreter of the text 
before us. It supplies :—1. An earthly illustra- 
tion; the medium of light—the eye. 2, The re- 
sponsibility of the eye, whether it be single or 
otherwise. 3, The moral of the illustration : if light 
be darkness, how great is it ! 

I. The illustration ; the mediwm of light—the eye. 
The eye is the window of the body, the vehicle of 
light; it is the ptive power, the medium of 
observation—‘‘the light.of the body is the eye.” 
Without eyes, wo are blind; or, with eyes, but 
having them:closed, we are blind also. There are 
three. kinds. of. blindness—physical, intellectual, 
spiritual. If the eye of the body is darkened, we 
call that man a blind man ; ifthe eye of the intel- 
lect be blinded, we call that person a fool ; but if 
the eye of the soul be dark. and sightless, God calls 
that man a simner.. Of this last our text par- 
pein a speaks—the blindness of the soul, the 
spiritual darkness. We are all born spiritually 
blind; weare blind by nature. blind by sin, blind 
by prejudice, blind to our.own darkness, blind to 
our own danger, blind to the provision of the great 
salvation. is blindness is the + contrast to 
the statement of the text, ‘‘ The light of the body is 
the eye.” « 

The spiritual constitution of man resembles the 
bodily ;, that is. to say, provisions are made for 
man’s comfort and welfare, and organs are sup- 
plied to correspond with such provision. It is in 
nature as.it is in grace; there is the provision of 
light——the, light of the body in, the one, and the 
enlightenment. of the soul in the other, And, 
according to the analogy of the material creation, 
so is it in the spiritual—the first of all provisions 
designed for man was light. Light was tho pre- 
cursor of creation, the first great deed of the 
Creator. ‘ Let there be light,” was the first fiat of 
his will; and “there was light:” and this dispelled 
~ darkness that bro over the face of the 

66> 
but observe, no sooner was light created than 








there was a corresponding darkness also. Great 
lights, when intercepted, involve deep shadows; 
and in the natural creation the darkness seemed to 
be as the pre-shadow of sin. Light produced its 
opposite; darkness, and the two were utterly and 
essentially distinct; and God meant that they 
should be so; for ‘‘God saw the light that it was 
good: and God divided the light from the darkness.” 

Light, then, was the first-born of creation—the 
first emanation from the Creator’s presence; in 
fact, it was the manifestation of God himself, for 
“God is light.” This is the all-glorious emblem 
of the Godhead: light, pure, brilfian iant, godlike— 
itself without a shadow of a shade—‘‘in him is no 
darkness at all.” 

Still, the light was a diffused element, an all- 
pervading principle; and for purposes of use it 
must needs be gathered together, and concentrated 
into a focus. Accordingly, the next step in the 
history of light: was that ‘‘God made two great 
lights,” or light-bearers—material lanterns for the 
reception and reflection of light upon the earth— 
‘* the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the — , 

Thus, from the » it was so devised that light 
should fill the firmament of heaven; and but for 
the intervening body of the earth, there had been 
no shadow of darkness—all had been light. And 
this light was for heat and vegetation » when, 
by its assistance, ‘‘ the earth did bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit: after his kind.” 

And even so is it, by God’s providence and 
appointment, in the spiritual creation also, God 
is everywhere, diffused and all-pervading in his 
presence; and this was from the first, from all 
eternity. After this was the manifestation of the 
Godhead, the visible focus of heavenly light; and 
this was Ohrist—‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” 
Hence, Christ is called ‘‘the swn of righteousness;” 
“the brightness” (dratyacpa, the effulgence, or 
shining forth) of his Father’s glory (Heb. i. 3); 
and, as in the Nicene Oreed, ‘ of (or from) 

i ight, very God of very God.” 

ist is called the sun—the central 
light, the Church of Ohrist upon the earth is 
spoken of under the similitude of the moon, receiv- 
ing light from its own central sun, and then 
reflecting that light upon this dark world of ours. 
And, like the moon, the Church of God is over 
passing through its manifold changes, sometimes 
waxing, sometimes waning, at times eclipsed, and 
ofttimes clouded, but yet ever receiving light from 
its source, and shedding its borrowed radiance upon 
the earth. And ‘‘ he made the stars also;” these 
would indicate individual saints in communion 
with Obrist, ‘“‘ walking in the light, as he is in the 
light;” and where all else is darkness, they tell 
that there is yet light beyond, and they, walking in 
its orbit, receive of its glory, and reflect it on 
society and the world below. 


* All stars the one great glory show; 
All floods from one great fulness flow ; 
All lights from one t centre shine ; 
And all their glory, Lord, is thine, 

Great Father of them all!” 


Now, after so many successive stages of creation, 
in respect of light, came the creation of man, to see 
the light, to enjoy the light, to bless the light; and 
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when man was first created, he waked upon a 
world of light. And there is a sense in man to 
receive the light—the ptive sense, the eye. 
Thus the Creator has been careful on both sides, in 
making this proyision of light for man, and in 
giving him the and faculty to use the provi- 
sion he has .. So that when, upon the hfeless 
clay, God breathed the breath of life, it might have 
been said, in that day, ‘“‘The light of the body is 
en The bibity of the This is explained 
. Phe responsibility of the eye— is ex 
in the context-if the eye be single, or otherwise. 
The ‘single eye” means singleness of object, and 
includes honesty of purpose, purity of intention, 
faithfulness in the design, patience m the pursuit, 
and untiring energy in the attainment, of the trea- 
areal irc is nih cite teed 
purpose is to the soul; and a ste: eye a 
steadfast purpose is half the battle. 

fake an illustration of this from the marksman 
—how si is his = ef observation! He aims 
right aé the mark. To aim above it, or below it, 
or beside it, is to lose his venture. And the runner 
in the race, no sooner has ‘he: started on his way, 
than his eye is instantly and mten 
the goal. Hence the Apostle’s words, ‘I 
toward the mark for the prize” (Phil. iii. 14); 
and the duty of the eye—‘‘ Let us run with 

tience the race that is set before us, looking unto 

esus ” (Heb, xii. 1, 2). 

Or another (though a less worthy) illustration— 
from the rope-walker. His astness in his 
‘narrow way” is maintained on this principle— 
the eye is single, directed toward one object; a 
fixed gaze resting on @ fixed point. :Hlse, to look 
at the moving throng, at the bubbling fountains, or 
at the flowing waters, or at any other. distracting 

ject, is to lose his footing, then, a fatal fall! 

@ may, in 2 aes, See this a pai 
experience, when bases on any narrow or 
dangerous highway. © look touwedd onward, 
upward; not around, beneath; not many ways, 
bat one way; not to many things, but to one 

ing. All beside this singleness of object serves 
but to distract and dissipate the attention; the eye 
loses its mark and becomes unfixed, unsteady ; 
feet then begin te sympathise with the uncertain 
of the eye; and then the downfall is the sure 
and consequence. 

Or, it may be, you are bent upon some pursuit, 
and with a single eye to the issue. The eye is 
thrown across the interval, to the date, or time, or 
place, or circumstance; it sees it, realises it, hopes 
and longs for it; it is not turned aside for minor 
or meaner things; the heart is intent upon it, and 
will attain unto it. ‘Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also;” “and where the 
heart is, thither the eye will travel, and thither the 
ee se —_ ni he 

uch is the true pilgrim on his journey, the 
traveller on his way, whether it be upon the level 
road, or in the steep ascent, or on the waters of the 


deep—the mind and the eye are intent upon the 


destination—the much-loved the promised 


rest, or the expected: welcome of the distant shore. 


Yes, on all*these the _ of the body, or of the 
soul, as the case may be, is fixed—‘‘ fixed as a 
sentinel, all , all ear, all expectation of the 
coming time ; speE eee and ward over the 
fond treasure of the heart, 


fixed upon | li 
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And so, pre-eminently, must, it be in the pil- 

grimage to heaven, in the ascent of the hill of life, 

in the earnest strife and struggle of the Ohristian 


soldier. In this onward, upward, forward progress 
of the pilgrim, the eye is nsible thing— 
the eye of faith. Let this fail or i 

the feet stumble, the spiritual balance is disturbed, 
and all is lost. The “ single eye” is the eyo of 
faith ; it sees the promise afar off; it looks to Jesus, 
always, ever. 9 eye Of faith is the eye of the 
soul's understanding; and thus is it the medium of 
spiritual light to the soul, as “‘ the light of the body 
is the eye.’ 

IIL. Phe moral of the illustration—‘‘ Tf therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” ‘To be blind, and to stumble, 
invokes pity: and com: 3 but to have eyes, 
and to stumble im the daylight, is to invoke blame 
and ‘reprobation: ‘If ye were ‘blind, ye should 
haye no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth ” (John ix. 41). 


eye, the perceptive power, be dark, it 
eyes, ye see not.” 
- : } t it * 


indeed ; 


! 

ness so awful as mid-day darkness, What 
is caused by an eclipse of the sun at noontide 
The beasts of the field are afraid, the birds’ cease 
their song—all nature seems 'to dread that mys- 
terious and untimely gloom, which is rendered all 
the more intense for the previous Light. 

It is this idea that intensifies awfalness of 


without, all the more intolerable in eontrast with 
the light. With eyes to seo, and with light to 
enjoy, and yet to be cast out, where only darkness 
weet Is not this the greater condemnation? Not 
unlike is this to the fate of fallen cast down 
from the realms of light to chains of darkness. 
Ts this the region? this the soil? the clime? 
a eee eee 
we must change for heaven? This mournful gloom 
For that celestial light }” 


Brethren, you have li  opportnpity , privilege; 
what receptive and perceptive r foi m1 to 
use these aright well P fe the yf your 
understanding opened and enlightened ?. or is the 
light-bearing Church, the light-giving Word, o 
dark lantern to you, and no light to your feet? 
Verily, then is fhe light but darkness, and your 
privilege turned to condemnation: ‘* And this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light” (John 
iii. 19). Not yet have’ ye choson the better part; 
pot yep haye ye exercised the right decision; not 

et have ye been able safely and securely to lean 
heart and soul and fature ho} upon the unfailing 
comfort of the “ Grounded Staff!” 








rather to indent the former ones than to eradicate-them. 
—Colton. ie - ge EE meUry 6G 
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PARAPHRASE OF JOB XIX. 23~—27. 
“Om! that with iron pen, on hardest rock, 
Thy words were written, and for ever grav’d 
Indelibly } that this my glorious hope, 
So full of immortality and bliss— 
And this bright prospect, which sustains my sout 
Under all toils and. conflicts here bdtéw, 
Which cheers my heart, and animates my breast, 
Bven in affliction’s furnace, and which fills 
With holy peace and confidence my mind ; 
That this unfailing source of all my joy 
To ages yet to. come might be made known, 
And to God’s people, to the end of time, 
Give hope and comfort, *midst their various woes ! 
I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER EVER LIVES, 
Enthron’d in glorious majesty on high, 
*Midst cherubim and seraphs, veil’d around, 
In rapt amazement—hearing sceptered rule 
Over all worlds—seated at God’s right hand, 
Himself Jehovah’s fellow—very God 
Of very God light of light, 
The Son, the Lord, the Heir of all dominion { 
And though exalted far above all praise, 
Tn light, and power, and glory, unapproach’d 
By highest angel, or conceiv’d by man— 
Yet,‘ aT THE LaPrER DaY® (long wish’d-for day), 
He'll manifest his glory to his saints, 
And ‘stand ON EaRTH,’ and take his pow’r, and reign 
On Zion’s hills, before his ancient ones : 
And I shall see that day, and see my God— 
‘Gop oF My FiEsH; Immanuel, my Lord. 
Yea though ty veins consume, and this vile flesh 
Be food for worms, my body be destroy’d, 
And, made of dust, to.its own dust return, 
Yet, by Almighty pow’r, it shall be sav’d; 
A glorious body—fashion’d like my Lord’s-- 
Immortal, holy, heav’nly, perfect, pure, 
And incorruptible. And thus being rais’d, 
‘With all the company of his redeem’d, 
Shall meet him in the air; and come with him 
To choose his glorious throne, as his joint heirs 
Of that inheritance that fadeth not, 
Is undefil’d, and ne’er shall’ pass away ; 
And which to the beloved Son of God 
In the eternal covenant was giv’n. 
There we shall see him face to face, and there, 
Our sorrows ended, all our conflicis o’er, 
Our tears all wip’d away, our foes destroy’d, 
On him we'll fix our eyes, on him alone, 
And not another.” Thus sang holy Job; 
And the same hope still animates the saints 
Of God on‘earth ; whose bodies shall be rais’d 
To meet their Lord.: Then shall we-see those HANDS 
Once pierced for our sins on Calvary’s cross, 
Holding the sceptre of a universe ; 
Those FEET, once nail’d to the accursed tree, 
Standing all gloriqus. “on Mount Olivet ;” —_, 
Aud on thai sacred HB4D, once crown’d with thorns, 
The crowns of all dominion shall be seen ! 
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Nor shall those kingly crowns be his alone, 
But shar’d with all his people in that day. 
Oh, glorious prospect for the Church of God; 
To cheer her heart in this waste wilderness ! ” 


-let his 














Words for Geachers and Scholars. 


—__e—— 
A QUESTION AND ITS. ANSWER, 

‘*How can I believe on Christ?. My Bible tells me 
that I must believe on the Lord Jesus in order to 
be saved. . What is. saving faith, and how must I 
believe?” If one reader propounds these ques- 
tions, there must be others who are xed with 
the same difficulty. In replying briefly to one, we 
may reach the others hkewise. 

Friend, have you tried to believe? As to the 
theory of faith, you have, been informed, probably 

often; you know all that theologians have 
wri about it in a hard, dry manner; but let us 
assure you that you will never fully understand 
faith till you practise it. Would your child over 
learn how to walk in ten years if you were to keep 
him in a cradle, and talk to him about the laws of 
equilibrium,-and the ‘‘\centre of gravity?” No; 

u set him on tho carpet, and let him practise. 

will get a few falls, perhaps; but you pick him 
up, and let him try again; tly he can make a 
tour from the sofa to the door without a tumble. 
So Obrist bids the weak, trembling simner come to 
him. Your first attempts may bring spiritual falls 
and failures; but there is a more than motherly pity 
for your moral weakness, and an everlasting arm 
to help you up, Obrist blesses and rewards im- 
mediate obedience. ‘Stretch forth thy hand,” 
said he to the man whose arm was withered from 
the shoulder. He did not lecture the poor invahd 
on the:nature of paralysis.. He demanded obedi- 
ence ; the man obeyed, and his arm was restored 
whole as the other. One day of faith practised is 
worth a lifetime of faith explained and expounded. 

If a Norwogian were to visit one of the West 
Indian Islands, a friend there might attempt to 
describe to him a delicious fruit that grows i 
Sid migihh- (61h ‘dp’ ‘noctnesl: visite ‘int the i 
was obit, of a deep yollow tint, that it belonged 
to the genus Citrus, that it grew on a tree of glossy 
green, &e. &c.; but we question if the N i 
would get a very definite idea of an orange. 

ost x lead him to an orange-grove, and 
bid him’ ‘lay hold” of the fruit for himself, one 
moment of seeing and tasting would teach him 
more about an orange than an hour’s botanical lec- 
ture. You must lay hold of Christ, and taste the 
sweetness of forgiving love, and receive the bless- 
ings pa aoe if'you would find out the nature 
of true faith.” If your heart/is stubborn and obsti- 
nate, ery unto God for his subduing grace. From 
him cometh a power that can crush the most in- 
yeterate unbelief. 

You inquire; ‘Can an’ unconverted pray 
an acceptable prayer?” ‘We answer that an un- | 
converted man is one who has never turned to God ; 
and, ‘while "he refuses to turn, his prayer is a | 


‘}mockery, If you honestly admit the wickedness of 


your present hoart, and, coming to Christ in sin- 
cere ponitence, ask for a new heart, you will be 
answered.” But if you continue’ to liye on in © 
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admitted sin, and refuse to give your heart to God, 
you will never be regenerated through prayer, 
though you were on your knees for a century. 
The prayer that you offer while on your way toward 
God, he heareth; but the prayer of him who is 
deliberately pushing away bcm God, in the path 
of sin, isa mockery. You will ‘‘ pray acceptably ”’ 
when you give your heart to God; we dare not tell 
you that you can do so before. 

Our Saviour said, ‘‘ If a man will do my will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
You are beginning at the wrong end when you 
go to work with your head, and expect to end with 
your heart. Begin with love, and end with belief. 
“‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.” If you love God 
with all your heart, with all your mind, and with 
all your strength, you will be blessed by Him with 
power to turn away from the world and its vanities, 
to the abiding realities of heaven. 

Cease to speculate, and begin to practise. You 
have lost time enough already. Every hour spent 
without abandoning sin and believing on Jesus is 
an hour wasted; worse still, it is an hour’s addi- 
tional guilt incurred. Those who tell you that the 
soul is wholly “‘ passive ” in the work of conversion, 
mislead you. Bartimeus was active in coming to 
Ohrist, active in praying to him for restoration to 
sight, voluntary in submitting to be cured ; but in 
receiving the miraculous gift of sight, he was indeed 
‘* passive,” for he could not be otherwise. When 

ou do for your blind and depraved heart what 

artimeus did for his blind eyes, you will soon be 
found, like him, rejoicing and ‘‘ following Jesus in 
the way.” 





WHAT THE YOUNG MAN’S HEART SAYS. 


‘‘NoT now; I cannot give up my pleasures now ; 
just a little longer—a few more years of enjoyment, 
and then I will make ready for the end.” - 

Why say, Not now ? ve you any reason 
for deferrmg your choice? We take for granted 
that you desire salvation from eternal death, and 
believe you may have strong hopes of doing ie in 
the future; yet we ask you, why not now? You 
say you are too young. You are not too young 
to die; and if death should call you to-day, where 
would you appear? ‘* Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy ee while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure inthem.” Give your heart 
to Jesus in your youthful days, If youforget God 
while you are young, God may forget you when 
you are old. You may be in the meridian of life; 
and though you may acknowledge that it is time for 
you to seek God, want of time is the excuse. The 
time will soon be here when your business affairs 
must all be arranged, and you must meet your God. 
Why not make the preparation now? Our time 
should be employed in preparation for eternity. 
Perhaps you may be in old age, and can only 
count on a very few days longer, and hope to get 
to heayen, though apedl gn prepared, hy say, 
Not now? Eternity will be too late. In whatever 
period of life you may be, to you Wisdom crieth, 
‘*‘How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity? turn at my reproof.” If this is unheeded, 
‘Then shall they upon me, but I will not 
answer.” ‘* Now is the accepted. time; now is the 
day of salvation.” ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear his 








” 
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voice, harden not your hea: To-morrow may 
be too late. ‘‘Hasten to be wise.” The longer 
you defer, the greater will be the difficulty. Pro- 
crastination has peopled hell. ‘‘ Seek ye the Lord 
while he may. be found; call ye upon him while he 
is near.” ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no work nor device 
in the grave whither thou goest.” ‘“‘O that they 
were wise, that they understood this, that they 
would consider their latter end!” ‘‘ Watch and 
pray always, that you may be accounted worthy to 
escape all these , and stand before the Son of 
man.” ‘* What it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 





“IT LOOKED 80.” 


A FEW weeks since, I noticed an exhortation to 
Sunday-school teachers to get acquainted with the 
habits of their scholars. I tried to make the ad- 
vice of practical use to me; so when my class came 
to spend a few hours at my house one afternoon 
last week, I watched them closely, to see what 
little peculiarities I might discover. I had not 
done so long before I found that one, at least, had 
a habit in speaking which, if not absolutely 
yaked, was quite foolish, and painful for others 
to hear, 

I had brought. out. several games, and books of 
engravings to amuse the children; Hattie and 
Mary were busy with one of the latter. When- 
ever Mary came to a picture which she particularly 
liked, she would express her admiration by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ My gracious, isn’t that pretty ?” And 
all through the afternoon, more than half of her 
sentences were prefaced by those two words, so that 
it was really painful to hear her. And yet BY aaa 
her, for it was evident that she had, as dren 
often express it, ‘done it so much that she didn’t 
know it.” 

When the time came for them to home, I 
detained Mary after the rest, and we a long 
and serious conyersation about it, She told mo 
that she knew it was a very bad habit, and had 
tried very hard to break herself of it; that it 
troubled her mother very much, who had tried a 
great many ways to cure her, but all in vain. We 

gested a great number of expedients, but finally 
I pened to mention a plan which had been very 
beneficial .to me in my childhood. When I was 
= a little girl, I had a trick of shaking my 
shoulders whenever anything did not suit me; and 
my mother had broken me of it by giving mo a 
little blank book, and making me put a mark down 
every time I indulged in it. I told Mary of this, 
and as she fancied she should like to try it, I took 
a sheet of paper, made a little book, and she went 
home fully expecting to be cured of her bad habit 
immediately. 

I must confess that, for myself, I had not much 
faith in the success of the experiment; more espe- 
cially since, when I asked Mary if she had ever 
implored the aid of her heavenly Father, she replied 
very confidently that she had, a number of times, 
but it didn’t do any good ; he did not seem to hear 
her prayers. However, I waited with considerable 
anxiety for the coming of the next Sunday, when 
she was to report progress, 
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Assoon.as she came into school I saw by her 
bright countenance that she must have succeeded 
pretty well; but I was wholly unpre for what 
she proceeded to tell me. She said she commenced 
using the little book the next day after her visit to 
me, and.at night she found she had put down 
twenty-six mar. The tears ran down her cheeks, 
as she added: ‘‘I haven’t said it once since, for I 
kee Lane ing of that book, and it looked so, I 
co’ ?. 4 

When she became a little calm, I gently reminded 
her of another book, where all our words and actions 
are written down, and how badly our sins must 
make its pages look; that whether we keep a 
record or not, that one is going on just the same; 
and to help her to remember, and also to encourage 
her in the right way, I made her learn the fifth 
verse in thé third chapter of Revelation: ‘‘ He that 
overeometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of 
the Book of Life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father, and before his angels.” 

As I sat alone that night, thinking over the 
events of the day, I thought to myself that if we 
could only get a glimpse at that book, we should 
certainly try tolead different lives. The accounts 
there would so startle us that we should heartil 
ps ee Mary’s simple words, ‘‘it looked 80, 
co > Ag 








A LANCASHIRE HOLIDAY. 
THose who have had the misfortune to behold 
Lancashire under the gloomy and disheartening 
aspect consequent on the occurrence of the recent 
terrible calamity, which reduced so many of its in- 


| dustrious workers to the lowest depths of poverty 


and misery, would have been agreeably surprised 
could they have traversed the same district towards 
the commencement of the present summer. In 
Manchester, Preston, Bolton, Stockport, and other 
important seats of bp vot is industry, might 
have been heard the pleasant and—in those neigh- 
bourhoods—somewhat unwonted sounds of mirth 
and rejoicing; for once, at least, the silence of the 
looms and ferges not being associated with pictures 
of suffering and despair. True, comparatively few 
of the pale, spectral-looking chimneys which over- 
shadowed, like huge giants, the humble dwellings 
of the operatives, had as yet emitted the dense, 
unsightly clouds of vapour which tell of returning 
manufacturing prosperity; while in the narrow, 
dingy streets the homes of the unemployed were 
Boa, few nor far between. Nevertheless, it was 
felt, and with good reason too, that the worst phase 
of the. distress was over, and that henceforward 
the operatives might reasonably look forward to a 
change for the better, no matter how tedious or 
difficult that change might nee The long, dismal 
period of uncertainty and had departed, to be 
succeeded by a time of sanguine anticipation and 
hope ; and the latest returns from the various boards 
of ians and relief committees showed that the 
loyed was rapidly diminishing, 
while that of the mills resuming work was continu- 
ally becoming larger. This of itself would have 
proved amply sufficient ‘to considerably lighten, if 


number of the une 


not wholly remove, the heavy burden of care whi 
had so long exercised such a depressing influence 
upon tho naturally buoyant spirits of the Lanca- 


ch | ments are pretty similar, 





shire operatives; but combined, as it was, with the 
rich and glorious weather with which we had been 
favoured during the spring months, it led them into 
the extreme of exultant enthusiasm; and by the 
time that Whitsun eve had arrived, thousands of 
lowly dwellings were echoing with the bustle of pre- 
paration for the approaching holidays. The long, 
weary vigil of sorrow and fasting was to be succeeded - 
by a period of indulgence and festivity, and even 
a cellars in the most squalid of back-streets 

ea faint effort to look a little more clean and 
respectable for the occasion; nor was the attempt 
rede! 2 unsuccessful, for a little soap and water, 
together with a handful or two of bright yellow 
sand, will effect wonders in these regions of poverty 
and discomfort. But the note of preparation had 
also. been sounded elsewhere. Drapers, clothiers, 
boot-makers, hatters, and other enterprising trades- 
men, not only crowded their windows with fascinat- 
ing displays of articles—dear, perhaps, in a twofold 
sense, to those who deemed the outward adornment 
of their persons to form the principal ingredient of 
a real holiday; but they likewise had recourse to 
every possible and impossible expedient, in the 
shape of advertising, for the purpose of attracting 
the attention of the artisans returning homewards, 
like good men and true, with their Saturday night’s 
wages in their breeches pockets. Nor was this all ; 
for far and wide the services of dressmakers, mil- 
liners, journeymen tailors, and other votaries of the 
needle, were called into active requisition, as if a 
certain useful invention, known as the sewing 
machine, had never been in existence. All, how- 
ever, went right at last; and when the bright, golden 
sunshine of Whit-Monday illumined the regions of 
gigantio factories and lofty chimneys, it found the 
operative populations waiting, with radiant features 
and lightsome hearts, to render due honour to their 
long-expected holiday. 

We will net pretend to determine why it should 
be so; butin Lancashire, Whitsuntide is universally 
regarded as the ‘‘ children’s holiday;” for, although 
the adults participate in the pleasures of the occa- 
sion, yet the younger generation generally manage 
to monopolise public attention, . For them special 
trains are engaged long beforehand, excursions 
organised, tea-parties arranged, steamboats, canal 
barges, vans, and every conceivable description of 
conveyance duly hired; parks smartly prepared, 
and all that ingenuity can devise or capital procure, 
in the shape of innocent amusement and recrea- 
tion, is placed within their reach. The effect of all 
this is extremely exhilarating; and the ‘‘ intelligent 
foreigner,” who at this time chose to visit the dis- 
trict, for the purpose of beholding something of the 
unceasing intaher and activity which has rendered 
Lancashire so famous,.would, on witnessing the 
scenes around him, imagine that he had by some 
mischance trayelled into the wrong county. The 

ter portion of the festivities in which the chil- 

participate are got up under the management of 
the various superintendents, committees, and others 
connected with the Lancashire Sunday-schools, of 
which there are no less than 163, comprising 58,340 
children and 5,951 teachers in Manchester alone, 
Each school erally determines upon its own 
mode of passing the holidays; but the arrange- 
ilar, the first day being usually 
devoted to anniversary meetings ; the second, to ex- 
cursions by the elder children ; the third, to treats to 
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the younger; and the fourth, to the entertainment | ways become. more and more inadequate to moet 


of the teachers and friends. 


—Church of England, Dissenting, and Romanist, 
each having its own processions, which are always 
gay and exciting affairs, forming the grand attrac- 
tion of the holiday, as they wind through the 
labyrinthine maze of smoke-begrimed dwellings 
and stately warehouses, which form such a conspi- 
cuous feature in every cotten-manufacturing town. 
It is amusing to mark the enthusiastic eager- 
ness of the dense masses of spectators who throng 
the pavements and press hastily forward to catch a 
glimpse of the little ones, as they march gaily on- 
wards to the inspiring notes of the sax-horn or 
drum-and-fife bands. Few could recognise in those 
thousands of proud, smiling, and happy features, 
the thin, pinched countenances of the poor, feeble 
infants whose sad fate prompted Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to produce one of her most powerful and 
teuching lyrics, and who but a few short months 
' gince stood with shivering limbs in the ante-rooms 
and court-yards of relief dep6ts, eyeing with wolfish 
gaze the stores of provisions supplied by the bene- 
volent charity of a sympathising nation. Who could 
have dreamed that those smartly-attired children 
| were once but too glad to accept the cast-off clothi 

| of those better cireumstanced than themselves 

| Yet so it was; the evil day had departed at last, and 
| the low, melancholy wail of suffering had been ex+ 
| Changed for the merry smile and the jocund laugh, 
| which for three long years had been as strangors 
| to those parts, But these Lancashire people have 
| not forgotten the past; and some, as they reviewed 


| the glittering banners and waving flags pass gaily 
ie ke of another prodéeston whee took 

p a few days previously at Farington, when 
the long-suffering operatives welcomed with grate- 
ful acclamations and thankful sobs the arrival 
of the bales of cotton which were to set going 
the long silent and motionless eer re tnd the 


mills in which the poor creatures had erly 
worked. In the vicinity of some of the towns, 
pleasure fairs were organised on a large boale; 
cheap jacks, showmen, shooting-gallery proprie- 
tors, swing-boats, a ginger-beer stalls, 
and other accessories of such scenes being mingled 
together in the wildest ol age om but it was easy 
to perceive that these ate beginning to sink in 
the estimation of the Lancashire operatives. Simul- 
taneously with the spread of pop education, the 
proprietors of fat ladies, spotted children, and lanky 
giants find the number of their patrons decrease— 
éven the learned pig fails to draw an audience; 
while _ ye meseeayene ee former! = attrac- 
tive at these gatherings, disappear as magié, 
Shooting-galleries, however, are <_ i in- 
crease, probably in consequéncs volunteer 
pe ey om ere | pom mage ym: martial tendencies 
e Lancas youth. A cursory inspection 

Prat’ yep at these rere fn uit sufficient 

show that they are com principally of in- 
dividuals belonging. to the lower ranks oie opera- 
tive classes. © Lancashire artisan proper is too 
proud to be seen in such places; he a cheap 
excursion to Windermere, South or sone other 
locality where, amid the beauties of nature, hé 
may forget for‘a few brief happy hours the whir of 


the wheels, and the roaring noise of the engines: 
Year after year the resources of the various rail- 


The Sunday-school | 
children may be grouped into three great divisions | 





the strain imposed upon them at holiday times; 
and wo begin to hear of such cases as that of the 
luckless Sunday-school children who waited ‘at the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, from five to ‘twelve 
A.M.—séven long weary hours—for their proper 
train, and were then taken to a place not set down 
in their programme. But these instances will, we 
trust, become less frequent. Tho holidays of our 
workers are not so numerous that they can afford 
to be marred by such mishaps, although there are 
some who profess to believe that these periods of 
relaxation are already too frequent, It is true that 
there is much excess, much im idence, and 
much thoughtlessness at such times; but the amount 
is ing less and less every year ; and we should 
indeed be hyper-critical if, after the noble manner 
in which the Lancashire artisans have borne theit 
recent trials, we sought to deprive them and their 
children of their cherished Whitsuntide festivities, 








> - »)* 
Biblical Expositions. 
ees 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
8ST. MATTHEW, 

Cuarrer X.—Verse 38. 
“He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of me.” 

The Romans, we are told, compélied the men who 
had been sentenced to crucifixion to bear thei? own 
crosses, Hence “to bear the eross” becante a proverbial 
éxpression to denote the endurance of some bitter trial, 

Observe, we are bid to take, not to make, our cross, 
God, in his providence, will provide one for. us, and we 
are bid “ to take it ups” but nothing is said here, or élso- 
where, of laying’ it down: No; our troubles.and eur 
lives, says an old writer, live and die together, Here, | 
when joy comes, sorrow follows; staff and rod go | 
togethér. If there be a gardén, there is also in the | 
garden a sepulchre; but again, if there be a sepulchre 
in the garden, Christ.is in the sepulchre, and thé afflic- 
tions of the righteous are turned into joys... To reveive 
first the cross, and then the crown, is te resemble the 
Son of God; and he who. patiently endures the ills and 
trials of life, for his Mastér’s ‘sake, may be truly’ said “ to 
take up his cross and to follow Christ.” — 

Cuarter Xi.—Voerses 2, 3; 

“Now when John had ‘heard in the prisoh thé works 
of Christ, hé sent two of his disciples, 

“And said unto him, Art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another ? ” mis 

John the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod 


of | the Petrarch, and this prison wasat Machcerus, a fortress 


on the eastern side of the river Jordan. The oirowm- 
stancds that ted to the Baptist’s imprisonment are re- 
corded in chap. xiv. 3,4. 

“He sent two of his disciples.” We may naturally 
inquire why did John ask, who had heard a voice from 
heaven declare that Jesus was the Son of God, and who 
had borne witness to Christ as the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world ? Some writers are of 
opinion that this inquiry was to satisfy the minds of 


— 
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John’s disciples; but it is John who is represented 
as asking the question, and itis to John our Lord 
addresses the reply. While John is immured in a 
dungeon, the Saviour proceeds to carry out the object 
of his mission, .He selects his twelve disciples to attend 
his person, and to proclaim the terms of admission into 
the Messiah’s kingdom; yet in this preparation no 
mention is made of John. The Saviour exercises his 
Divine power for the benefit of the afflicted, but not for 
the deliverance of the persecuted disciple who had an- 
nounced the Saviour’s coming. Surely, says an eminent 
writer, he who could cast out évil spirits at a word, and 
open the eyes of the blind, could also, at a word, open 
the prison doors, and set the captive free. Such an 
exercise of power might, possibly, be expected both by 
John and his disciples ; but this deliverance was not in 
accordance with the Divine will. The captive—harassed, 
probably, by his own doubts, and. by the inquiries of 
others—at length sends two of his followers to Christ, 
commanding them to address the Saviour by the title 
given to the Messiah. 

* Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?” This mode of address, though highly reve- 
rential, seems to imply some failure of faith, or of résig- 
nation, Our Lord performs, in the presence of the 
messengers, the miracles which the prophets had fore- 
told would mark the coming of the Messiah; then, 
pointing to this exercise of Divine power, he sends a 
geritle but loving rebuke to the inquirer, for his lack of 
confidence—* Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.” After the departure of the messengers, 
the Saviour, to do honour to his tried servant, speaks of 
John in laudatory terms, and describes him as “ more 
than a prophy’,” and classes him among the greatest of 
the sons of men, 

Verse 12, 

“From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” 

By these words the Saviour commends the fidelity of 
the. Baptist’s preaching, and declares, as the happy 
result, that since the announcement of the Messiah’s 
kingdom by John zealous and earnest men have been, 
With ai intensity of feeling, pressing into it. And he 
adds, “the violent take it by forde;” to them that 
knocked, the door was opened; they that pressed in 
gained the treasure, 

Verse 14, 

“Tr yo will receive it, this is lias, which was for to 
come.” 

In the Gospel of St, John we read that the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask the Baptist 
this question—* Art thou Blias?” And he said, “I 
am not.” The statemént made by our Lord does not, 
at first sight, appear to accord with the answer given by 
the Baptist; but the apparent discrepancy is removed 
by considering what the Jews understood by the ques- 
tion The Jews used the Septuagint version 


of the Bible, as thé Greek tongue was more in nse than 
the Hebrew; and in the Greok version the prophecy 
runs, “ Bebold, I will. send you Elijah the Tishbite ;” 
not, as it is in. our Hebrew Bibles, “Elijah the pro- 





| phet.”. This, says.an able divine, led the Jews to sup- 


pose that Elijah would rise from the dead and appear 
again on the éarth; atid, therefore, when they asked 
John, “ Art thon Elias—or Elijah ?” they meant to ask 
him if he were the same Elijah who lived in the time of 
Ahab, and, who was so renowned in Israel. This error 
im their question caused the answer of Jolin to be 
different from what it would otherwise have been. He 
was the Elijah whom Malachi foretold; he was not the 
Elijah whom they supposed, and therefore hé answered, 
“Tam not,” Our Lord, knowing the preconceived 
opinion of the Jews, said unto them, “ If ye will receive 
it, this is Elias, which was for to come.” 


Verse 15. 

* He that hath-ears to hear, let him hear.” 

From this proverbial saying, so frequently used by 
our Lord, we are called upon to learn a very important 
lesson—nately, that the scrutiny of Divine truth is the 
wisest employment of our faculties, and that every man 
is bound to regard the words of God according to the 
ability that God has conferred upon him. 


Verses 18, 19. 

“For John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. 

“The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners. But wisdom is justified 
of her children,” 

John’s austere mode of living was in harmony with his 
mission as a reprover of iniquity. The Saviour’s manner 
of life was suited to his office of grace and reconciliation. 
In the ministry of the Baptist the séverity of the Law 
was typified; whereas the benignity of the Gospel was 
shadowed forth in the life of the Divine author. 

Our Lord, by his example, taught that religion con- 
sists not in a renunciation of society, nor in acts of 
self-mortification ; but in a life of usefulness, and in the 
grateful enjoyment of the bounties of God’s providence. 

Divine wisdom, though cavilled at, and foolishly 
rejeuted by the perverse and disobedient, is “justified” 
that is, it is declared to be just, and wiso, and good, 
by all who are the disciples of wisdom. The children of 
wisdom are those who suffer themselves to be gathered 
by her into her company ; i+ therefore requires wisdom 
to appreciate wisdom. All who are taught of God 
admire the Ways of God, for “wisdom is justified of 


her childrén.” 
(To be continued.) 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO, X.—CATHOLIO CO-OPERATION IN EAST LONDON— 
LONDON CHURCHES AND THE REGIONS BEYOND— 

A BRIGHT EXAMPLE —THE WORK IN COUNTRY 
TOWNS—NO NEED OF A RAGGED-SCHOOL—THE 
REALITY—THE RESULTS. 
Largely thou givest, 
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He only who forgets te hoard 
Has learned to 
In the very of the East of London there is a con- 


gracious Lord! 
bé received ; 





centration a prayerful and self-sacrificing effort in 
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connection with the evangelisation of the masses, and 
especially of the outcast juvenile poor. Here Church- 
men and Nonconformists labour side by side in loving 
harmony ; and here fruits ripe and rich have already 
been gathered to the praise and glory of Him who 
stooped from his throne to lift the poor from the dust, 
and to set them among princes. The names of Champ- 
neys and Cohen, successive rectors of Whitechapel; of 
the Rev. John Patterson, rector of Spitalfields; of 
Hugh Allen and Samuel Thornton, incumbents of the 
district church in Commercial Road, together with 
those of the indefatigable William Tyler and the 


eloquent Charles Stovell, are all household words in | 
these regions. Christians on the spot have toiled, and | 
are toiling for the noblest ends, as in the sight of God | 


and his on-looking angels, 

Nor can we omit reference to the admirable Indus- 
trial Home and Refuge in the Commercial Road, mainly 
sustained by Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P., and his 
relatives, as well as by a number of Christian men and 
women of position and wealth. To this institution we 
may afterwards refer, associated as it is in our recollec- 
tions of personal visits paid to refuges and reformatories 
in and around the metropolis. 

But it is not only Christians resident in these densely 
populated localities who have displayed practical com- 
passion towards the perishing little ones. As an example 
and stimulus to other Christian communities—whose 
members are far away from the scenes reeking with 
physical and moral pollution—to go and do. likewise, 
we place on record the case of the Congregational 
Church, Union Chapel, Islington. A goodly number of 
young ladies and gentlemen, supported by the prayers 
and gifts of their fellow-Christians in the north of 
London, some years ago, commenced an aggressive 
movement in Spitalfields, These young people walked 
back and forward, in all weathers, on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings. They found a place for teaching; and 
having demonstrated the unselfishness of their efforts, 
they secured the goodwill of the neighbourhood. And 
now, in connection with Union Chapel, Islington, there 
are two ragged-schools, in which 1,500 children-are 
taught by 100 teachers from the congregation; and 
aaron these two schools, from 10,900 to 12,000 children 

ave p ‘ 

“The religions influence of these schools,” said the 
Rev. H. Allon, in Exeter Hall, “is remarkable. The 
scholars are constant attendants at prayer-meetings, in 
which they take the most lively interest. Out of a 
class of thirty-six elder. girls, thirty-four are com- 
municants. Other agencies have been gradually added, 
including a penny bank, which in one year has 
received £116; and during winter, the money thus 
saved by some poor people kept them from starvation. 

“They have also formed a branch church, and at 
present 180 members walk three miles to receive the 
communion. Of these, sixty were scholars, and thirty 
had been admitted to communion in one year. The 
members are consistent, and exercise a holy jealousy 
over one another ; and during seventeer: years there have 
been only two or three cases ‘of church discipline, 
althongh they were once prostitutes, thieves, receivers 
of stolen goods, infidels, Jews, Romanists, and the vilest 
ruffians of the London streets. The result would appear 
almost a miracle; it is so to me. I have seen more 
religious romance in connection with this community 
than in my entire religious experience.” 

But more remains to be told of the results of this 
going forth to “the regions beyond.” Every Lord’s 
day there is preaching three times, in a great room pro- 
vided for the purpose. Some of the communicants, 
when the preaching was in a smaller room, systematically 
absented themselves in order to make room for. their 
unconverted neighbours. 


| All this is surely most suggestive and encouraging’ to 
| other Christian churches to send forth their members 

to go after that which is lost, with the expectation of 

finding and restoring. If, as Dr. Guthrie says, every 
| town in the kingdom with 15,000 inhabitants ought to 

have a ragged-school, surely there remaius a reproach 

for those Christian communities who stand all the da: 
| idle. What spiritual health, what unity and concord, 
| as opposed to the petulance, the gossip, the schismatic 
| spirit, which. are the result of a laissez faire and un- 

Christ-like indoleuce, would hallow, ennoble, and bless 
| those churches whose wealthiest and most educated 
members would invade the territories where vice 
hitherto has held its revels, unblushitig and unterrified ! 
What laurels might thus be gathered, bloodless, and 
unstained with the widows’ and orphans’. tears, when 
the sacramental host of God’s elect went out to such a 
field of fight, with the sword of the Spirit in their 
hands, with “all prayer” an essential part of their 
panoply, and: with the cry upon their lips,— 

“We are brothers, we are men, 
And we conquer but to save!" 


As “ Paris is France,” and moreover gives law on the 
fashions in matters of taste and dress to the world, so 
there is an important sense in which, both for good and 
evil, it may be truly. said that London is England. - Its 
vices and its evil literature, alas! pollute the country 
towns and rural districts; and the metropolitan example 
of the splendida vitia, and of unhallowed licence, stimu- 
lates imitation. But, on the other hand, as we have 
been most careful to mark and recognise for a series of 
years, whenever a new enterprise. of, religious. philan 
thropy starts into vigorous life, it is sure to find kindred 
movements, far and wide, ina’ . And thus it has 
come to pass that ragged-schools, with their London 
developments, are found doing mighty things all over 
the kingdom. We have visited institutions of this class 
in Edinburgh, in Dumfries, and in Manchester ; but we 
select, for brief notice and illustration of work done in 
provincial towns, the case of Tunbridge Wells, in Kent, 
Those who have visited the place, and pay to it a 
cursory visit, and even those who sojourn there for 
health and repose, would never suspect that there was 
need for ragged-schools and their adjuncts. But in 
spite of its open commons, high, broad roads, and 
delightful walks—not to speak of the old mineral wells, 
whose arcades aud precincts call back the crowd of 
fashionables, now in the dust, who used to repair 
thither, and with which we associate some of Thackeray’s 
charming characters—in spite, we say, of wealth, refine- 
ment, mxesy Je rural loveliness, there are back slums at 
Ee ne ells, and moral evil hideous and-defiling. 
* Forty fit objects” for a ragged-school were found in the 
first year, and that seemed a rising revelation to 
those Christian people who, led on by: Johtt Finch, Esq., 
of Mount Ephraim, and pioneered by Mr. Jay, one of the 
Country ‘Towns’ missionaries, have sought out,and morally 
and spiritually succoured and blessed very many. 

Their occupations embraced donkey-drivers, brick- 
makers, chinmey-sweeps, rag and bone gatherers, and 
many others of a nondescript character, The missionary 
soon found that many of the boys of the locality could 
neither read. nor write, and were without the means of 
instruction. This state of things becoming more and 
more known to the visitor (see the importance of seeking 
diligently, and sweeping the floor till the lost piece of 
silver is found), he tried to enlist the sympathies and 
personal help of others. Some, however, told him plainly 
that they did not believe his statement, and that “ they 
were sure that a ragged-school was not needed in Tun- 
bridge Wells.” 

Single-handed, the missionary begins. * The first night 
he has twelve boys. He asks them a‘few questions 
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such as the name of the first man. Nino out of ten 
cannot answer it. And then, “what a row, what a 
rumpus, and a rioting” entucd! They chew tobacco, 
and spit in each other’s caps; birds and mice are let 
loose in the room, and a general commotion follows. 
When told to kneel duting prayers, some threw them- 
selves on the floor, bawling “ Amen” before a word of 
prayer is offered. Week by week they mect, the 
numbers gradually increasing, till more come than can 
be accommodated, and the door has to be locked against 
many outsiders, 

—_— for help were again made, The response is 
no longer a denial of need, which stern facts have 
silenced and put to shame; but the cry is, “ What is the 
use of trying to tame'such heathens? If I were you, I 
would give it up.” At last a lady, in the true spirit 
of womanly pity and zeal, hastens to the rescue. She 
sees how the ragged-school is cabined, cribbed, and 
confined; and offering £50 towards the erection of a 
large and suitable room, others follow suit. Within 
three months the new room is open for the benefit of 
the poor. And now for ten years the Gospel has here 
been taught to old and young, to male and female, to 
the hopeful and the hopeless. A fresh start was thus 
given to this new effort, and effort after effort has been 
added -to the original ert as commenced by 
the town missionary, till, at the present time, the 
following are in full operation :— 

1. Town mission. 

2. Rescue of the fallen. 

8, Evening schools for boys and girls, 

rial schools for boys and girls. 
§. Emigration of special cases to the colonies. 
6. Sending lads into navy and army, 
4, Prooarttis situations for any recommended, 
8. Placing convicted lads in reformatories, 

9. Mothers’ meetings. 

10. The Gospel sent into the hop gardens of Kent 
during the harvest, 

The annual finds on behalf of these éfforts have risen 
from £87 15s, 6d. in 1853 to £124 15s. 2d. in 1863. The 
total sum thus collected is £1,658 14s, 8d., or an average 
of £150 a year, These funds do not include the expenses 
of the rescue of the fallen. In carrying out this depart- 
ment, the committee avail themselves of the London 
institutions. They have no home of theit own for the 
purposé, and they wisely prefer sending away such cases 
to a distance, that they may be entirely removed from 

ons 


old associations. } 
ys are thus also placed in London refuges and 

teformatories—tho friends sonding them bearing a 
portion of the expensé, say £3 on admission, and £2 
more at the end of five months; after which, whatever 
expensé is incurred has to be met by the institution 
reoeiving the case, Before perth these boys and girls 
to London, = to avoid page shag ony ates , the 
missio ying a , Pi a professed 
pooibent 1 order to Pe ase by clos6 observation and 
personal intercourse. If his opinion be favourable, then 
the boy is transferred to the place for Hiscip tig and 
industrial education. Not less than sixty-four have 
thus been placed in various tefliges and reformatories, 

LNA fe heeding 8 gr us the recorded results of 
seven of these boys and girls, One was a wanderer, 
in a most filthy condition, who had Rs a living by 
collecting rags and bones; who tr leaving the 
school, months’ training at Woolwich, in our 
Marine Society’s vessels, and is now apprenticed to the 
East India service for five years. . This youth is of great 
promise, and before Mating England called upon th 
friends of the school to thank them for bam, 
him from a life of degradation. Was well dressed, 
and had the appearance of having been more than once 
promoted for good conduct, 
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Another case, more striking still, is that of K——, a 
boy of eleven years of age, who had committed seven 
robberies by the use of a false key, had been committed 
to Maidstone Gaol, and there had been privately whipped. 
Having attended the Tunbridge Wells Ragged-schvol, 
the town missionary obtained admission for him to 
“The Home in the Hast,” Old Ford, near Bow, London, 
an institution for juvenile criminals under sixteen years 
of age. He had been taught brush-making af the 
ragged-school. “This lad has since returned to Tum- 
bridge Wells, and has there become a master tradesman. 
The brush-making served to inculcate and train to 
industry, but he follows quite another trade now.” 

The missionary has the pure joy of seeing souls thus 
saved from death, and of receiving Visits of gratitude 
from the reclaimed youths, who Gomme to see their 

rents and friends alter long absence. One boy who 

been in the navy for six years came home, and 
brought £20 with him; part of it he gave to his abn 
and before he left for sea again he gave a tea to some 
his old ragged-sthoolfellows, A seeond case tecorded 
was that of a boy who went out to Algoa Bay as an 
emigrant; and after a course of oer there, was 
called away by death. His last words were, “I dio 





wholly depending on Christ to save me.” 
Or the gifts, als 


, tecords satisfactory and interesting 
até given. They came as “troublesome” girls to the 
ragged-school; they itave with a subdued, gentle, and 
grateful spirit, well qualified for réspectable service; and 
after a time they come back to express gratitude for the 
good received in the ragged-school. Of one of these, 
who had continued in the same placé for a considerable 
period, the teacher says :—“ As to appearance, she looks 
quite a different girl” And to this the mistress adds:-— 
“I am pleased in often having matty & réspectable 
woman call and see me, who once wére ragged-scholars, 
some of whom are respectably tharried, and aré doing 
well in the world.” 

What has been done at Tunbridge Wells is needed in 
OF eth tis other betta) and may be in in ‘eet wet 
them 1, pains, and perseverance in the ty) 

difficulties "Let the attempt be made, and, sowing in 
teats, you shall at length fill your bosom with the 
sheaves of the golden harvest. But thus to sow, and 
thus to reap, there must be “thoroughness” in this 
work, direct separation to it, that “ baptism it Christ’s 
blood without which no oné could speak of its precious- 
fess,” and belief that the Holy Ghost has called you to 
this service. And so “ the child” d shall 
not be as a criminal “the father of the man; ” but there 
shall stand by thy side in the P stoon ip of the King, at 
his ‘coming, ons “purified and made white,’ of whom 
once it could have been wailingly sung— 

pate stra il eth 

The law that all around obeyed. 

With ready and obedient care, 

He learnt the task they ‘ht him there; 

Black sin for lesson! oaths for prayer!” 








20S Sie het wien et eseetbeden: the and that 
which brings advantage to ourselves honour to 
them, to imitate what was good in thent, when the piety 
and humility, justice and charity, and other virtues of the 
deait, are képt alive and shown in thé conversation of the 
living, It is better, doubtless, to go into the house of 
mourning than into the house of feasting; but upon this 
eonviction—that we cothe better out of the one than out of 
the other; that we leave our vanities and our vices behind 
us; that we lay aside our affections towards this world; 

our indifference towards another; that we put. on 
hearty resolutions of being, even now, what we shall wish 
we had been hereafter, when the fatal hour approaches. — 
Bishop Atterbury. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ SuRELY, my dear boy, you will not go out again to- 
night!” 

The dear boy was a man of at least fifty-five years of 
age, with a spare figure, and a brow deeply marked 
by care, or hard work, or it might be both. He sat on 
| one side of the fire, in a small, plainly furnished room, 
, and on the other side sat his aunt, the lady who had just 
spoken, Miss Esther Eden. 

The house itself was in a back street, and certainly 
not in a fashionable part of London, But, passing over 
this circumstance, I would inform the reader that Mr. 
Eden is a surgeon, as the brass plate on his door would 
tell us, were there light enough to see it, and that he 
has a large practice in this locality. 

It is not a paying practice. It lies mostly amongst 
the poor; and Mr. eden is very tender-hearted. He 
does not like to pocket the widow’s mite, or the coins 
+ earned by hard labour, and that would buy bread for 
| starving children. He must make a living, and he does; 

but, as much as possible, he acts on the assurance, that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Every poor man and woman for miles round knows 
Mr. Eden, and would send for him in preference to any 
other doctor in London; so that, whether profitable or 
not, he has always plenty of work. The night in question 
is about Christmas time, for we must go back to pick u 
a thread of our story, and weave it in with the rest. lt 
was Christmas time, and cold and snowy. Mr. Eden 
had been out all day, and was tired. It was pleasant to 
lean back in his chair, and bask in the genial warmth, 
looking lazily at Aunt Esther as she plied her knitting 
pins opposite, 

Aunt Esther was always an agreeable object to look at, 
Picture to yourself a short, rather stout old lady, in a 
black silk gown, and a cap with white ribbons; her face 
bright and cheery, and her eyes full of benevolence. In 
this respect aunt and nephew were alike; the same spirit 
was in both of them. On this particular night yee 
Esther looked graver than was her wont. Perhaps it was 
the sight of her nephew’s face, on which the lines of 
fatigue were more than usually visible. Perhaps the 
idea did occur to her, that he was not so young as he had 
been, and in all those years of practice he had never been 
able to save a penny. As to marrying, if had been quite 
out of the question, He was too wise and high prin- 
cipled to drag a wife and children through the thorns 
and briars of poverty. “No,” he would say; “there is 
just a pathway for one person, and I must walk alone, 
except for dear Aunt Esther.” 

Aunt Esther had a small competency that she shared 
with her nephew. “So” he.would continue, “I have no 
one to save for, and nothing to think of, but what good 
I can do.” 

Mr. Eden was not an accomplished man, or a learned 
man, or a polished man. He was simple as a ‘child with 
regard to worldly matters, and a child might take him 
in. In his outward a) ce he had little of the pro- 
fessional about him, He toiled his round on foot, or in 
omnibuses; he kept no company, nor did his more pre- 
tentious brethren admit him into their society. But he 
was a great man, and a happy man, with the blessing of 
= widow and the fatherless ever descending upon 


_ A-shabbily dressed woman is just now waiting for him 
in the hall, and Aunt Esther is repeating, “Surely you 
will not go out again to-night! ” 

He roused himself, 





* Well, not unless I am quite obliged. I do feel rather 
stiff, I confess. However, let’s hear what the woman has 
to say.” And he stepped into the hall. 

“Well, sir! it ain’t for myself, thank Heaven: the 
children are getting better, and Jim’s got a stroke of 
work that keeps us together a bit. He hasn’t done a 
turn since last October till this week.” 

“Who is it for, then?” 

* It’s for a poor lad as would have died in the street — 
if I had not taken him in. Maybe I mightn’t if he 
had not come from my own place. He's a Westover 
lad, you see, and I was born at Westover.” 

“Ts the lad ill?” 

“ Sure enough he is, or I should not have come. He | 
can’t turn himself hardly, he’s. so weak and bad; and 
what to do with him I don’t know.” And she peered 
anxiously into the doctor’s face. 

The front door stood ajar; and Mr. Eden looked out 
a moment into the bleak, blinding snow, and then at the 
streak of warm, cheerful light from the parlour. He did 
not hesitate long; he took down his great coat, and 
began to put it on. 

Many a tired doctor would have waited till the morn- 
ing. Mr. Eden went at once. 

t was a weary way he followed the woman, through 
narrow streets and alleys. As they went, she told him 
that the young man was found that morning olose by 
her door, shivering with cold, and half dead: with illness, 
He had been turned out of his lodgings, and had neither 
food nor shelter. She let him come in and warm him- 
self by her fire, and then he became so much worse, she 
had not the heart to turn him out again, especially as he 
had told her that he came from Westover. His name 
he kept concealed, and she thought he must have run 
away from his friends. 

r. Eden heard all this in silence; but it made him 
glad that he had come. ; 

The woman had only two rooms. In one.of them, on 
ty heap of straw, lay the Westover lad—poor Mark 


arren. 

Poor Mark! all his ambitious dreams had come to this! 

He lay with his face turned to the wall, as if he ex- 
pected to die. Andso he did. He had suffered long 
and terribly. His limbs ached, his temples throbbed, 
his heart fainted within him. So deep was his humilia- 
tion, he could not endure that even this woman should 
know who he was. 

Mr. Eden spoke kindly to him. He had more tact 
than the woman, ye at once et nd ogee 
no ordinary person, y degrees, and skilfully, he drew 
his sad story from him, whe had come to London 
full of hope and tion, ing to his musical 
talent for support; how cruelly he been disap- 
pointed ; how poverty and sickness had overtaken him ; 
and how he was reduced to such an extremity that 
nothing was left for him but to die ! 

“Die? nota bit of it, my dear young fellow, With 
care, you may live as long as I have done. Let me feel 

our pulse, Ah, it is a little out of order—no wonder; 
ut it wilk come right by-and-by. Now I should like 
to communicate with your friends.” 

“No!” cried Mark, trying, in his to rise, 
but unable from sheer exhaustion. “Let me entreat 
you not! I cannot bear that they should know.” 

Well, we will talk the matter over to-morrow. It 


is most important you should be kept quiet just now. 
In the saantinin. I shall send you something to do you 


“Oh, sir, it is too late, nothing can do me any good 
now. But one thing will you do? ” added he, ly. 
“Here is the manuscript of my oratorio; wi you 
look at it?” : 

“My dear fellow, I don’t know one note of music 
from another,” said the doctor, drawing back. 
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“But you may know some one who does. You have 
influence, and I have none.” 

The doctor shook his head. DY : 

“Qh, sir?’ cried Mark, in despair, “if you did but 
know how much this composition has cost me! if you, 
did but know its worth! Sir, it has a value; a musical 
man would tell you so.” , ; st 

“There is my friend Dr. Graff—he is a musical man, 
replied Mr. Eden, still hesitating. 5 ; 

“TI know the name of Graff, sir—he is a musical com- 
poser. Ask him to look at it—pray do, sir! I shall die 
happy if——” ; 

ere Mark’s strength entirely broke down. He 
closed his eyes, and looked as if his very life were ebbing 


away. 

The doctor got up in haste, and called the woman of 
the house. : 

“ Here, Mrs. Tibbs, put your best foot first. It’s no 
good sending this poor lad medicine, He wants food 
and wine.” 

“ Bat, sir, I'd like to know where——” 0 

“Hold your tongue! Do I expect you to feed him ?” 
said Mr. Eden, testily. : 

* Well, sir,” the woman, curtseying. 

But the doctor cut her short. 

Go te the nearest shop and get some beef, and make 
some beef-tea good and strong—do you hear ?—and give 
him a little every quarter of an hour. And fetch a 
bottle of port wine, and put a tablespoonful into the tea. 
Don’t over-do it, mind. And here’s something over 
and above, that you may not be tempted to steal his 
victuals.” } 

“Thauk you kindly, sir. God bless you!” said Mrs. 
Tibbs. 

“Now, don’t cry—it’s bad for the patient. I shall 
come again in the morning, and if he is not better I 
shall per sayit is your fault. As for the music,” 
continued the doctor, picking up the parcel that had 

from Mark’s hand, “I may as well take it. It 
will pacify his mind, poor fellow, and that will be some- 

+ ” 


‘And the doctor walked off with the oratorio in his 


ket. 
ai hour after, Mark was propped up on the straw, 
and Mrs. Tibbs was administering beef-tea by spoonfuls. 
Mark had this comfort; he would not be turned into 
the streets ; he should be let to lie there and die. And 
he had another comfort still; his oratorio was gone; 
the doctor had taken it, Mark’s heart gave a faint 
flutter of hope. 
“Tf he could once get listened to!” he thought. “It 
is true I shall be in my grave; but music is immortal— 
my oratorio willlive!” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Maxx did not die, though he had to struggle hard for it. 
Day after day he lay helpless, and hovering, as it were, 
between two worlds. At times he was unconscious, and 
then again he knew what went on around him. - He was 
aware that his bed of straw was changed for one more 
suited to an invalid. He was aware of nourishing food 
administered at intervals. He was aware of the doctor’s 
visits, and of a lady coming with him now and then; a 
kind, motherly creature, with eyes full of pity and inte- 
rest. Mark liked to see her come, though he was too 
weak te tell her so. Andin this way many weeks passed 
over, 

One morning, soon after his first visit to Mark, Mr, 
Eden paid a visit to his musical friend Stephen Graff. 

T must say a word or two about Dr. Graff. You may 
not quite like the looks of him. He is a great oddity, 
wears shabby clothes, and is neglectful of what are called 
the usages of society. He is a musician, and success has 


come late. A life of struggling and poverty in obscur 

dodeings has not polished his alguien et idles his 
The room he lives in might well be called a 

aot — — om sleeps there. Ho phen tira 
no other for so long, that he and bis hermi 

po peas eonibany, g, ermitage are loth 
_ He is a man of great musical talent. He has worked 
like a slave; he has taught music, and composed it. 
And now the world has begun to acknowledge his merit 
and to take him by the hand. His path is smooth. as 
far as that goes, but in other things it is too late to mend. 
He is dirty and untidy, half savage in his temper, and 
wholly unfit for the drawing-room. He knows it, and 
does not care a fig. ° 

Mr. Eden and Aunt Esther are his chief friends: 
they have known him for many years, and submitted to 
his oddities without a murmur—nay, they have even 
listened to his music, the greatest proof of friendship 
they could have given him. For they have no music in 
their souls, either of them. 

Dr. Graff was on a wooden stool, with a pipe in his 
mouth. ‘When Mr. Eden unfolded his errand, and 
promght out bog =D manuscript, he scowled at it. I 
was evident he did not take to it kindly, nor di 
believe in Mark. toh oe ag 

* A scamp, no doubt!” 

“No, indeed ; nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Eden, 
warmly. 

“Nonsense! any one might take you in. Light your 
fire with it, or I will.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind. I thought your 
own hard struggles would have taught you to be com- 
st _ others, Dr. Graff.” 

“Me? You don’t compare me with a boy ! 
poner was I ever picked up in a gutter, I should likes 

OW » 

Mr. Eden was silent a few minutes. Then he said, 
“You will not oblige me in this? ” 

“T don’t see why I should. Whatam I todo?” 

Mtg at it, and see what it is worth. Iam no 
judge of these things, or I would not trouble you.” 

Dr. Graff smoked out his pipe with a face of intense 
ill-humour. Then he took up the manuscript with a 


grimace. — 

“T see it’s wretched'stuff. I dare say I shall pitch 
it into the fire before I have done.” 

** You had better not,” said Mr. Eden. 

He went his rounds rather sorry, in his kind heart, 
that Mark’s music had turned out soill. He knew Mark 
was harping upon it. He had said to Mr. Eden that 
very morning— 

“Tf I can only sell my oratorio !” 

He had evidently built up his hopes on Dr. Graff; 
and if Dr. Graff said it was wretched stuff, why, there 
was an end of me Bee 

When he had done his day’s work he went home. 
He intended the next time he saw Mark, to let down his 
~— a little, and persuade him to write to his father. 

e lay back in his easy chair, to havea nap. But he 
held his leisure moments by an uncertain tenure; the 
surgery bell had a troublesome habit of tinkling in his 
ears. 


On this ocvasion, however, all was quiet, and he had 
just fallen into a doze, Aunt Esther nodding opposite, 
marched 


yee the door suddenly opened, and in Dr. 
“ Good gracious, Stephen ! what is the matter ?” 


graci 
Dr. Graff had the manuscript in his hand, and was 
unusually excited. 
“ What is the matter?” repeated Mr. Eden. 
“ Matter enough, my friend. I want to know where 
this young scoundrel of yours lives,” said Dr. Graff, 





boisterously. 
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“T can’t have him insulted, Dr, Graff, What do you 
want to say to him? I can tell him in the morning.” 

“That won’t do; I will say it myself, thank you, 
This is what. I want to.say: ‘Mark Warren’—that’s 
his mame ?” 

* Yos, yes!” 

**You are the first genius of the day’” And he 
brought the manuscript down on the table with a bang. 

“Genius!” cried Mr, Hden, rising, and his eyes 
sparkling with joy. : 

“Yes, genius! Now take me to him.” ie 

“You must not excite him, Stephen; he is ill, re- 
member.” The good doctor himself trembled with 
agitation. ‘ 

“T'can do him more good than your physio; success 
is the elixir of life,” replied Dr, Graff. a. 

“But I must go with you; I cannot have him killed ; 
he was only out of danger the other day.” 

They went together, nominally; but Dr. Graff kept 
ahead, and was there first. The man, when fairly 
roused, wasan enthusiast. He opened Mrs. Tibbs’s door, 
and went in without ceremony. Mark was lying with 
his eyes closed, half asleep. Dr. Graff marched up to his 
bedside, and said abruptly— : i 

“TJ am Stephen Graff. I have tried your oratorio,” 

Mark’s colour came, his heart beat. He looked at 
Dr. Graff as if his fate hung upon his lips, F 

“ Here is my hand, Mark Warren; you are a genius!” 

“ Then—then you like it!” gasped Mark. 

“Tike it? Young man, my utmost flight has never 
soared so high as that.” { 

There was something noble in this. proud, self-willed 
man thus bowing to the genius of another; in | 
stepping from his hard-earned pinnacle that this strip- 
ling might pass beyond. 

But Dr. Graff was capable of that, and more, . As for 
Mark, it was just as Mr. Eden had foretold. The ex- 
citement was more than his strength could bear. He 
had a relapse, and nearly lost his life, 

Then Dr, Graff camé out in an entirely new character. 
He insisted on nursing Mark himself, By day he rarely 
left him, and night after night-he sat up with him. He 
was thoughtful,and untiring. It did him good, He might 
haye rusted in his den if it had not been for Mark, 

When Mark got a little better, Dr. Graff did not relax 
in his attentions, _He supplied him with every delicacy 
out of his own pocket, quarrelling violently, with Mr, 
Eden and Aunt, Msther if they dared to interfere, He 


his | Graff was working for 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir was some time before Mark was able to have the 
subject of the oratorio alluded to. 

n this matter Mr. Eden had his way. He forbade 
the least attempt at conversation ; and, indeed, Dr, Graff 
was too much alarmed at tho effects of his ittprudence 
to act with his usual rebellion, . He reélievéd his mind 
by rorya’ to Mr. Eden and Aunt Esther of the 
wonders Mark would achieve when he got better, and 
how he intended that the oratorio should bé brought 
out as soon as possible. The Edens, hopeful and single- 
hearted as children, believed it every word... They might 
have lived in the golden age, theso people. As for envy, 
rivalry, cabals, no such idéa had énteréed their heads. 

And this is why, in heart.and soul, Aunt Esther and 
her nephew would always bé young. ‘Théte was no 
one to fret and fray their spirits. 

eace be with them, and with all such ! 

Dr. Graff knew more of thé world than they did. He 
had always bullied and defied it. The front he carried 
towards it was hard as adamant, It had not cared 
for him till lately, and now he despised its tardy honours, 
and took them without thanks, Phe cabals and jealon- 
sies that would spring up in the path of a new candidate 
to fame he was aware of; but his appreciation of Mark’s 

enins led him to feel satisfied that it could crash them 
wh. “Only lét the public hear that oratorio, ahd his 
fortune is made,” 
_ And here, again, the genuine ore showed itself beneath 
the rust and tarnish, 

While Mark was lying helpless and dépendent, Dr: 

im night andday, He made a fair 
copy of the performance, revising it here atid there, as ho 
thought it needed. Then he carried it forth one morn- 
6G, fa lnikad ie it to the notice of the musical world. 

en every avenue would have been tlosed to the 
Westover lad, it was open to Dr. Graff; and Mark’s 
oratorio had leave to speak for itself. 

But this was not enough. Dr. Graff intended that it 
should lg oveninnges in London. : 

“The Westover people may have it by-and-bye,” said 
he; “its first appearance shall be héte.” 

I will not dwell on the minor difficulties to be 6¥er= 
come before this could be brought about. ‘Meh who 
looked at tiuings in a business light hesitated, and talked 
about speculation, 


“It is very fine,” they said; “ but Whio is to bear the 


hired another room at his own lodgings, and, unknown | tisk?” 


to Mr. Eden, and in defiance of him, had Mark removed 
there. He hovered about him like an eagle over. its 
young, and pecked savagely if any one dared to come 
between them. ii 

Mt; Dden let him have his own way, only he insisted 
on settling with Mrs. Tibbs. He and his friend hada 
loud ee” pay about it, and it ended in their paying 
half an § 

* You need not be so hasty,” said Mr. Bden; “I only 
wished you to act with common prudence. I dare not 
have.lad him moved so soon.” ds 

“ But it has not hurt him, and his friends might have 
come and fetched him away.” 

“They don’t know where he is.” ' 

“So much the better. He is mine, and I will keep 
him, I’ve neither kith nor kin, and grey hairs are 

wing on me.” 

“And they are growing on me,” said the other, 
sorrowfully, 5 

Dr. Graff turned to look at him. Tears were. in 
both their eyes. Then the two men, old, battered, and 
furrowed, fell 6n ¢ach other's necks,and wept, I do not 
mind your laughing at them. They were great oddities, 
both of them: But for all that, the world was scarce 
worthy of either, 





*T will,” said Dr. Graff, boldly. 
* You?” 
os, 1. 

“T think you are rather imprudent, Dr. ig 

“Tt is you who are ignorant, Don’t you ‘kiiow I 
shall be paid fourfold !” said Dr. Graff, vehemently. 

While all these things were going on, Mark was re- 
covering. The first day he could sit- up, he asked for 


his i 
“Why, what do you want with it?” said Di, Graff, 
y this tjme his plans were complété, But Me did 
not tell i 


«J want to revise it, Dr, Graff,” 

“ Then von el to" codiing of the kind, You just 
kote soured iet.” 

Mark ck a little, 

“I want to try and sell it. You know how deeply in 
debt.I am.” 
“Very well! keep in debt a little longer, It won't 
hugs 79. eeks Mark was on his loys again, and 

a weeks was ‘ an 

in a fair way of becoming strong and nearty, 

“You Iaboame have Sh nome t he aaid. 
“I can’t, indeed.” 
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“Why not?” “Til tell you what,” said Isabel: “could not I get 
“ Tt has gone out of my hands.” some of Dr. Graff’s pupils ? ” 


“What have you done with it?” cried Mark, 

im re 
r. Graff looked at him a minute, his face running 
over with secret delight. ‘Then he said— 

*Ttis going to be performed.” 

“ Performed?” Mark sprang up, violently excited. 
“ Performed ?” 

“Yes, performed! Hurrah! Three cheers for its 
success!” And he waved his hat in the air. 
“ Hurrah!” 

I don’t know whether Dr, Graff did not feel the most 
triumphant of the two ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“ How am I to obtain a livelihood ?” 

This question was asked by Isabel Clare, a week after 
her arrival in London ; and it was rather an important 
one, When all her affairs had been settled, a mere 
pittance was left for her to live upon. Such a sum had 
not sufficed for gowns and bonnets hitherto. What 


“Some one must get them, it stands to reason; but I 
don’t know what chance you would have.” 

“T think there would be a chance,” said Isabel, with 
greatenergy. “Ican give good references I know; and 
love his music, I will ask him to get me a few pupils.” 
“If he would, But he is a queer man. He might 
not be civil.” 

‘Never mind, I can but try. Where does he live? ” 

“ He lives in lodgings, no better than mine.” 

“Tam glad of it. He will be all the more aceessible. 

“My dear, you are the most sanguine disposition in 
the world.” 

“ What’s the use of desponding, nurse? I am young 
and strong, and have my wits aboutme, I need not lie 
down and die,” said Isabel, laughing. 

Well, my dear, considering what you have’ gone 
through, your spirits are wonderful.” 

“Ah, nurse,” said. Isabel, gravely, “I have gone 
through no more than enough to tame me. If I am 
tamed,” added she a moment after. ' 

*1’ll never believe you wanted taming,” said Widow | 


must she do? Isabel sat a few minutes longer, then she | Ward 


t up, and stepped across the passage to the kitchen, 
hans Mrs. Ward was busy at work. 

“ Nurse,” said Isabel, “ I have been thinking matters 
over, and have come at last to a conclusion,” 

‘What is it, my dear ?” 

‘Widow Ward spoke in rather a dolorous tone. She 
was a good woman, but desponding by nature, and she 
had settled it in, her mind from the beginning that 
Isabel’s affairs were desperate. 

“T must work with my hands or else with my head; 
I fancy the latter will be the best. Suppose I were to 
give lessons in music.” 

“But, my dear. gi 

“ Now, nurse, please don’t contradict me. I must work, 
and I will!” 

* But I can’t bear the thought——” 

“Of being idle any longer. No more can I,” said 
Isabel, briskly. “I believe, nurse, you would shut me up 
in a glass case, if you could.” 

“No, but you see, my dear, you are so unused to 
ee yes 

“ Ah! those days are gone by,” said Isabel, with a half 
sigh; “ but to come to the point, I wonder what chance 
I should have of succeeding in this neighbourhood.” 

etl ‘Ward put down her work, and looked up at 





“Now, don’t look so miserable, nurse,” said Isabel, 
cheerfully. “ Ishall not dislike itatall; I am very fond 
of music, and I can keep a snug little home here just the 
same. 

“ Ah, my dear ! it’s a poor home compared with what 

to.” 


you've been used to, 

“T am very thankful for it, nurse,” said Isabel, 
warmly; “ I will trouble you not to call it names; 
I wish I knew how to go on,” added she, sitting down 
to reflect. 

“I am sure, my dear, I can’t advise,” said Widow 
Ward, who was no preat help in an emergency. “Dr. 
Graff had no end of pupils about here. But he’s given 
them up, now he’s made his fortune.” 

“Dr. Graff!, I have some of his music,” said Isabel. 

hee teen gg ta) io) gmetad ceca 


‘ 


is-a famous man, is Dr. G: 
* Yes, I know. ' What sort of a person is he, nurse ?” 
“He is getting an old man now. But he is queer, 

and always has been; rough and surly; and does not 


ead ya ony he't giving up’ bia paylleF* 

ou say he is giving up his pu 

“Yes, 5 I hear, A has bought a house somewhere 
in the country to retire to.” 





ard. 
She had spoiled Isabel in the very beginning. 

Tsabel,.as we know, was quick and impetuous. It will 
occasion no surprise to hear that, a few hours after this 
conversation, she was walking down the street on her 
"7 to Dr. Graff. 

t was a doubtful business, but she was determined to 
make the best of it. 

I can but try,” thought she; “and I will.” 

Dr. Graff's den was over a fruiterer’s shop. When 
Isabel reached the shop, she felt a little afraid. Butshe 
was brave; she conquered the fear, and inquired in a 
steady tone if Dr. Graff was at home. 

The woman in the shop (there was no private entrance) 
said she believed he was, but it was as much as her life 
was worth to admit a visitor. Thisshe said looking very 
hard at Isabel, and evidently wondering what she wanted. 

“TI wish much to see him,” said Isabel, putting a coin 
in the woman’s hand. “Can you not oblige me?” 

Whether it was the bribe, or Isabel’s voice, or her 
beauty, or the three combined, it is difficult to say; but 
the woman relented. 

“Tam sure to get into disgrace, ma’am. The doctor 
is so very particular, and doesn’t like company. I can’t 
tell you how many folks I’ve turned away, and some that 
came in their carriages. However, I'll give you a try. 
Just go up them stairs, and tap at the first door you see. 
He'll say, ‘Come in,’ and then I’ve got no more to do 
with it.” Isabel needed no second bidding. She stepped 
lightly up the crooked staircase, and tapped at the door. 

She tapped once. There was no answer. Then she 
knocked louder, and a voice growled out an ungracious— 

Come in!” 

Isabel opened the door. 

At first she could see nothing but the dense fumes 
of tobacco. By degrees, from out of the cloud, there 
resolved itself the grotesque figure of Dr. Graff sitting 
on a wooden bench, smoking. 

In his uncouth, slovenly attire, with his bushy eye- 
brows knitted into a frown of annoyance, he did look, 
to say the least of it, formidable. 

Isabel thought so, and hesitated. 

“You’ve mistaken the room, ma’am,” said Dr. Graff. 

No, Isabel had not, She closed the door, and advanced 
acy She had a difficult game to play, and she 

ew it. 

“ Dr, Graff,” she began, “I you will excuse———” 

“No, I shan’t. I never receive visitors,” he replied, 


rudely, 
Isabel stood 





her 
*T called to noe gg Dr. Graff,” she said, 
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“T have no time to speak te any one.” 

“ But you have plenty of time to heat what T have to : 
say ; I shail not be long.” And Isabel sat down. 

Dr. Graff took his pipe from his mouth, and scanned | 
Isabel from top to toe, 

“ Who are you P and what's your name ?.” 

“I am a lady,” replied Isabel with spirit, And she 
handed him her card, 

Dr. Graff was taken aback a little. He put his-pipe 
in his mouth, and shrugged his shoulders, 

Isabel began at once. She told him who she was, 
and where she came from. She told him exactly how she 
was placed, and what she wanted. Her words were few 
and well chosen. He smoked all the time, beating the 
ground with his foot. When she had finished, he smoked 
on in silence, Then he nodded with his head towards a 
piano which stood in the room, 

Isabel understood the hint. She took off her gloves, 
and sitting down to the instrument, played a difficult 
piece with great brilliancy and execution. 

It was a piece of Dr. Graff’s composition. She had 
the tact to pay him this compliment. When she had 
finished, he smoked on in silence till his pipe was out. 
Then he looked up. “That will do. Go home now, 
will you?” 

Rough, and half savage, as his manner was, Isabel 
obeyed him. She got up, thanked him, and retired, 
She walked home, her cheek burning, and her temples 
throbbing. It had almost been too much for her! 

Widow Ward came hurrying to the door. 

“ Well, what news ? ” said she. 

“TI hardly know,” replied Isabel; “he is a terrible 
savage.” 

Stil, in her heart she entertained a vague hope. It 
was founded on the words “ That will do.” There was 
something hearty in them, though they were flung at 
her churlishly. She did not know what to think. 

A few days after, as she was musing over the matter, 
Dr. Graff walked in without being announced in any 


way. 

isabel rose in haste, 

“ Don’t stir, if you please, I don’t want to be asked 
any questions, or to sit down. I will say what I have 
to say standing.” 

* As you please;” and Isabel resumed her seat, She 
had begun to find out the best way of treating him, 

“Here are the names of a few young people whose 
— are willing that you should teach them.” And 

@ laida paper on the table, “I have managed it for 
you; but don’t come to see me anymore, I don’t want 
you.” ' 

“I may not thank either, I suppose,” said Isabel. 
unable to conceal nwt : i ‘ 
er a ae nc me for? wen hr rs 

unces—it’s no pleasure tome. Keep 
hard at it—that is all.” 

Isabel took up her list, and began to read it, ‘Dr. 
Graff stood on the hearth-rug ; his hands clasped behind 
him. Neither of them spoke, Isabel thought it best 
to let him alone, 

At length he asked, “ Who is that woman in the 
kitchen P ” 

, “My nurse, my foster mother. I am lodging with 
er.” 

“ Humph !” 

There was silence again: Theh he said. 

“ Have you any friends in Liohdon ¢ ” 

“No! none at all; at least, who would notice me 
ner Hiumph | God motaihg te yous” ‘ad 

“ Humph | moraih; he held 
out his hand. yeacr, Pd 

Isabel sprang forward. Gratitude overpowered evéry- 
thing. She bent over the hard) wri hand, and 





kissed it, 


He let her doso. Then with an inarticulate sound 
something like a une approv: he left wha he 
Phen Isabel r er list again, Dr, Grail had evi- 
dently been at some trouble on her behalf. ‘The address 
was put to.each pupil, and the terms, There were not 
many pupils, but enough to find Isabel bread, And for 
that she was thankful and contented, 
(To be continued, ) 
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COUNTRY WALKS.—No. H. 


TroucH the full bloom of our roses 18 now passing 
away, they are still to be found adorning the 
hedges; and it is of them I wish to speak to-day, 
that you may compare them with the poppies, with 
which, at first sight, they ‘i cz appear to have 
some points of resemblance. If you take a wild 
rose in your hand and examine it, you will Bee 
that there are almost as many Stamens a8 10 
poppy; but if you pull it to pieces, you will fin 
that instead of being placed in the receptacle, they 
are attached to the inside of the ¢ealya ; that isy to 
what you, petheps; would call the dittle green leaves 
g the outside of thé flower, But af you take 
a rose-bud before it is opened, you will #¢e that this 
green outside is in reality of only one 


ents, which turn back as the flower opens. 

Did you ever hear this riddle P— 
‘* Of us five brothers at the same time born, _ 
Two, from our ponent beat eta Worn } 
t y 
While the Hfth brother wears Bot half ei belt.” 
This sounds very puzzling; but if you examine 

these segments of the calyx of a rose, you will find 
that it applies to them, two of them hs op 
on both sides, one on oné side only, and the 


two having the edges perfectly plain. In some 
roses all the segments haye smooth edges; bat 
when ahy are fringed, they are arranged in tho 
manner Thave feist mentioned; and you never find 
three fringed on both sides, or three plain, or two 
fringed on one side only. So, if yott ask your 
friends this riddle, it will serve She Goable Rae ot 
oP ing them, and of fixing this peculiarity of 


on your ae 

The lower partot the ca nels and fnereases 
while the flower expands, and after it is withered, 
till it finally becomes the seed yessel—the Aip, as 
we ehll ib—the bright ne fonit: which.ts go accopt- 
able to the little hungry birds when the frost. pre- 
vents them from finding the insects which form so 
great_a part of their food in summer. I havo 
already pointed out to your hotice the different 
position of the stamens of the rosé to those of ‘the 
poppy; and it i8 very important to remember that 
whenever the stamens are inserted on the tim of the 


calyx, oF petals, it may 

this position 2 i tibet fe 
indications of a nelentste plant. 

to tease you wi tania efini 
should be glad if all who re , 

induced at sonie future time to 

some of the many admirable works. 

on the subject; bat there are some 
characteristics which even those ignorant, 
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would do well to remember; and this I have just 
mentioned—the position of the stamina—is among 
the most important. 

E dare say you will bo surprised to hear that 
botanists réckon about twenty species of rose in 
England; but the differences between some of 
these are very alight, while others are very rare, 
and unbotanical obsérvers in goneral will not be 
very likely fo have observed more than four dis- 
tinct species, Perhaps the most common of these 
is the dog-rose, or wild briar, whose pretty pink 
bloss6ins enliven most of our hedges during the 
summer ; the root was anciently thought by the 
Greeks to cure thé bite of a mad dog, and hence 
the botatiical name, Resa carina, as well as our 
common English nate. Another very common 
kind is the white trailing dog-rose,* which may 
frequently be found side by side with its pink kins- 
man; itis the’parent of the pretty Ayrshire roses 
of our ens. Then there is the sweetbriar,+t 
which also has’ pink blossoms, and is known and 


valued by all for its delicately scented leaves. If! 
| natare, or by w 


you hold up these leaves to the light, you will see 
them marked with little white dots; these are 
glands, dr cells, filled with fragrant oil, which is 


the cause of the delightful perfume. The sweetbriar 
is generally supposed to the eylantine of the 
poets; but there has been great confusion between 


this and the swoodbine, and it was probably to the 
honeysuckle that Milton referred when he spoke of 


The sweetbriar or the vine; 
Or the twisted eglantine,” 


as hé certainly could not have intended to mention 
the same plant twice over in two following lines. 

The fourth species I think you may, perhaps, 
have noticed as distinct from the rest, is the little 
Burnet rose, a very diminutive kind, seldom ex- 
ceeding two feet in height; it has a very prickly 
stem, and leaves composed of about seven small 
leaflets, closely resembling those of the Scotch 
, of which, I believe, it is the 
parent, I have only found this kind of rose on 
downs near the sea, but I believe it is not un- 
common inland on a sandy soil. ; 

The hips, or fruit of the wild roses in general, 
but especially of the dog-rose, are made into a kind 
of conserve, which is used by the druggists, prin- 
cipally as a vehicle for more powerful medicines. 
The petals of some kinds of roses are likewise 
employed. medicinally, either in an infusion or 
syrup; but the most extengetnly used preparation 
from roses.is rose-water. Attar of roses is the essen- 
tial oil which flows on the surface of the water in 
which roses have beén steeped, but it requires a 
greater heat than that of our climate to produce it 
—at least, in a sufficient caneer ty e es any 

ractical use. A perfumer of Paris, where the sun 

s greater power than in England, who mado this 
costly preparation for Louis XVI., declared that 
4,000. pounds’ ip a of rose-leaves eee. only 
seventeen ounces of the precious oil, If wo wish to 
preserve the scent in oe of its original fresh- 
ness, theré ate no one means gs _ =. 
fashioned, compound ed pot pourrt; but for thi 
purpose both our wild roses ad y the new varieties 
which now generally fill our ons are alike use- 
less; no kind should bé used but the old sweet- 


* Rosa arvensis, 





+ Rosa rubiginosa, 
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scented darhask, cottage, or moss roses, The rose 
petals should be strown on sheets of apor, and cares 
fully dried. in the sun, and should then be put in a 
large china jar, with bay salt between the layers. 
Lavender flowers and other ingredients may be 
added at discretion; the flowers generally used are 
clove pinks, violets, orange flowers, jessamine, and 
rosemary—but only a small quantity of each, so as 
not to overpower the roses—a few laurel and bay 
leaves, knotted marjoram, and dry balm of Gilead; 
besides these, to every two pecks of roses there 
should be orris root, sliced, gum-benjamin and 
storax, two ounces of each, quarter of an ounce of 
musk, quarter of a pound of angelica, not slived, 
and three Seville oranges, stuck as fall of cloves as 
possible, dried in a cool oven, and either pounded 
or thrown in whole; a little bay salt should be 
added, to keep the whole moist. 

In Tartary and Siboria tho leaves and twigs of 
the wild briar, ‘which, even there, is known by a 
name signifying dog-fruit, are made into a drink 
which is ae rgpare I do not know ‘its 

~ process it is made; but some 
English writers have recommended these leaves as 
a substitute for tea, as: being equally agrecable and 
more wholesome, On the shores of the Volga the 
flowers themselves are preserved with honey and 


ito attempt to write a history of the rose, and of 
the assoviations connected with it, would be to fill a 
volumé, instead of the few lines which I can devote 
to the subject; and it is the less necessary; as 
every one must be able to supply from memory 
many quotations and allusions to this favourite 
From the = of our childhood, when we 
tremble over the adventures of the merchant’s 
loveliest and youngest daughter, whose modest 
nest for a rose brought both her father and her- 
self into such dire peril, we can scarcely read on 
any subject without frequent references tothe queen 
of flowers. It was as highly prized. by the ancients 
as by ourselves; and the roses of Pastum, and the 
rose-gardens of Damasous, have outlived the splen- 
dours of which they wére onee only a humble acces- 
sory. In the history of our own ¢ountry roses 
have played a well-remembered part; and I have 
seen @ rose-covered mound, which still remains to 
point out the spot where 40,000 Lancastrians lie 
interred on the bloody field of Towton. 
I told you the other day of the little uph 
bee, who lines her nest with searlet hangings eut 
from the petals of the poppy; and there 1s another 
ies, ealled the rose-leaf cutter, who employs 
leaves of rose-trees for a similar purpose: The 
mother bee first excavates a cylindrical hole, —_ 
or ten inches long, in a horizontal direction, either 
in& beaten pathway, for the sake of more consoli-+ 
dated earth, or in the cavities of walls or decayed 
wood, especially that of the trunk of a willow. Thi 
hole she fills with six or seven cells, wholly com- 
sey: Ah ic > of leaf, of the shape of a thimble, 
6 convex end of one closely fitting into the open 
end of another. 
It is interesting to observe the manner in which 
this bee procures the materials for forming the 
of hér cells. ‘Tho leaf of the rose-tree 
seems to be that which she prefers, though she 
sometimes takes other sorts of leaves, particularly 
those with serrated margins, suchas the birch, the 


' perentiial mercury, mountain ash, &e. She places 
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herself upon the outer edge of the leaf which she! 
has selected, so that its margin may pass between her 
legs; turning her head towards the point, she com- 
mences near the footstalk, and with her mandibles 
cuts out a circular piece with as much expedition 
as we could do with a pair of scissors, and with 
more accuracy and neatness than could easily be 
shown by us. As she proceeds, she keeps the cut 
portion between her legs, so as not to impede her 
progress; and using her body for a trammel, as a 
carpenter would say, she cuts in a regular curved 
line. Asshe supports herself, Garin the operation, 
upon the portion of the leaf which she is detaching, 
it must be obyious, when it is nearly cut off, that 
the weight of her body might tear it away so as to 
injure the accuracy of its curvilineal shape. To 
prevent any accident of this kind, as soon as she 
suspects that her weight mine tear it, she poises 
herself on her wings till she has completed the 
incision. It has been said by naturalists that this 
mancuyre of poising herself on the wing is to pre- 
vent her falling to the ground when the piece gives 
way; but as no winged insect requires to take any 
such precaution, our explanation is probably the 
true one. With the prize which she thus cut 
out, held in a bent position perpendicular to her 
body, she flies off to her nest, and fits it into the 
interior with the utmost neatness and ge nige 
and without employing any ba agin or glue, she 
trusts, as Réaumur ascertained, to the spring the 
leaf takes, in trying to retain it in its position. It 
requires from nine to twelve pieces of leaf to form 
one cell, as they are not always of precisely the 
same thickness. The first process, building like 
most insects from the interior, is to form the ex- 
terior coating, which is composed of three or four 
pieces of larger dimensions than the rest, and.of an 
oval form. The second coating is formed of por- 
tions of equal size, narrow at one end, but gradually 
widening towards the other, where the width equals 
half the length. One side of these pieces is the 
serrate margin of the leaf from which 1t was taken, 
which, as the pieces are made to lap one over 
the other, is kept on the outside, and that which 
has been cut meng The little animal now forms 
a third coating -of similar materials, the middle of 
which, as the most skilful workman would do in 
similar circumstances, she places over the margins 
of those that form the first tube, thus covering and 
strengthening the junctions. Repeating the same 
process, she gives a fourth, and sometimes a fifth 
coating to her nest, taking care at the closed end, 
or narrow extremity of the cell, to bend the leaves 
so as to form a convex termination. Having thus 
finished a cell, her next business is to fill it to 
within half a line of the orifice with a rose-coloured 
conserve, composed of honey and pollen, usually col- 
lected from the flowers of thistles; and then having 
deposited her egg, she closes the orifice with three 
pieces of leaf so exactly circular, that a pair of 
compasses could not define their margin with more 
truth; and coinciding so precisely with the walls of 
the cell as to be retained in their situation merely 
by the niooty of their adaptation. After this cover- 
ing is fi in, there remains still a concavity 
which receives the convex end of the succeeding 


cell; and in this manner the inaeiaiens le little 
animal proceeds until she has completed the six or 





seven cells which compose her cylinder. If by am 
accident the labour oh thane insects is interrupted, 
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or the edifice deranged, they exhibit astonishing 
perseverance in setting it again to rights. Insects, 
meet, Pw not <7 coves to peer any work 
Ww y may haye gun. extraordinary 
does the construction of these little nests appear, 
that a French gardener having dug up some, and 
believing them to be the work of a magician, who 
had placed them in his garden with evil intent, sent 
them to Paris to hie master, for advice as to what 
should be done by way of exorcism. Happily, few 
people could now be found who would display such 
sguntens superstition, though many, on first seeing 

ese nests, would be quite in the dark as to their 
exact nature and origin, and ali would, I think, be 
at once amazed and delighted with the wonderful 
skill displayed in their construction. ‘‘ The monk- 
ish legends tell usthat St. Francis Xavier, walking 
one day in a garden, and seeing an insect of the 
Mantis” genus, moving along in its solemn way, 
holding up its two forelegs as in the act of devo- 
tion, desired it to sing the praises of God. Tho 
legend adds that the saint immediately heard the 
insect carol a fine canticle with a loud emphasis.” 
Absurd as this legend would be if taken literally, it 
yet, if viewed as an allegory, conveys an indisput- 
able truth. ‘‘We want no, miraculous voice to 
record the wonders of the Almighty hand when we 
regard the insect world. . The little rose-leaf cutter, 
pursuing her work with the nicest mathematical 
art, using no artificial instruments to form her ovals 
and her circles, knowing that the elastic property of 
the leaves will retain them in their position, making 
her nest of equal strength throughout by the most 
rational adjustment of each distinct , demands 
from us something more than mere wonder; for 
such an exercise of instinctive ingenuity at once 
directs our admiration to the great Contriver, who 
has so admirably proportioned her knowledge to her 
necessities. t 








LUCY GRAY. 

Drm you ever hear of WILLIAM WorDswortTH ? No? 
Well, when you are older, you must read his poems, 
One of them is about Lucy ov 

Lucy Gray lived with her father and mother ona 
vast moor, or common. There were no other houses 
near, so that Lucy had no playmate. Yet the poet 
says she was— 

The sweetest that ever grew 
Beside a bomion door rs 2 

which was saying a + deal more than could be 
truly said of pon child, 

One wintry afternoon Lucy’s father said to her— 

* To-night will be a storm: — 
You to the town aaron 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 

Lucy smiled, and said she should be glad to go for 
her mother. With willing feet he’ stunted but 
before she could cross the moor the snow-storm 
burst upon her in all its fury, and “she never 
reached the town.” 


“ The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide, : 
_ But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide.” 


* A curious insect, which, from the way of walking here 
alluded to, is called the Praying Mantis, 

t “Insect Architecture,” p. 63, See Kirby and Spence’s 
“Introduction to Entomology,” Letter xiv. ‘ 
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The next morning those sad 
broken down, but no Lucy. 
lost, 


arents saw a bridge 
They gave her up for 


*¢ When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet.” 


They followed the little footmarks across the 
moor, beside @long stone wall through an open 
field : . 

« They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one by one 
Into the middle of the plank, 
And further there were none!” 


Then they knew that Lucy, while groping her 
way over bridge, had stepped off the broken 
plank into the furious stream below. The dark 
waters had swept her away in their mighty arms, 
and carried her tothe distant lake. Her little body 
was never found, : ; ? 

Her mother and father could hardly believe their 
Lucy dead. They fancied that she still wandered 
on the moor, and would say— 

« O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
and never ove behind, mae 
8 a 80 song, 
And Shistlos in the ai 
Of course this was an idle notion. Lucy Gray’s 
‘soul went straight toheaven. While the cold arms 
of the river held her body, angels took her spirit up 


to Jesus. I think it must have been so, for Lucy 
Gray ap’ to haye been an obedient Christian 
child. Bho diod while doing her duty. 


How many Lucy Grays have I among my readers? 
I mean, how many children have I whowould go 
out to do a difficult duty for father and mother, 


a fy BP " 
“That, father, I will gladly do? 

How many? How many do you think, my 
young friends, who are always doing just as little 
as possible? You boys and girls, who love your 
own ease and amusements, how many willing 
workers do you think there are among you? 





" «pM GOING DIRECTLY.” 
A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


FANNY MANSFIELD was ger bright little girl 
of eight years of age, She was very pretty, an 
had leap 4 Iden hare and dark-blue eyes, and in 

eral ee was a very good little girl; but she 

one fault, and it was a very serious one; she 
never did a thing just when she was told, but 
would put off till it was no longer of any use to do 
it. One day Fanny’s grandmamma sent her a pre- 
sent of a new doll; it was a lovely waxen baby, 
dressed in long white robes; and there was a 
trunk, too, to keep its clothes in.. I could not tell 
you how many beautiful dresses it had. There 
was a christening robe, a walking dress, a ball 
dress, a morning dress, and a visiting dress, 
besides a velvet mantle, and a black lace shawl, a 
blue silk bonnet, a pink silk one, and a wedding 
one, with o flowers; and there was a wedding 
dress of white silk, with an orange flower wreath, 
and a long lace veil; and it had a large doll’s bed 
to sleep in, with a brass top, and white dimity cur- 
tains, iciiee a toilet table and mirror, comb and 
brush, writing-table and carriage. When dolly 
came, she travelled in ndmamma’s own car~ 


took up the whole carriage; and when Fanny saw 
the carriage drive up with two prancing horses, 
she thought grandmamma had come to see them, 
and was quite surprised when she found it was 
only a doll, For some time Fanny kept her new 
treasure most carefully ; she took great pleasure in 
dressing and undressing it, putting it to bed, or 
taking it for a drive in its beautiful carriage. But 
one day Fanny was sitting yy. the fire with Miss 
Elmira (for that was the doll’s name) in her lap, 
working at its clothes; but presently, getting 
tired of this —— she left the chair, leaving 
Elmira in it, and went to her little book-case, to 
get a book. She had just got a new book of fairy 
tales, and was buried deep in its contents, when 
her mother entered the room. 
‘*Fanny,” said she; “do you know that you 
have left your doll before the fire? and nothing 
ils wax so much as fire, Co and take it away, 
ear.” 

“I'm going directly,” said Fanny. 

But an hour before Fanny went. She 
‘was so absorbed in the fortunes of Cinderella, that 
she put off and off, till at last, going to the fire- 
place, she found poor dolly’s face all melted, and 

eat lumps of wax running down its face and 
ress. Fanny cried bitterly when she saw what 
her own disobedience had led to, and she took it 
up, and ran to her mamma’s room. But Mrs. 
Mansfield only said— 

“Well, Fanny, I am sorry for it; but you have 
merited this by your bad habit of putting off doing 
what you are told to do. Oh, my child! when 
will you get the better of this fault ?” 

Fanny promised to try, and kept her word for a 
time at least; but at last the doll was forgotten, 
and Fanny relapsed into her old habits. It needed, 
indeed, the grievous lesson she got to bring her 
out of them. Mrs. Mansfield took a very great 
interest in the poor of the neighbourhood ; she had 
always a. stock of clothing and coals for them in 
winter, and, what was still better, kind words and 
good advice. One day she came hastily into the 
schoolroom, and said to Fanny— 

“My dear child, you know I have to go into 
Beresford to-day on important business, and poor 
widow Ormeslay has just been here, telling me 


d| that her boy Johnnie has just been seized with 


croup. Will you go down, my dear, to the apothe- 
cary’s, and get this?” and she handed a paper to 
her, on which was written the name of the quickest 
and most efficient remedy. ‘‘I am too late already, 
or else I would get it as we are driving through 
the town. Go to Mrs, Ormeslay’s as soon as you 
have got it, Fanny ; for I promised she should have 
it as soon as possible.” — 

‘Yes, mamma,” said Fanny; “I’m going 


Alas! for Fanny’s “directly.” When - her 

mamma. was gone, she was just going to get on her 

ig dréss, when a young friend of a Jane 
Bruce, happened to call. 

Oh! thought Fanny ; I can put off going; the 
baby is not more ill than other babies, I suppose; 
and I am sure going after dinner would not 
matter. So she played all the forenoon, with 
Janie, and after dinner walked into the town, 
bought, the medicine, and went to Mrs. Ormes- 

8. 





riage, in state, all by herself, for her belongings 


‘hen she went in, what was her surprise to see 
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Mrs, Mansfield standing there, talking to. Dr. 
Jones; and there was Mrs. Ormeslay in the arm- 
chair, sobbing as if her heart would break ; and 
there lay Johnnie on the bed, quite still, with his 
long golden hair hanging round his face, and his 
blue eyes closed. She sprang forwards— 

‘*Qh, mamma! here is the medicine.” 

‘‘He does not need it now,” said Mrs. Mans- 
field, sternly; ‘‘he ig dead. Oh, anny! I told 
you to bring it here this morning,” 

“Oh, mamma! I intended to. come, but, Jane 
Bruce came, and———” 

** Hush!” said her mother; .‘‘the doctor says 
if the child had had that medicine this morning, 
might not haye been dead now.” 

anny uttered a sharp scream, and fainted, She. 
was taken home, and for many days: hovyered.on 
the brink of the graye; but, at last she recovered, 
and she never forgot the lesson she had received 
that day. She always obeys directly now, and she 
never can look at the tablet in Beresford Church 
which Mrs, Mansfield put up, ‘To the memory of 
Johnnie,” the widow's only child, without reflect 
ing that she was the means of his death, by her 
habit of delaying. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


1, What heathen king to Dayid refuge gery! 
2. What town did Abraham vain! a save? 
3. Where died the patriarch’s wéll-beloved wife? 
4. pra whose speed in running cost his life. 

. What man to David food and help denied? 

. What woman fought in war by Barak’s side? 

. The treacherously-mundered son of Saul, 

. What master’s school was daily used by Paul? 

. What town mocked Gideon, and refused him aid ? 

. What man the brasswork of the Temple made? 

. What king did Samuel slay before the Lord? 

. A town the Danites smote with fire and sword. 
13, What Christian church was neither hot nor cold? 
14. Who for a king’s reward his curses sold ? 

15. Who was the captain made of Ephraim’s host ? 
16. What governor through misplaced trust was lost? 
17. To whom did Ezra send for priests to serve? 

18. What queen her lord’s command did not observe? 
19. What negro eunuch Jeremiah saved ? 

20, Who in God’s cause the wrath of David braved ? 


This text inscribed will show 
God’s goodness and his eare 
To us, his creatures here below, 

Who ask in faith and prayer. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 839. 
“Tam the Lord, I change not,”—Malachi iii. 6, 


-. 2Sam. xviii, 19. 
.» 18a, xxxix. J, 


Judg. xv. 19, 
. 1 Kings xviii, 13, 
xvii. 8. ~ 
5B Rittheeat bet peed a eae i sate 
‘umb, iv. 








Progress of the Crath. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
No; XI. 
Bethnal. Green—({continued). 

THR incumbent of a poor parish in London hasa very 
large amount of work to do, necessity is laid upon him 
to do it thoroughly, and it has to be done with little 
help or sympathy. ‘Ifhe be nota fit man to bear such 
a burden, or if his health break down under it, the re- 
sults are lamentable indeed—amounting sometimes to 
the closing of the church or the emptying of it, to the 
cessation of all efforts to do good among the poor, and 
consequently to the lapse of the people, so far ‘as the 
Church’s influence extends, into practical heathenism, 
A very solemn responsibijity, therefore, rests on the 
patrons of such livings to put into them: men who have 
the requisite qualifications forthe work. 

Bethnal Green affords some ilhistrations of decay and 
recovery of the religious life of a particular church. 
— instance which may be named is that of St, Simon 

jotes, 

When the present incumbent, the Rev, C, M. Christie, 
came to the district, the churel, was closed for want of 
money to effect repairs.required for the safety of those 
entering it; the day schools were heavily in debt, and 
the Sunday school was redttced to a very low point, 
whole classes having migrated into a neighbouring dis- 
trict. ‘The services were conducted in an unventilated 
room, the congregation consisting of about twenty 
adults and twice as many children, and this in a district 
with a then population of 6,090, im which no other means 
of grace existed. The health of the previous incumbent 
had given way, arid it appears that when he geased to ba 
able to contrel the work, the whole machinery stopped. 


‘In the course of about two years Mr. Christie succeeded 


in repairing the church and collecting a congregation. 
The schools were got into a satisfactory condition, and 
new ones established, and various societies connected 
with the church brought into an efficient state. A 
report issued by him about this time points out some of 
the difficulties which an Kast-end incumbent has to 


encounter. After desoribing the spiritual wants of the 
district, which is very poor and heathenish , but perfectly 
respectable in point of freedom from vice, Mr. Christie 
says :— 


To the furtherance of this work increased pecuniary help 

requisite, The great want is money, and thia it is im- 
ponaibie to to the extent required either on or near 
the feet. much regret being pblined to.plead for it, and 
could fain not only not administer the past or future funds 
provided, but be entirely free from care and oversight 
concerning them. A minister of st, in such a sphere 
of labour, wants all his eo ys pape and er es for 
performing the spiritual, and for organising the more 
seoular work pertaining to it. .He should not have to 
“serve tables,” nor to bear that burden which proved so 
heavy in the early Christian Church that deacons were ap- 
pointed to ental it. I need not say how thankful I 
should feel to be relieved from such responsibility. But 
the work has to be done--I know of no one else todo it— 
if has been successful im iis p and to.continue it 
funds are required—to provide, them is 2 source of great 
anxiety and gare. . It may be su peered that the keeping in 
good working order such parochial machinery ag the above, 
added to pastoral visitation and the labours of the Church 
itself, must press most heavily on thé incumbent; but the 
difficulty of. obtaining. money for the! various works in 
hand adds tenfold to, that. pressure, and almost paralyses 
his energies svixitual duties, A neresapes advertise- 
ment might indeed remove 4 mitigate the want, but the 


is more than h records of 
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motropolis is there so much industrious, decent, uncom- 
plaining poverty, combined with so. little open vice or 
immorality ; there is certainly no part where the 
ministers of. Christ are received mora kindly, and their 
efforts to do good more thankfully appreciated, than they 
are, at all events, in St. Simon’s. It remains for nie, 
therefore, only to appeal (and I do so-very hopefully), for 
the assistance n d, to’ my sap. wen to my neigh- 
bours and parishioners, and to all Ohristian friends inte 
whose hands this record comes, They will find on inspec- 


tion or ingui the work is 2, and will bear ex- 
amination er 8 only add the inyitation, ‘Come and 
see” —inspect and judge for your own selves. 


The whole gross income of the benofice ia but £200 
endowment, and £5 fees. 

The Additional Qurates’ Society give Mr, Christie a 
grant of £80 for a curate, to which he adds £20; but it 
appears that no ent assistance can be obtained 
on these terms. There is a Scripture reader paid by the 
Church of England Scripture ? Association, and 
one who works in the evening, paid by a friend of Mr, 
Christie. There are voluntary district visitors, 
who receive valuable assistance from the Metropolitan 
District Visiting and Relief Society, but they have need 
of help from other quarters. There are various institu- 
tions connected with the church, such as a Maternity 
Society, a Penny Bank, a Mothers’ Meeting, and a Coal 
Club.” The church has ‘sittings for 800 persons, and the 
average “attendance on Sundays is,—morning, 250 to 
800; evening, 860 to 400; besides the school children, 
There is @ service on Wednesday evening, and also a 


school-room. service, with an average attendance of 
twenty-five. The school numbers 400 children, 
and the Sunday has, in. the.afternoon, an average 
attendance of 370, is no ragged school, but 100 


children attend a school at which they pay 1d. per 
week, and 30 attend a night school at 2d. a week. 

The district of St. James the Less furnishes another 
instance of decay and revival. The Rev. W. J. Grundy 
was appointed to this benefice towards the close of the 
year 1897, He visited the church one Sunday after- 
noon previous to his appoimtment, and found that the 
congregation numbered only fifteen, including all the 

. There were no day or Sunday schools, no 
district visitors, no benevolent societies, and, in short, 
no efforts of any kind were being put forth to meet the 
wants of the people. Mr, Grundy began nearly at the 
point, iis first step was to get the church 
inted ; ane ba srcet in order fo induce ye 
people to come to it, he printed a circular, a copy o 
which. was left at every house in the district, Having 
Freee ry | a reproof to the neighbourhood for its 
desertion of the church (though the fault may not have 
been on the part of the people), hé went on to say that 
his object in coming among them was “to preach 
Christ, in the excellences, beauties, and glories of His 
character, the suitableness and all-sufficiency of His 
finished work, to show the necessity of faith and repent- 
ance in order to salvation, and that without the in- 
fluences of the Hol irit all human instrumentality 
is in vain; that ‘ may plant and Apollos water,’ 
but that the increase is entirely of God.” 

Having thus introduced himself, and made some 
arra’ ents as. tothe conduct of Divine service, he 
turned his attention to the wants of the children of the 
neighbourhood, and, with the help of an influential 
friend; day schools were erected, which now have in 
daily attendance, on the average—boys, 180. :girls, 126; 
infants, 160. While the schools were being built, a 
Sunday school was commenced in the chureh. Fifty- 
seven children were received the first fortnight, and the 
average afternoon PF cogeceaet is now 315, — beget 
teachers, A mow prayer meeting is held at 

) , whieh all the teachers attend. Bible classes 


Visiting Society formed, which has now about twenty 
members, They have, however, little more than £60 
available for distribution, nearly the whole of the income 
being the grant from the Metropolitan District Visiting 
Association. A Maternal Society, a Provident Society, 
and other institutions were also formed, and are still in 
active operation. The Bible Society, the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and the Sunday School Institute 
assisted the incumbent, with Bibles and other books for 
his anon, and. Lay i his caer ee Visitors ; and after 
a while the stipend of a eurate was granted by the 
Additional Curates’ Society. Occasionally the Sunday- 
school teachers and other helpers were invited to tea at 
the e. We can imagine that these meetings 
would be of a very in ing and profitable character ; 
that they would tend to revive the energies of the 
workers, and to cement them together more closely in 
bonds of love and fellowship, One result of these efforts 
ig that the church, which contains 1,250 sittings, now 
has a congregation of about 1,000 at each of the Sunday 
services. The building is much out of repair, and a 
fund is. being raised for the purpose of renovating it and 
building a vestry, there being none ai present. 

In the tisteigt of St. Matthias an active work is going 
on. The population numbered, till lately, more than 
9,000, but ee one-third of these have now been 
transferred to the new district of Si. Paul. The incum- 
bent is the Rev, J. Colbourne. The church has an 
endowment of £200 a year from fhe Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the fees are about £50. There is 
one curate paid by the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 
and two Scripture readers, one paid by the Scripture 
Readers’ Pociete, and one by the Pastoral-Aid Society. 
There are.two City missionaries, two Bible women paid 
by Mrs. Ranyard’s society, aud two evening readers paid 
by the Scripture Readers’ Society. Mr. Colbourne: has 
understood the wauts of the people, and he has secured 
more help than many of his neighbours, but certainly 
Peper than is necessary for the satisfactory working 
o. a 

The evening readers deserve particular mention. They 
are working men, who are paid £20 a-year for acting as 
Soripture readers two hours of every evening. In many 
instances the. services of these men. have proved valu- 
able. They occasionally get hold of the males of the 

ily, .who are seldom at home in the day time, and 
their galls are made at a time when the females are most 
at leisure—if, indeed, these poor women can ever be said 
to have leisure, ‘Their, hours are not favourable for 
gaining admittance into families for the first time; but 
the acquaintance once made, they often prove more use- 
ful than the day missionaries. This is a step in the 
direction of the self-supporting missions already adyo- 
cated in these columns. 

St, Matthias Church has 900 sittings, all free. On 
Sunday evenings it is moans full, and in the mornings 
comparatively. thinly attended. Between thirty and 
forty children are usually brought to be baptised on the 
Sunday afternoon, and the opportunity is seized to 
preach a. sermon, without. prayer, to the sponsors, many 
of whom attend no other service. The communicants 
number about 130, nearly all of the. working classes. At 
the week-night service about 120 attend. There is a 
mission room in Oakley Street, naiding sixty to seventy 
persons, where a cottage lecture is delivered on Thurs- 
day evenings, by the Scripture readers. This room is 
well attended, and. many have been brought from it, to 
the chureh and converted to God. : 

The. elub-room. for working men in Hare Street isa 
noticeable feature of the work here. The room is open 
in the evening for reading, smoking, and discussion, and 
is supplied. with newspapers, The attendance. varies 
from ten to thirty. The members are left very much to 





parsonage — 
for young men and women were opened, and a District 


themselves, without any needless supervision, and this is 
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the secret of their coming. One of the Scripture readers 
usually goes in during the evening, enters into con- 
versation when he can, and sometimes forms a Bible- 
class. In about half a dozen instances men who never 
entered a place of worship, and one an avowed infidel, 
have become regular attendants at church from having 
visited the club-room. There are various other institu- 
tions, including a Total Abstinence Society, with 100 
members, and a Band of Hope with 130. 

There are National schools with about 450 children, 
and the Sunday schools number about 700. On Sunday 
morning a children’s service is held in the school, con- 
ducted by four gentlemen in turn. The Sunday bands 
in the parks at this season seriously affect the moral and 
religious progress of the children, the Sunday schools 
being much reduced in numbers immediately on the 
bands beginning to play. 

The new district of St. Paul, recently cut off from St. 
Matthias’s and St. Thomas’s, will probably have a popu- 
lation of 7,000, comprising many of the poorest people in 
Bethnal Green. ‘The incumbent is the Rev. J. 8, 
Swinbourne, who, as curate to the Rev. J. Colbourne, 
has for some time past had charge of a mission work in 
the neighbourhood now assigned to his church. He is 
assisted by two City missionaries, two evening Scripture 
readers, one paid by the Bishop of London’s Fund, and 
one by the incumbent, with help from the Scripture 
Readers’ Society; two Bible women, one paid by Mrs. 
Ranyard, and one by the incumbent, with the aid of 
friends, and twenty district visitors. The church will hold 
about 900: as it has been so recently opened, the attend- 
ance cannot be satisfactorily estima: There are day 
and Sunday-schools, but for the same reason no figures 
respecting them can be given. Some idea may, however, 
be formed of the progress of Mr. Swinbourne’s mission 
work from the fact that he has a “ mothers’ meeting,” 
numbering no less than 300 members, with 100 in 
average attendance; and that he has also a “ fathers’ 
meeting ’—a more difficult, but not less important work 
—with an average attendance of twenty. An evening 
reader conducts this latter meeting, but the members 
elect their own chairman, and manage the proceedings 
pretty much in their own way—a point which should be 
ae to by the promoters of similar meetings else- 
where. 

St. John’s, consecrated in 1828, is, with the exception 
of the parish church, the oldest church in Bethnal 
Green, The incumbent is the Rev, John Tagg, M.A., 
who is assisted by one curate, one Scripture er, paid 
by the association, and one Bible woman, supported by 
a benevolent lady. Although other districts have been 
formed out of it, St. John’s still has’a population of 
about 11,000, a considerable proportion of whom are 
por persons. The church has 2,000 sittings, and we 
earn that on Sunday morning and evening it is well 
filled. There are also services on Sunday afternoon, and 


day service in both churches. A weekly mothers’ meet~ 
ing has an average attendance of forty. There are 
Bible classes, and a District Visiting Society. In the 
day schools 410 children attend on the average, and in 
the Sunday schools 400, There is also a Sunday school 
in the mission church. ~ gia 
To describe in detail the work of other districts 
would occupy too much of our and enough has 
been said to show the character of the efforts put forth 
in those districts in which the clergy are most actively 
engaged among the poor, Thete are in the thirteen 
churches of Bethnal Green 14,100 sittings, and in the 
mission rooms connected with them about 300, making 
a total of 14,400. The average attendance ab the two 
Sunday services together may be estimated at 18,000. 


*If we assume that two-thirds of these are’ distinct indi- 


viduals, it appears that only 12,000 persons out of a 
2 eee of about 110,000 attend the services of the 
hurch. In the next article we purpose showing what is 
being done by other bodies, 
(To be continued. ) 








Wusical Hotices. 
—_—>— 

Amateur Organist.—A collection of voluntaries for the 
organ, pianoforte, or harmonium, selected. from the fa- 
vqurite works of the most celebrated composers, by Edward 
Travis. The 35th book of this interesting: selection com- 
prises more than twenty pieces—chef-d’auvres of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, and Mozart. ‘All the 
arrangements are good; the Andante Tranquillo (1st Con- 
certo) of Mendelssohn is particularly effective. Brewer 
and Co., 23, Bishopsgate Street. 

Sacred Gems from the Great Composers, arranged for the 
pianoforte by Arthur Henry Brown, eontains Haydn's 
Sanctus for Mass No. 2; a selection from Busby’s anthem, 
“*@ God, thou art my God ;” Haydn's ‘‘ Gloria,” from Mass 
No. 4; ‘* Wise Men Flattering,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Macca- 
beeus;” a *‘duetto” from ‘The Passione,” by Graun, 
once on a time Chapel-Master to Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Mr. Brown is a conscientious musician, and all 
his arrangements are marked by good taste and fidelity. 
B. Williams, 11, Paternoster Row. 

Twelve Anthems for the Harmonium, arranged by Rudolf 
Nordman, comprising six by James Kent, one by Marcello, 
one by Blake, another by Reynolds, and others ‘by Nares, 
King, and Mason. Nordman’s name is a’ sufficient 
guarantee for the excellency of the arrangements. 


La Caprera.—An animated and effective adaptation ofa | 


Neapolitan ‘‘ Chanson,” by George Forbes. : 
Tvanhoe.—A Scotch fantasia on the theme of Auld Robin 


Grey, by Lavina E. Hawley. Boosey and Son, 28, Holles 


on Wednesday, scantily attended. Occasional cottage | Street. 


lectures are held, with an attendance varying from ten 
to thirty. The district visitors number about twenty, 
who had only about £94 in all for distribution among 
the poor during last year. There is a Maternal Fund 
and a Provident Fund, which latter has exhibited for 
many years a steady increase in the deposits. There is 
also a Free Lending Library, with 146 members, and 
907 volumes in circulation. The children on the books 
of the day school number 535; and the average attend- 
ance in the Sunday school last year was 418. 

The incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, the Rev. J. D. 
M‘Gachen, M.A., is assisted by two curates,one Scripture 
reader, and one Bible woman. The church contains 700 
sittings, and the average attendance on Sunday morning 
is 250, and in the evening 350. ‘There/is a mission 
church capable of holding 100 persons, ahd at the Sun- 
day service about seventy attend. Th ire is a week- 


\ 





Half-Hours at the Organ, by John Bishop (Nos, 13, 14, and 
15), We have already taken occasion to allude.to these 
valuable contributions in favourable terms; ‘We can but 
endorse what we have said of it before. ‘The whole work 
will’ be completed in twenty-four ‘books, forming two 
capital volumes, R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington 
Street. 

Sacred Melodies.—‘* Thy Will be Done,” and ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thée,” transcribed for the pianoforte by William 
Layland.. To those who possess, or who have heard (and 
who has not ?),; Mr. Layland’s ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” it is 
unnecessary to offer one word of commendation on these 
more) recent additions to pianoforte music. They are 
excellent. J.H, Jewell, 104, Great Russell Street. 

Suspicion.—An excellent tenor song by J. Mathews ; the 
words by Longfellow, 
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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BRING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8ST, SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE, 


BY THE REY. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 

_~—— 

No. IV. 
“ No man can serve two masters. .. . 

God and mammon.”— Matt. vi. 24. 
Tue duty and responsibility of the “single eye,” 
and tho necoaity of making choice between two 
opposing elements of light and darkness, are truths 
t, by an easy and natural transition, glide into 
the practical precept now before us, showing the in- 
congruity of commingling heterogeneous elements, 
and the impossibility of dividing one’s self and 
one’s duty and affection between two masters. 
When two main lines of intercourse and communi- 
cation are maintained between two opposing princi- 
ples, there must be treachery and unfaithfulness 
somewhere. Under such circumstances, a divided 
allegiance is not an honest act; ‘‘ two faces under 


Ye cannot serve 


a hood” is not an ingenuous deed ; to be neutral | disposed 


between two questions, one of which is right and 
the other wrong, may be a matter of human policy, 
and the expediency of worldly wisdom; but they 
that are “neutral” ieee God on mammon 
will be respected by neither party. Yoa, more; 
the attempt to pacing both is utterly incompatible 

i , ae of either, and, above all, is in- 
consistent with the su: e duty, the unwavering 
fidelity, the loyal service, and the undivided heart, 
which we owe to the indisputable sovereignty of 
Jesus, the great Master of us all. ? 

This t, then, enforces the ‘‘ duty of deci- 
sion.” Man is made to love, and serve, and obey 
some master. ‘Know ye not, that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants Fa 
are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness ?” (Rom. vi. 16). 
Here, then, as well as in our text, we are set face 
to face with a definite principle of the Gospel, a 
maxim of a Ohristian man’s duty—‘‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” 

One would think it quite unnecessary to attempt 
to prove this truth, which in its theory seems to 
so self-evident; and yet, so carnal, obdurate, and 
obtuse is the human heart, this is really one of the 
hardest lessons to impress upon the human mind, 
or to teach to the experience of men. The whole 
life of some is made up of the unavailing attempt 
to combine the two services. Oonscience again and 
again reminds us that the idea is inconsistent, and 
the effort impossible; and yet the fond experiment 
is persisted in to the ultimate ruin of the soul. The 
precept is, also, intended chiefly for professing 
Christians. It does not seem to be addressed in 
any sense to the ungodly, who never think of the 
service of God at all, and certainly make no effort 
to combine it with the service they yield to sin. 
These have chosen their master—the world. This 
master they serve with the whole heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength, and time, and talent. To 
these we speak nothing just now, except it may be 
to show them the a' fact of their terrible con- 
sistency in tho path that leads to death. 

The precert now before us is specially addressed 
to you who frequent the means of , and devote 
some attention to the things of God; to you who 
sing, and pray, and hear, and thus render some 








service to the Great Master. It may be that some 
of those whom I now address are ‘‘ cumbered with 
much serving ” which may be inconsistent with 
the service of God, and that you are vainly striving 
to make a periodical or occasional effort to erect a 
breakwater against the daily tides of sin that en- 
croach upon the soul, and erase the footprints of 
better feelings from the sandy foundations of the 
heart. The text is to you suggestive of the inquiry 
—How far am I serving the two masters; combin- 
ing the world of sin and pleasure with the profes- 
sion of true religion; and rending my heart in 
twain betwixt and mammon ? 

of this ‘‘ united service,” 


There are many phases 
ce, this unholy alliance. Some 


this divided all 

are of a deeper dye, and some of a less malignant 
character; but are sinful in the sight of God, 
and fraught with imminent peril to the soul. 


There is one, for example, who is strongly at- 
tached to the world ; who follows, perhaps, its vices 
and its sins. Still, he cannot utterly refrain him- 
self from the duties of religion : and he therefore is 
i to flatter himself that he can retain his 
allegiance to both—to religion, be it more or less, 
and to worldliness, be it little or much. He likes 
the theatre, the race-course, the singing saloons, 
the convivial drinkings, and other associations 
which he calls recreation; and yet on Sunday he 
occupies his wonted place in church, and takes part 
in the public worship and recognition of God. He 
deems it possible to combine the service of God and 
mammon. But I would simply ask him—Is he 
able to give his heart alike to both? The precept - 
refers, not to the service of outward profession, but 
> the heart-service of the inward affection and 

esire. 

Another, perhaps, is not so ‘‘fast;” has never 
exceeded bounds in his choice of pleasure, has not 
been addicted to open and presumptuous sins, leads 
in the main a quiet life, unwrapt in the vortex of 
worldly pleasure; but is this person, for this reason, 
indulging the thought that he can serve the two 
masters P Does not his estimate of himself involve 
rather what he is not than what he is? It may be 
that he iss‘ not conformed to this world,” but that 
is not the completeness of the character of the true 


servant of ; itis further needed that he should 
be ‘transformed by the renewing of the mind” 
(Rom. xii. 2). 


Or it may be the case of the industrious, useful 
citizen, discharging all the relationships of life, 
serving his farm, his merchandise, his yoke of 
oxen. But these occupations of life may so gain 
the mastery over him, as to exclude the other and 
better service, which he owes to God. You re- 
member it was not the bon of open sin that 
caused the invited guests ‘“‘ with one consent to 
make excuse,” but it was their engagement to the 
ordinary ‘business of life; and yet this, which 
under other circumStances would have been lawful, 
and eyen laudable, caused the door to be shut 
against them. It is not enough that men be 
** diligent in business,” we must also be ‘“‘ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The question with regard to the lawful and 
n duties of life is—Are you the master or 
the slave of the world and the things of the world? 
Man was originally created with a design that he 
should be the lord over things temporal, the viceroy 
of this dependency of the Great King. Accordingly, 
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the commission given to him was, ‘ Bo fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it” (Gen. i, 28). This original grant of dominion 
includes the mastery over temporal things and 
circumstances; for all things—business, trade, 


commerce—are of the earth, earthy. And yet, in’ 
the day in which man was lord of earth; he was, in | 


the highest and truest sense, the servant of God, 
Jehovah was the master of man; and man, in his 
turn, was master of the earth, From this dominion 
our first father fell, by reason of sin, and Satan 
became ‘‘the god of this world,” The lest dominion 
is once more to be restored to man by redemption. 
Therefore are we exhorted to the one service, the 
original service of man to God. And surely, in the 
light of his origin and destiny, no man ought to 
serve the world, but rather to command it; and in 
discharging this dominion he is also, with an un- 
divided heart, doing service to the one Master, 
even God. 

But is this so? Does man assert to himself this 


right of dominion over mammon and worldly | 
things? Ask that man of anxious mien and! 
knitted brow why is he thus morose dnd soured | 


in spitit. It is because his ledger is his master ; 
business is his tyrant, wielding, it may be, a lash 
as merciless as that of the taskmasters of Egypt; 
and when the spirit of such men asks, ‘‘Let us go, 
that we may. sacrifice unto the Lord!” the tyrant 
answers, ‘‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle; get ye to your 


burdens!” and the slaves obey the command, and 
serve mammon still. Surely this is not fulfilling 
man’s commission to the earth—‘‘to subdue it!’ 
What.day of real communion with God do these 


men ever enjoy? or what real mastery are they 
possessed of against the demands of mammon and 
the world? 

Or look to yonder lunatic asylum. There is a 
man who has got wrong-headed about something, 
real or fanciful. His losses, his sorrows, his disap- 
pointments have turned his brain; and, instead 
of doing battle bravely with circumstances, 
he has shrunk with a craven spirit from the fight; 
and as a coward he is pursued, and blow after blow 
is levelled, until the world becomes the master of 
the man both in body and soul; reason is cast 
down, and unreason mounts the deserted throne. 

I look again, and this time I see a doubting 
Christian, plunged, as Ohristians sometimes are, 
in the depth of despondency and despair. Doubting 
Castle is hi prison, and Giant Despair his master. 
Now all this is owing to circumstances ; and instead 
of rising superior to circumstances, he allows them 
to get the mastery over him ; and when a man thus 
yields to the circumstances of life, he is serving 
mammon with an abject service ; and, as surely, he 
is not serving God. Shall it be said —— the 
spirit of Satan, ‘‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you,” and this be not likewise true respecting 
the world, and the flesh, and the cares of business, 
and the anxieties of life? In proportion as man 
asserts a Christian mastery over them, they will 
retire as the spirits of the night before the dawn of 
day; touch them with a bold and realising hand, 
and they are gone! 

Andas it is in the matter of a man’s circumstances 
in life—his service to them, his ea them— 
so it is in the matter of men’s sing, their besetting 
sins, their ruling passions, that bind men in a cruel 
captivity, as Samson beneath the power of the 
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Philistines, The drunkard is the slave of drink, 
thé debauched ate the slavés of lust; the effethindte 
are'the victims of luxury and indulgetice; sinners 
are sinners, because sin has dominion over them, in 
one form or another. Hence the call to men to 
rise against this cruel captivity :—‘‘ Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
oa it in the lusts thereof” (Rom. vi: 12). 

hese are so many illustrations of man’s lost 
dominion ; from being lord of earth, the world has 
become his master; and man serves the spirit of 
mammon, with a will, with the heart, with a too 
ready mind; and yet, withal, he seeks to combine 
allegiance to religion also. There are many who 
would, if they could, keep in with both, i 
with both, making overtures to both, professing to 
serve both. This is not ‘‘ neutrality ”—that is, to 
be unpledged to either—it is treachery; for while 
—e to serve both; ‘‘ you hate the one and 

one and ise the 

other.” The right of such “ neutrals,” will 
not respect. 

Brethren, I now invite you to the service of tha 
Good Master; and that you would serve him wholly, 
fully, cogimtagre perfectly, The house that did 
not fall was built, not partly on the rock ané@ 
partly on the sand; but wholly on the rock} and 
that other house that did fall was built not partly 
on the sand and partly on the rock, but 2whbily on 
the sand. 'The foundation was eithor the one or the 
other; and accordingly, the house built thereon 
did either stand or fall; but there was no com- 

romise between the two. ‘If I yet pleased men, 

should not be the servant of Ohrist” (Gal. i, 10). 

We are thus dalled to decision. The line of de- 
marcation will distinctly enough disseyer men in 
the Judgment; but, know ye, that this distinguish - 
ing line makes:a difference even riow. As there is a 
difference, and there must be; between heaven and 
hell, and a totally different road leads to the one 
and the other, there must be a difference between 
those that respectively travel thereon —between him 
that serveth God and hiin that serveth him not, 
between him that ‘‘ hath life’ and him that ‘‘ hath 
not life,” between them that are spiritually dead 
and those that are alive unto God; between the 
faithful son who stayed at home and tle prodigal 
son who went abroad; “‘for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness?” — 

_ What say you?—that ye will stand astride the 
line, and thus serve the two masters? Nay, it 
cannot be. These are two principles —- moving 
apart and asunder, as two vessels am in 
opposite directions, the one up and. the other down 

e stream, and you with one-foot um each! You 
must soon make up your mind, and take your 
choice, or else, as they depart asunder, you will lose 

our footing, and fall into the fathomless depths 

eath. This is the fatal insecurity of indecision ; 
undecided men may flatter themselves that if they 
are not for Christ, they are, at all events, not against 

Him ; but what doos Christ himself say but this, 
“He that is not with me is against me!” 

But there are some among you, brethren, yea, it 
ay be many, who will bol ~~ the feot one way, 
and plant both feet on the right side of the dividing 
line. Ye will choose this day whom ye will serve, 
and select the service of the best of masters, who 
‘is not unrighteous, that he will forget your work, 
and labour that proceedeth of love.” And the 
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more you try that service, and test that Master, 
and realise his encouragement, and trust his 

mises, the more will you find his service to be 
‘perfect freedom ;” knowing this, that My 
made free from sin; and become servants to God, 

6 havé your fruit unto holiness, and the end eyer- 

ting life” (Rom. vi, 22). 

(To be. continued.) 








A LOST BROTHDR. 
IN MEMORIAM, 

ALtone the vale, at dawn of day; 
Immersed in dark, uncertain shades, 
And stretching up through woodland glades, 

A silvery, graceful Vapour lay. 

A spirit from the skies it seemed, 

Its head upreared against the hill; 
Oné arm hung lightly o’er the rill, 

And one across the meadow gleamed. 

But when the sun shot rays of light 
Along the deep and purpling heaven, 
Where all the dome of sky was riven 

With darts that chased the flying night; 

The Vapour caught the inspiration, 
And, like an Oriental queen, 

Arising from the couch of green, 

Swept upward toward the new creation. 


Tt left the darkness of the vale, 
And stretched white arms along the hill, 
And softly upward, upward still, 
Crept.on to where the stars burn pale; 


Oné moment on the hill-top paused, 
In sunlight, all traisfigured there, 
It stood, a spirit of the air, 

And round it then the daylight closed. 


So, loved one, passing up the vale, 
From shades to where the starlight gleamed, 
Thy spirit, like a vapour streamed— 

So lithe, so graceful, and so frail. 

For months thy eyes the dawn have seen 
Deep purpling up the heavenly blue, 
And ours, with weeping, saw it too 

Reflected from thy face serene. 

Along the hills, all tippe* with gold, 
‘We saw thy spirit caimly sweep, 

And upward toward the shining deep, 
Tts heavenly beauty fast unfold. 
The-deepening dawn grew redolent, 

The Tabor of thy life had come, 

And flashing from the opening dome, 
Came angel wings divinely sent. 

‘We saw thee stand transfigured there, 
Thy lustrous garments snowy white, 
Thy face upturned against the light, 

So radiant and divinely fair. 

A spletdour beams from yonder shore! 
A Pisgah, with the sunrise flushed ! 
A vale of sorrow, deop and hushed— 

Not lost, but otily gone before} 
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Words for Teachers and Scholata, 


Seared 
THE SEED AND THE SOIL. 

THERE are two modes of sowing seed practised by 

farmers: oné is to fling it broadcast By the hand- 

ful over the land ; the other is to drop it into little 

furrows in re rows. In like manner, in spiri- 


tual husbandry, the seed of the Word is sometimes 
thrown broadcast. The minister in the pulpit, the 
preacher in the streets, thus dispenses it. The reli- 
gious newspaper, the penny tract, scitfers it to 
tens of thousands at once. The agency which 
comes ‘nearest to rey corn in furrows, grain 


by grain, is the Sunday-school work. Teachers 
should remember this. No workers enjoy equall 
favourable opportunities for bringing the tru 
directly home to individuals. The relation between 
the Sunday-school teacher and his flock is pecu- 
liarly eiuddentiol. The little ones look up to him 
almost instinctively with trust. At the same time, 
there is not that excessive familiarity, growin 
out of daily -intercourse, which often makes i 
difficult for those in the same household to i 
each other on the subject of personal religion. 
teacher niay often address a seholar on this subject 
with a freedom of access denied to a father or 
mother. 

The teacher’s charge is so small, compared with 
that of the preacher, that every member of the 
¢lass may become the object of individual attention 
and effort. The more thoroughly ths work is prose- 
cuted with this constant, pecial reference to indi- 
viduals, fhe more efficient it will be. The teacher 
who tries to do his work by mere haranguing and 
preaching, is like the man who attempts to raise 
corn by throwing it broadcast over his acres. Tho 
seed may by chance come up; but he can tell 
nothing about it. And even such a mode of sowing 
has an advantage over @ broadcast method of teach- 
ing. The farmer has prepared the ground before ; 
the teacher has to do his preparation and his plant- 
ing at once. 

a class or a school is disordérly, the way to 
correct the disorder is not by wholesale declama- 
tion and denunciation, but by judicious efforts 
with individuals. You haye in your class some 
Wild Bill, whose mad pranks quite upset all your 
attempts at gravity, atid keep your class half the 
time in a titter. epend upon it, Bill has some- 
thing good about him. But he needs studying. That 
exuberant life and energy of his, if once enlisted in 
the right direction, may make him 4 pattern boy. 
There is something, if you will only find it out, 
which he can do better than any boy in the class, 
If he cannot learn more verses, perhaps he can 
sing better, or he can pronounce some hard word 
that the others cannot, or he is quicker at takin 
an explanation, or he may have some mechanica 

nius, and can help you in keepiftig your books 
in order. Find out his bent. Study him. Get 
his confidence. Go to his home and see what 
interests him there. Leave no stone unturned, 
until you have acquired an ascendancy over this 
energetic nature, and made him as active in 
well-doing as he now is in mischief. One such 
conquest is worth any conceivable amount of 
what so often goes under the name of dis- 
cipline. 
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Rules and laws are all very well in their way, in 
schools as elsewhere. But rules and laws do not 
make order and obedience. If in the school, or in 
the family, you are obliged to punish, do not, in 
your cowardice, make an example of the weak and 
puny, but grapple first with the biggest and boldest 
offender in your charge. So if you want to work 
a moral reform, take for your instance some Wild 
Bill, the most unpromising child in gpa flock, and 
work courageously and perseveringly on him. If 
he yields, your conquest 1s signal, and its influence 
will be far-reaching. 

Skill, energy, and verance thus bestowed 
upon individuals, well selected, are vastly more 
efficacious in reyolutionising a disorder], ool or 
class, 
noise, and bluster. In science and philosophy, 

meralise ; but in practical affairs, make sure of 
individuals, if you would reach great results, 





“TOO BAD.” 


I wonver if children ever think of the pain and 
anxiety they give their teachers. I suppose not. 
They probably think a teacher is a ine con- 
structed for the p 
recting exercises, without any feelings at all. You 
are quite wrong, my young friends, in so thinking. 
A teacher is just as glad of a kind word, a kind 
look, as a scholar is. I am going to tell you a 
story about this. What I shall relate happened at 
a school near London. 

‘*Tt’s too bad,” said Laura Morton, in an indig- 
nant tone, that seemed to say that now the question 
was settled. 

*‘So I think. Do you know she has put me 
down six places, just for one failure? It’s no use 
for me to compete for the prize. There!” Anda 
very unbecoming pout settled on the speaker’s lips, 
as she pettishly tossed her books upon the turf. 

‘* She is the most hateful teacher we ever had,” 
said Laura Morton; ‘‘she doesn’t explain half as 
much as Miss Hovey used to.” 

‘* And gives a great deal longer lessons,” resumed 
the first speaker. 

great mind not to open one of oe books 
this evening,” exclaimed Olara Sabine. ‘‘ ve my 
music lesson to practise, which is far more agree- 
able than poring over those horrid French verbs, 
or puzzling my brain about x, y, z, in the endless 
algebra problems with which she has favoured 
us »”» 


“‘ Well,” said ‘‘ Laughing Eyes,” as her com- 
anionscalled merry little Louie Weston, “‘I suppose 
must © a commencement on my composition 

to-night. Let's see what the subjects pit se 
a paper from her portfolio); ‘‘‘ Eastern and Western 
i= wap Benue Never having been very far in 
either direction, can’t pe es much of an opinion, 
and I don’t approve of hearsay evidence. ‘The 
Discontented Pearl.’ Must be the one in ee ring 
Anyhow, the owner isn’t very well ‘ contented’ wi 
it, seeing she wanted a diamondinstead. ‘My first 
attempt at Oooking.’ Oh, yes, I recollect it very 
well; I tried to make some cake, and forgot to 
ut the soda in; burned my fingers, too, taking it 
‘om the oven. Don’t care to relate that to a 
crowd. ‘Description of a School-mate’—If I 
might make selection of certain people I-could 





mere law-making, speech-making, | 





mention, I think I could write on that subject very 


well. 
‘‘Don’t put me into a composition, if you 
please,” retorted a young lady who theught Louie 
was alluding to her. ‘‘ You had better employ 
your talent on a ‘description of our worthy precep- 
tress.’” 

‘‘*Our worthy preceptress’ would feel compli- 
mented if she could only see the sarcastic expression 
of your countenance just now,” laughed Louie. 

Ah, she had no need to see it; she could easily 
imagine what sort of expression would be likely to 
percapicn4 the unkind remarks of the thoughtless 
girls which distinctly reached her ears through the 
open window, as she bent over a pile of French 
exercises, full of errors, which a little care might 
have rendered less, and thussaved the weary teacher 
the necessity of remaining till sunset to correct 
them. ‘It’s too bad.” Was this to be the reward 
for days of anxiety and sleepless nights, spent in 
= ay for their future welfare and improvement? 

as it for this she had left her pleasant home and 
kind friends—to teach amon room, Won a. 
ciated and disliked? She howell er throbbing 
head upon her hands, and tears were fast welling 
up to her eyes. A light stepat her side caused her 


of setting sums and cor- | to turn. 

“T’ve been waiting to bid you good-night, Miss 
j lips were offered for 

said the impulsive 

“IT hope you'll stay with us a long, 


Terry,” said a sweet voice, an 
akiss. ‘I love you dearly, 
little girl. 
long time.” 

‘Thank you, darling, I wish all my scholars 
loved me so.” 

“Oh, they will by-and-by; they can’t help 
loving you, Miss Terry, you are so kind.” 

How quickly the cloud was lifted from the youn, 
teacher’s heart. ‘‘They will love you by-and-by !” 
‘* Yes,” she thought, ‘‘ they shall love me. I will 
not be discouraged yet. I will persevere till I 
have succeeded in winning their affections, and 
caused them to exclaim, ‘ You are so kind,’ instead 
of ‘ It’s too bad.’ ” 


” 








THE PIOUS PHYSICIAN. 


A MEMOIR OF DR. HOPE. 


I THINK some account of Dr. Hope will not fail to 
be acceptable to my readers. He was one of the 
most celebrated physicians of the day; a man of 
great attainments, of great force of character; a 
signal example of perseverance, of wisdom, and of 
piety. His father was one of our Northern manu- 
facturers, who, having early realised a good fortune, 
had the good sense to retire igs ames Hope 
was one of a numerous family. He was a clever, 
quiet boy, fond of fishing and athletic amusements, 
and got on.so well at school, that he looked forward 
to a career at the university and the bar. He re- 
sided for a year and a half at Oxford with his 
brother, who was reading for his degree; but his 
father could not make up his mind to allow him to 
become a member of any college. It was eventually 
settled that he should become a medical man. A 
medical man has, first of all, to study anatomy. 
Now, to anatomy young Hopo had an especial 
aversion: to him it was a very dry, repulsive, and 

isgusting study. Many young people would havo 
determined to decline so uncongenial a pursuit. 
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Young Hope simply made up his mind that it was 
his duty, and struggled hard against these feelings. 
Knowing, also, that it was necessary to be a good 
anatomist, in order to make a good Vg ug he 
voluntarily selected this repelling study for especial 

ur. is facility in acquiring knowledge was 
extraordinary, and he obtained the highest dis- 
tinctions which the medical schools were able to 
bestow. In music and painting he had £ and 
rare natural taste; but.ho thought it his duty to 
sacrifice both those fascinating pursuits, that he 
| might attend exclusively to the work of his pro- 
| fession. He passed his examination at the College 
of Surgeons, before the celebrated Mr. Clive. The 
examiner was speedily convinced of the quality of 
the man he was examining. ‘‘ You know your 
profession, sir,” he soon said; ‘‘ we need not de- 
tain you.” 

Dr. Hope determined to go abroad for two years, 
to learn whatever the foreign medical schools could 
teach him. "When he arrived in Paris, he found 
that his knowledge of the Sia ip was imperfect, 
and that though he could read it, he was unable to 
converse. He tried to take rooms, but he and the 
landlady were both unable of themselves to carry on 
| any negotiation. With characteristic energy he at 

sous Udimenal blaneet adhe panna . He spoke 
and studied French twelve hours a day; and fre- 
quented crowded resorts where he could catch up 
every shade of dag aay am Having a fancy for 
the apartments he had first seen, he went back and 
saw the landlady again, and addressed her in 
fluent French. The good woman lifted up her 
arms in amazement. ‘‘ Voila—un miracle! You 
cannot be the same gentleman who called here a 
month ago, and could. not speak a single word of 
French!” 

He stayed a year in Paris; then came wander- 
ings in Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. Before 
commencing the actual business of his profession in 
London, he went down into the country to visit his 
aged father. His father told him that he had most 
important advice . communicate, oat “— es 

vity, again and again postponed i a be- 
arene season. Walking one day in a park, the old 
gentleman suddenly stopped, and, drawing himself 
i + dignity, gave the following im- 
portant advice :— Aine 
“‘Firet—Never keep a patient ill longer than you 


can bly help. 

f seme thm take a fee to which you do not 
feel yourself to be justly entitled. ‘ 

“« Third—Always pray for your patients.” 

It would be well if every y young medical man 
would always keep these es before him. A 
short time before his death Dr. Hope said these 
maxims had been the rule of his conduct, and he 
could testify to their success. , 

Dr. Hope did not buy a practice, as do some 
physicians; neither was he supported by a large 
connection, as were others. He relied simply upon 
himself—his own education, ability, energy, and 
honesty. His medical education—an education 
sedulously improved to the utmost—had extended 
over ten years, in the best home and foreign schools. 
Such a man deserved success, and he was not long 
in obtaining it. He commenced some important 
works which have carned for him a high and per- 
manent reputation among his professional brethren. 
He was one of the first physicians who insisted on 





the use of the stethoscope. It was a common 
thing for him to work continuously from seyen in 
the morning till eleven at night, and even beyond 
this. We must observe, however, that no man 
has a right to Spa his labours to an extreme in- 
urious to his health and future usefulness, Dr. 

ope’s constitution was in the highest degree 
robust; but his desire and his habit of turnin 
every moment of time to practical results oad 
study, appears to us to haye ultimately been in- 
jJurious to his good constitution. He becams phy- 
sician first to the Marylebone and shiawasts to 
St. George’s Hospital. His care of his numerous 
poor patients was very remarkable. He would 
provide them himself with comforts and little luxu- 
ries; for instance, he made it a rule always when 
he ordered a poor patient to wear flannel to pro- 
vide him with it, if he was too poor to procure it 
for himself. 

In his earlier life, ambition, though of a most 
honourable kind, appears to have been the ruling 
motive of his conduct. The loftier and purer prin- 
ciples of religion were now abidingly to actuate 
him. At Paris he attended the chapel of the ex- 
cellent Lewis Way, and there first heard evan- 
[Swor reaching. ‘‘ He at once saw,” says his 

iographer, ‘‘ that if religion was anything, it must 
be everything.” In the spirit of a scientific reasoner, 
he deeply and carefully investigated the subject, 
and then determined to devote himself entirely and 
earnestly to the service of God, and hoped to 
glorify him in his life and profession. Sunday he 
always kept as deeply sacred. He believed that 
both the spirit and the letter of the Divine com- 
mand ordained that it should be consecrated 
throughout. The love of God was abundantly 
shed abroad in his heart. In all important steps of 
life he humbly besought the Divine guidance; and 
under disappointment, vexation, and diffical , he 
found through prayer a peace not his own. When 
he was a candidate for the important office of 
assistant physician to St. George’s Hospital, very 
a gp support was offered him, but he was 
told he must put his own shoulders to the wheel, 
and work the. next day, Sunday. He steadily 
refused to do this. Arguments, entreaties, and 
threats, could not move him. It was better to 
risk his election than to offend God. No blessing 
could attend him while acting in opposition to the 
Divine commands. The election was gained, and 
in all his undertakings Dr. Hope found himself 
ly blessed. 
deed, no physician of his standing was more 
successful than he was. Before he was forty he 
was making £4,000 a year. His discoveries and 
writings on heart diseases attracted general atten- 
tion. But it was ordained by Providence that 
is skilful physician should himself feel and 
succumb to the power of insidious disease. Hap- 
pily for him, when this came to pass, he might well 
refiect. upon the work which he had done while it 


was yet day. Beyond the physician’s career of 
active beneficence, he had earnestly sought to ad- 


vance the cause of religion. As a professor he 
was much concerned in the instruction of medical 
students, and zealously combated the infidelity and 
immorality into which they too often fall. It was 
an intention of his, frustrated by death, to write a 
work on their religious and moral welfare. Hoe 
entertained a strong feeling that when a case was 
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hopeless it was the duty of the physician to inform 
the patient. ’ cig 

It may be interesting to mention a curious illus- 
tration of a prophet not finding honour in his own 
country. A gentleman went all the way from 
London to Edinburgh to consult a physician on 
his case. The Edinburgh physician told him that 
he must go and consult the London physician, 
Dr. Hope. ‘What, that man I have been living 
next door to all these number of years ?” 

The opinions of such a man as Dr. Hope, where- 
ever they are expressed, are important, His views 
on the subject of tectotalism are valuable and in- 
teresting. He expressed a strong conviction that 
drinking was the curse of the country. If he 
looked, he said, at the diseases of those nations 
who never had access to spirituous liquors he found 
that they were simple as the ailments of animals, 
and that under favourable circumstances their 
strength and endurance were often superior to the 
best specimens in this country. On comparing 
the dietary of the poorer classes with that of the 
army and the parish poor, he saw that even a 
moderate allowance of drink caused that deficiency 
of wholesome food which was a most fertile source 
of disease :— 

I frankly confess that I like a glass of wine or beer, 
though, from finding that even the least quantities dis- 
agreed with me, I have been practically all my life almost 
a teetotaler. As I can and do abstain, [ have no intention 
of becoming one. But when I see that the lower classes 
eannot parizally abstain ; when I see them suffer directly 
from disease, indirectly from self-inflicted, but ignorantly, 
inflicted starvation, and, resultingly, from destitution in all 
its forms and all its miseries, what would be the reflec- 
tion of the patriot, of the Pye tate and, though last 
not least, of the Christian? .... I have hitherto taken 
no part in the cause of tectotalism, as my own engagements 
render it difficult for me to turn my attention to subjects 
out of my province ; but if the question should ever become 
a strictly medical one, I should feel it due to my country 
and to the eause of humanity to lend the aid of my feeble 
pen on the affirmative side. 


Dr. Hope, in a postscript, also quoted an im- 
poreant passage from a work of Sir Henry Hol- 
and’s :— 

Medical practice is greatly too indulgent on this point 
to the weakness of those with whom it deals .... Itis 
the part of every wise man once at least in life to make trial 
of the effect of leaving off wine altogether; and this 
without even the suggestion of actual malady. 


When Dr. Hope insured his life, in the Feb- 
ruary of 1836, he was able to say that, with the 
exception of a single attack of lumbago, he had 
never since infancy consulted a medicalman. That 
same year, however, he found a slight cough and 

in in his side, which réadily yielded to a blister. 

ext year he had an influenza, and the influenza 
settled on his chest. From that time he was never 
free from a slight hacking cough. It was his 
maxim—a maxim which cannot be too much im- 
pressed on every reader—that no cough, howeyer 
slight, should be neglected. He found that the 
state of his health varied according to the amount 
of his work. The labour of seeing 140 patients 
in succession was too much for him. It appears 
to us that that avarice of time by which Dr. 
Hope ‘wasso greatly marked — the practice of 
turning coy minute to available account—had 
unduly “excited his neryous system and sown 
the seeds of consumption. 


© was earnestly 





urged to rest. But to rest at that particular 
season would occasion the ruin of his professional 
hopes, and as a family man he felt bound to 
persevere. His promotion from the assistant 
physicianship to be physician of St. George’s 
oo cans a material mitigation of his labours, 
a Berm itl a few ray out of town, but this 
change failed to produce any permanent improve- 
ftient” fn his health. Tn 4 yeat or two this bad 
state of health became alarmingly confirmed ; and 
he himself entertained no hope of his recovery; 
he thought it just possible, but not at all likely. 
He confined his practice to consultations, in which 
his great reputation still enabled him to make a 
handsome income, He was advised to try the 
effect of a hot climate, but his own medical opinion 
was against this; and finding that the opinion of 
one of the best physicians coincided with his own, 
he gave up the idea. He watched his symptoms 
with the utmost calmness, and calculated’ that his 
death would take place within nine months. On 
his bedroom chimney-piéce he kept a strip of 
paper, with which he used to measure the size of 
is leg, and = it diminished, inch by inch, he used 
to smile, an alate on the probability of goi 
before or after the time he ‘intel. 5 Balser | 
He lingered for seven months. During this 
time he was blessed with remarkable peace and 
joy. He would say how happy he was that he had 
not to prepare for death on a bed of sickness; and 
spoke of the folly of those who postponed their 
preparation till then. His approaching death was 
a favourite subject of his conyersation, and he 
would speak of the glories that awaited him. When 
his wife wept he chid her, and said he would never 
eak thus again if she wept. A ¢elebrated 
physician met him one day, and told him that he 
must not despond, for he would be quite well yet. - 
Dr. Hope stopped him, and ‘assured him he had no 
need to be thus cheered, for he was well aware of 
his condition, and that, indeed, he should be sorry 
to be detained long from his heavenly inheritance, 
and exchange its prospects for the toils of his 
profession. ‘* Yes,” he paid to a sister-in-law, 
‘“‘when we approach the’ invisible world it is 
astonishing with what intensity of feeling we 
desire to be there.” It has been said that & ing 
comforts are reserved for dying moments, and these 
were most fully youchsafed to him. He was nota 
demonstrative man; and was sin ly void of all 
excitement and enthusiasm. is sober belief in 
the Bible, and its prayerful study, sufficed to give 
him all this happiness and He used to say 
that if he was permitted to choose his mode of 
death, he would choose his own, that by consump- 
tion, which some have even called “the death of 
the chosen.” Formerly he used to have his plans 
of ambition for his only boy, but they were all over 
now. He had hoped to make him independent of a 
profession; but it was, perhaps, better as it was. 
** You see, Theodore,” he said, to his son, ‘ what a 
lucky fellow I am! You have your fortune to 
make, but mine is ready made forme. I am goin 
to my heavenly inheritance, You know how 
I used to work formerly to get fees for you and 
oy es r , but all that is over now—my toil is at an 
end! ”. 
He retained his faculties to the last. Two hours 
before his death he prescribed for himself. A few 
days after, his wife wrote a beautiful account. of 
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_ his parting moments, from which we make an | 
extract ; 
| _ Atten minutes three he left a parting message for 
heodore, Mrestthe him always to pray to God. | 
i e then begged me not to make him speak, as it would 
| cause him to go sooner. A minute after, he said, in a 
; quick, lively tone, and with a smile of joy, “I am going 
I shall soon sleep.” 
* And you will wake again?” 
“ Yes.” 
I quoted, ‘Those which sleep in Jesus will God bring | 
with him.” 
* He will.” 
Thinking he was going immediately, I said, “‘ Lord Jesus, | 
receive his spirit.” 
This he repeated after me three or four times, and also | 


some other things, od which I only caught the words, | 


“ God, 0 cinph- 

Day beginning. to dawn, he looked out of the window, | 
and ¢ remarked, ‘‘ What a glorious day is dawning again, | 
my dearest!” | 

e assented, with a look of joy. 
said, ‘‘ There will be no sun and no moon there, for the | 
Lamb will be the light thereof.” 

Looking fixedly before him, he murmured, “ Christ, | 
angels, beautiful, magnificent, delightful!” and then turn- | 
ing to me, with a look as if reassuring me, “indeed, it is.” | 

A few minutes after, he said, ‘‘I thank God!” and these 
were the last connected words which he spoke. } 


Such was the life and death of James Hope, 
who, even as St. Luke, was ‘the beloved physi- 
cian.” ‘The Divine physician had indeed healed 
him, had forgiven him his sins, and poured in the 
pee balm of: his consolation, and taken him to 








Miblicnl Expositions. 


IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cure Seer: 


The mille of the word. 

* As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby” (1 Peter ii. 2; not 
from St. James, as our correspondent supposes), 

This passage, rendered “the sincere milk of the 
word” is badly translated in the authorised version. 
“Of the word ” is, in reality, an adjective, in the original 
Greek, and is expressed by the same word which, in 
Rom. xii, 1, is translated by reasonable—“ which is 
your reasonable service.” The word (Moywdc) means 
that which pertains to the reason, the mind, the spirit, 
as opposed to that which is carnal and physical, and 
would, therefore, be better here, perhaps, rendered 
spiritial, “Long after the spiritual, guileless milk, that 
on it ye may grow,” is the translation given by Dean 
Alford... The general gist, then, of the exhortation is 
clear enough. It is the pure spiritual food which we are 
to long after, and upon which our growth in righteous- 
neés is to be kept up. The allusion is not to be confined 
only to study and meditation upon the word of God, 
but—while, of vourse, including the first and most im- 
portant element of our spiritual sustenance —includes all 
the sources of strength which the Christian religion 
farnishes, 

The word “sincere” we may, perhaps, take occasion 
to pe means, literally, pure, unadulterated. 

he gift of prophecy. 

“ And follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts, 

but rather that ye may prophesy ” (1 Cor. xiv. 2). 





What was this gift of prophecy which was bestowed 


upon the more favoured members of the early church ? 
The proper meaning of the word prophet is rather one 
who declares anything publicly, than one who predicts: 
as it has been well put, one who forthtells, not one who 
foretells, The gift, then, of prophecy, was the power of 
inspired preaching—a means of laying bare to a man the 
secrets of his heart, of convincing him (1 Cor. xiv. 24), 


| of bringing him to the worship and knowledge of the 


true God. We shall see that this meaning of the word 


| is borne out by other passages in the New Testament 


where the word prophet is used. Compare Acts xiii. 1, 


| “Now there were in the church that wasat Antioch cer- 


tain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon,”&e.; 


| Acts xv, 32, “ And Judas and Silas, being prophets also 


themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed ;” Acts xix. 6, “ And when Paul had laid his 


| hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and 


they spake with tongues and prophesied;” 1 Cor. xi. 4, 
‘Every man praying or prophesying, having his head 
covered,” &.; 1 Cor. xii. 28, “ And God hath set some 
in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers,” &c, Read also all of 1 Cor. xiv.; Ephes, iv. 11, 
“And he gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets,” &c. 

All these passages agree better with the view that this 
gift of prophecy was one of inspired preaching and ex- 
position, which would touch men’s hearts and turn 
them suddenly to God, than the power of prediction, 
which certainly, as far as we can see, would have no 
such effect. 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO. XI.—THE GREATEST PLAGUE IN LIFE—THE CON- 
TRAST, AND THE REASON WHY—SPECIMEN CASES OF 
GOOD SERVANTS—THE RAG-COLLECIING BRIGADE— 
WASTE IN HOUSEHOLDS—THE EARLY EXPERIMENTS 
—PROGRESS AND RESULTS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Servants’ Provident Associa- 
tion Lord Shaftesbury stated that it is calculated that 
10,000 domestics are generally “wanting situations.” 
The supply thus seems greater than: the demand. 
Nevertheless, really, good servants aré rarely if ever 
without situations. adies who compare onsehold 
notes too often say to one another tliat servants are 
“the greatest plague in life.” We fear that the fault is 
not always on the side of the servants; and we have 
great confidence in the power of justice, consideration, 
and kindness. But yet “servantgalism” is a reality, 
and has formed a standing subject for the peucil as well 
as the pen. “Jeames” has, eré now, literally left an 
excellent master—a peer, from whose lips we heard the 
statement—because, while he was quite comfortable in 
ajl other respects, he had not sufficient leisure in the 
evenings to attend his “club!” 

The various workhouses, schools, and orphan asylums 
profess to train the young for service. The results are 
not always satisfactory. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected that the material to be found in London ragyed- 
schools could be moulded into the right kind of ser- 
vants, whether male or female. At the beginning of the 


.| ragged-school movement, nunibers of boys and girls were 


placed out, not as domestic servants, but in various other 
occupations, After some years, it was resolved to test 
the results of the experiment by offering prizes for a 
twelvémonths’ good character in their respective situa- 
tions. Marvellous aud most gladdening has been the 
success, and évery year there is a happy gathering, 
unique in its kind, at which young persons from the 
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of twelve to seventeen pass before the president, 
tidy, cheerful, and healthy, to receive the cards and 
money guerdons which testify to their merits as faithful 
servants. 
In March, 1864, not less than 500 were thus rewarded. 
Here are two authentic cases, supplied by the Ragged- 
School Magazine :— 


Here is a neat-looking girl, aged sixteen, possessing all 
the required recommendations—a domestic servant— 
‘honest, industrious, and civil, with a good character ; 
from the day and Sunday-school teachers.” Let us visit | 
her parents’ home, situated in one of the poorest parts of , 
this great city. We stumble along a dark passage into a | 
little, close, dark room, the only furniture being a large | 
bedstead, with a flock mattress and a rug, which accom- | 
modates six or seven members of the family at the head ; 
and foot; a broken chair or two, and a table. There isa: 
cooking-kettle on the fire, which seems to give promise | 
that a good meal is in preparation. But, alas! did we dare | 
to intrude on these domestic mysteries, and raise the lid, 
we should only find some articles of wearing apparel, which 
could be cleansed no other way, there being neither yard 
nor washhouse attached to the house. Yet these people 





are perfectly honest and hardworking in the only way open 
to them; and with proper regard for their daughter's 
interest, they refrained altogether from visiting her in her 
situation. 

The “no followers” demand is here obeyed in circum- 
stances apparently most tempting. But let us hear next 
of the ragged-school boy, growing up fast to 


the case 
manhood 


Here is a lad who comes up for the fifth and last time, as 
his card states that he has been over five years in the same 
situation (a merchant’s office), giving ‘‘ entire satisfaction 
to his employer,” and is nearly seventeen years of age. His 
home may not be so squalid in appearance as the other, 
but his mother is so intemperate in her habits as to cause 
her to be lodged in prison more than once ; yet this lad, 
although placed out at the early age of eleven, has main- 
tained his integrity of character, and his wages have been 
increased every year. 

To this it is added :— 

Now these cases, selected at random, are but types of 
nearly all the rest. What, then, is the influence which 
enables such young children to pass through the fiery 
ordeal of temptation when transferred from such baneful ex- 
amples, and such abject poverty, to the office, or warehouse, 
or service, where they suddenly find themselves in a kind 
of El Dorado, and surrounded by innumerable bright and 
good things, tempting both to the eye and the appe- 
tite? We believe this all-powerful influence to be the 
religious teaching pursued in all ragged-schools. ‘lhe read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering may be ofa mediocre character, 
but the texts of Scripture, learned day by day, drop like 
good seed into the young heart, and bring forth fruit in its 
season. For it is written, ‘‘The entrance of thy word 
giveth light ; it giveth understanding to the simple;” and 
whatever may be the requirements or attainments, nothing 
but one sure foundation can give firmness of principle, or 
ensure a persistent and consistent continuance in well-doing. 

The Rag-collecting Brigade, which provides employ- 
ment for a goodly number of ragged-school lads, is 
worthy of special notice. Its necessity was suggested by 
the evidence given before a parliamentary committee in 
1861, when it was stated that “not more than four- 
tenths of the rags in this country were preserved, and 
that if the remaining six-tenths could be returned to be 
re-manufactured, there would be no necessity to go to 
foreign markets for some twenty-five per cent, of the 
rags now required for the paper manufacturers of 
England, Waste is indeed chargeable on almost all 
housekeepers ; and even the solitary student or lodger is 
not guiltless, for he, like others, gives occasion for the 
inquiry, “ What becomes of the envelopes of the million 
letters passing daily through our London post-office, all 
which are worth preserving, for they will fetch from 2s; 
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to 3s. per cwt.?” 
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The marine-store shops are not the most approved 
means of disposing of waste; rather than allow their 
servants to visit such places, many families submit to 
waste; and many respectable servants will give them no 
countenance. Cases have been known where servants 
have regularly buried fat, bones, and rags given them by 
their mistresses, rather than be seen going to such 
shops. Besides, if the whole of the marine-store shops 
of England can only gather four-tenths of the most 
valuable refuse (rags), there must be room for some 
other agency to collect and pay a fair price for the other 
six-tenths now wasted, 

These facts being assumed, and the difficulty of finding 
employment for many ragged-school boys being duly 
considered, it was resolved that the experiment should 
be tried. ‘The Rag-collecting Brigade began its work on 
the 21st of March, 1862. The committee, at the close of 
the year, recorded their “deep thankfulness” that the suc- 
cess had equalled their expectations, A central depdt 
was provided in Albion Place, London Wall, and a suit- 
able manager was found in one who had himself been 
brought up in a ragged-school, who had not a one 
knowledge of the class of boys with whom he to 
deal, but a practical knowledge of the business itself. 

At the tesinning it was found necessary to send 
adults in charge of the trucks, the boys having to learn 
their work. These agents (all connected with ragged- 
schools) have proved themselves most efficient. The 
first truck loaded was at the house of Sir George Smart, 
by his special request. To each truck is assigned a dis- 
trict; bills distributed from house to house prepare the 
way. The boys assemble at seven in the morning to 
breakfast, which, with tea, is provided at cost price, in 
order to ensure lar meals and wholesome food. 
Family worship is conducted by the superintendent, and 
then the trucks, each attended by the collector and two 
assistants, start on their rounds. 

The collector makes all purchases, and is responsible 
for the cash entrusted to him. To be a collector, a boy 
must be a fair reader and writer; his wages. varying 
from 7%, to 16s. 6d. per week. If the rounds are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the depdt, they can 
bring in two or three loads in the day; but in most 
instances it is four or five o’clock before they return 
with their first load. The collector is furnished with 
a tariff of prices as guarantees of good faith between 
buyer and seller, and also with a reteipt book. He 
leaves a receipt for all purchased, and obtains 
a counterpart signature for cash paid to the vendor. 
Thus nothing can be surreptitiously bought or sold ; and 
if there is a suspicion of dishonesty, each transaction 
can be easily traced and checked. 

At first the boys met with many repulses, but it was 
not long before they obtained a footing; and now their 
orderly behaviour, just measure, and fair prices, make 
them welcome wherever they are known. 

The districts most worked have been Islington, Barns- 
bury, Canonbury, Highbury, Kingsland, Brompton, 
Camberwell, and Walworth. A numberof these trucks 
are now entirely man by the lads themselves, “ dis- 
pensing with the adult superintendent; and, on the 
whole, do quite as well, if not better, more sympathy 
ery wt te them.” . re sii 

t is truly a pleasing sight to see these rag-collectors 
go forth, in their blouse of blue serge, bound with red 
to match the truck, and bent on honest industry. ‘The 
first boy engaged was the youngest of three brothers, 
two of whom had been transported. He seemed to be 
on the road to the same goal, when hw became a rag- 
collector. He is now in a merchant's warehouse. The 
activity demanded, and the constant supervision exercised, 
so admirably train the lads for something better, that in 
the first nine months many applications were made for 
their services, and this number might have considerably 
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increased, could the brigade have afforded to part with 
more from such a limited number. 

Up to Christmas, 1862, tho number of boys employed 
was twenty-two, and they, with assistants and sorters, 
received £428 in wages. ‘The average amount expended 
daily by each truck was 13s. 9d., and the number of 
separate transactions was 9,000, giving an average of 
ten per truck daily. 

The materials collected by the trucks are of a most 
heterogeneous character; including cocked hats, hearse 
trappings, and old aquariums. In one bag were 
1,000,000 ostage stamps, which had been used; in one 
Jot of rubbish wasa Bank of Wngland cheque book, which 
at once was forwarded to the Bank; in another, a 
dozen of new stockings (among some refuse of a draper’s 
shop), which were duly returned, much to the owner’s 
astonishment. 

The total collection of the four trucks in the first four 
months was as follows :— 


Bottles 


49,818 
lbs. 
15 


Tons cwts. qrs. 
Paper oes + ove 3 19 1 
Rags, mixed eee 

» «White... 

» dirty «. 

Bones 
Carpet 
Cullet 
Cloth 
Fat, &. 
Metals 
Rope... 


93 


24 
27 


RO kOoSmonmonw 
Reco WD Ota we 


" ‘Total 
82 ee 

Besides these was £70 worth of stuff not bought by 
weight, In their first report the committee say, in 
reference to the foregoing collection— 

Of this vast quantity they have reason to believe that 
more than one-half would never have found its way into 
the market at all, except for the facilities offered by our 
brigade. 

In the year 1863 the brigade began to pay its own 
expenses. At the meeting of the Ragged-School Union, 
in Iixeter Hall, when Mr. Locke, the honorary secretary, 
fead out the latest summary of the labours of the bri- 
gade, there was a general, while subdued, expression of 
satisfaction. The particulars were as follows :— 

Indications have not been wanting that the public are 
disposed to favour the movements, and that “trade 
instincts” haye been aroused by it. Manufacturers 
from different localities, the North of Nngland especially, 
have visited the depét, and corresponded with it. In- 
quiries have been made from Dublin, Manchester, and 
other large towns, as to its success. ‘The late Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, as City Police Commissioner, heartily 
approved of it, and promised all the aid his force could 
vive, ‘The Metropolitan Commissioner, Sir Richard 

ayne, addressed some kind words to the lads in the 
streets when questioning them as to its success, aecom- 
panying them with some sternly earnest wishes as to 

arine-store shops, and their evil results. The Right 
fon, W. Cowper, First Commissioner of Works, wished 
to place one of the trucks in the parks to collect the waste 
aper there; but there was soine difficulty as to the 
‘ands from which the boys could be paid, as the refuse 
tliere collected would have been very unremunerative. 

New fields of labour for the brigade are likely to be 
occupied. ‘There is the waste from the river shipping, 
now largely thrown overboard; and it has beei sug- 
gested that broken victuals could be gathered into free 
soup kitchens in severe weather, so as to supply nourish- 
ing food in those soup kitchens: which are connected 
bs ragged-schools. : 

is Recount of the foregoing facts will, we doubt 
not, be warmly appreciated by our readers. As to 
progression, capabilities, and results, the committee 
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say that, with funds, there is hardly any bounds to their 
extent, It is calculated that each 600 houses, containing 
some 4,500 persons, would amply sustain one truck, 
leaving a very wide margin: At this rate 640 trucks 
would be needed to compass London alone; and as the 
second year’s transactions show an actual surplus, there 
is nothing to prevent the self-extension of the move- 
ment, facilitated by the liberality of the public. 

The experience paid for (it is added) is invaluable, so that 
the committee confidently ask support for what is most 
emphatically—by the collection of waste material, by what 
might become worse than waste labourers (in other words, by 
those, who, without such omployment, might be added to 
the ranks of juvenile crime), making both valuable, and thus 
increasing the national resources—a great national good. 

The Rag-collectors’ Brigade has the benefit of a Bible 
class, which is held weekly. There is also a olass for 
helping the most backward in reading and writing ; the 
boys being also encouraged to attend the evening classes 
connected with their own ragged-schools. 

The Rag-collecting Brigade has also its annual meet- 
ings — Lord Shaftesbury presiding at the first, the 
boys presenting, through the chairman, two gold pencil 
cases ; one to the treasurer, the other to the honorary 
secretary. During the evening good conduci rewards 
were given to six of the youths thomselves. “A day in 
each summer month is set apart as a general holiday; 
on three of such occasions annually the committee pay 
for an excursion into the country, as an additional in- 
centive to industry. 

Bxpetience has shown that each truck requires a 
floating capital of £50. The weekly purchases now 
average per truck £5, and it is some eight or ten weeks 
before the stuff is sorted, sold, and paid for. Is it not 
practicable to extend this help—as regards a general 
conformity to the old English proverb—‘‘ Waste not, 
want not”—to every large town in the United King- 
dom ? (To be continued.) 








HEROISM., 


PROUDLY we tell the deeds 
Of those we heroes name ; 
We speak of their high worth, 

And sound their fame ; 
Yet few among us try 
To live the same. 


Look we at some great life, 
A race full nobly run— 

What brought that glorious meed, 
True honours won ? 

What but each single act 
Earnestly done ? 


Where’er some noble deed 
Has giv’n man fame and praise, 
Could we from that life’s past 
The curtain raise, 
Sure we should find it great 
Tn little ways. 


For to each one is given 
A grand and noble life, 

If wa but strive to heed 
Each danger rife; 

If but our way we bend 
Straight to the strife. 


Oh; foolish hearts, and vain! 
We took around, afar ; 

We long for some great work, 
Some mighty war ; 

And see noi that the strife 
Is where we are ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WHEN Isabel had been engaged in teachiug for a few 
weeks, she found, on her returning home one evening, 
that a visitor was waiting for her. It was Miss Esther 
Eden ; and Dr, Graff had sent her. ; 

“He takes a great interest in you, my dear!” said 
Mrs. Ward, as she helped Isabel off with her shawl, “ what 
a good thing it is you called upon him.” 

“ Ah! you see what courage did!” replied Isabel. 

Aunt Esther and Isabel got on very well together. 
It was impossible to help being charmed with the good 
old lady’s hearty and benevolent manner. She had the 
art of making the best of everything. Instead of be- 
moaning Isabel’s hardships, as Mrs. Ward did, she 
ignored the hardships altogether. 

“Tt is so fortunate that you met with Dr. Graff, and 
it must be so pleasant to be useful. And this is such a 
snug little room, and it is so nice to have it all to your- 
self. And this is such a quiet street, and it is everything 
to lodge with some one that you know.” 

All that Aunt Esther touched on seemed to brighten. 
Isabel had often felt the need of a cheerful companion, 
and she quite enjoyed this little visit. 

When Miss Eden asked her to tea the following Satur- 
day, Isabel would not have declined on any account 
whatever. 

Mrs. Ward was an excellent woman, but sadly inclined 
to despond, “Ah!” said she, as Isabel came down on 
the Saturday afternoon, dressed in a plain black gown, 
without any ornaments whatever, “It is not like the 
visiting you used to have, poor dear!” 

“Don’t speak ill of my visiting, nurse,” said Isabel, 
cheerfully, as she stepped into a cab, which stood at the 
door, and which the Edens had sent to fetch her. 

As Isabel drives along, I have a word or two to say 
about her. I would not have her thought unfeeling, or 
that her wounds have healed too slightly, for they had 
only half healed yet. She had her moments of bitter 
and intense sorrow; and she had her seasons of deep 
repentance. Floods of tears, she thought, would never 
wash away her folly. But this is a time of action, a 
forced march in Isabel’s life. A weaker mind might have 
succumbed, and let its penitence drip away in salt water ; 
not so Isabel. 

There was the noble work of reformation; and Isabel 
is slowly reforming. True, her pride and passion rise 
up often enough yet, but she puts them down with an 
iron hand. 

The other day, she heard herself spoken of as “ the 
young woman who teaches music,” and the blood came 
quick to her cheek, as she turned hastily upon the 
speaker, but she recovered ere she had time to commit 
herself. And when on other occasions, her patience was 
tried almost beyond endurance, and her temper was 
beginning to rise, Isabel had repressed it, and bore the 
fret and jar with a fortitude to which she had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

Not in her own might did Isabel do this. Far be it 
from us to follow her to the secret and holy source from 

“which her strength came. It lies above the level of our 
story. But I would not have you think her better feelings 
were of nature’s growth, for then they would wither in 
the noontide heat. No they went deeper ; Isabel’s cha- 
racter was gradually changing. By this time, however, 
the cab has reached its destination. 

Miss Eden is waiting to receive her visitor. There is 
nothing conventional about either her or her nephew. | 


They have all the freshness and simplicity of a country | 
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life about them, though they were born under the sound 
of Bow bells, And in the house even there is the sanio 
feeling of the country. Whether it was the snowy 
whiteness of the table-cloth, or the home-made bread, or 
the fresh butter, and cream, thick from the dairy—every- 
thing suggested the country. Isabel could hardly believe 
herself in London, and yet it wasa house in a row in the 
very heart of the City, with only a foot or two of ground 
behind it. 

“T tell you how I manage,” said Miss Hden, as she 
made the tea. “I have always hada longing for country 
milk and butter, and my dear boy has a patient in the 
country, at a farm-house, and they supp. y us. I am 
sure you are not comfortable in that chair.” 

“Oh, yes lam, thank you,” replied Isabel, inwardly 
wondering who the “dear boy” could be. 

“You have not seen my dear boy,” continued Aunt 
Esther. “ Ah! Icould not tell you how hard he works, 
He is at it from morning till night. He is not comein 
yet; I never know when to expect him. There are not 
many people in the world like him, Miss Clare.” 

“T can quite believe it,” said Isabel, warmly. 

“ Weare very happy together,” continued the old lady; 
“ we live quietly, and seldom have any visitors. But then 
we are never dull, He is busy all day, and so am I; 


there are a great many things to see to in a house, Miss 
ly. Oh yes, we are 
heartily, “and havea 


Clare, so that the time passes quickly. 
very happy,” added the old lady, 
deal to be thankful for.” 

“TI think employment is good for everybody,” said 


Isabel, thoughtfully. 

“So it is, my dear. Otcupation keeps off discontent 
and many other temptations, My dear boy always 
says so. Hark! there he is!” 

The easy chair had been set ready long ago; but for 
Miss Clare's presence, theslippers would have been before 
the fire too; but that is a secret. Now Aunt Esther 
put fresh tea in the pot,and made sundry little arrange- 
ments for her nephew’s comfort. It was evident how 
dear he was to her, by the flush of pleasure that over- 
spread her face, and the additional sparkle in her eye. 
This was no new occurrence; she had met him for at 
least forty years with that flush, and that sparkle. 

Isabel’s mind was still running on the “dear boy,” so 
she was hardly prepared to see a thin, spare man, past 
middle age. She did not remember, that in Aunt 
Esther’s eyes, her nephew was still a boy, and would be, 
as long as she lived. Isabel did not think so. 

Still she liked him ; no one could be in his company 
half an hour without. When tea was over, the three 
friends sat round the fire talking as pleasantly as if the 
acquaintance had been one of years, instead of be- 
ginning only the other day. ‘ 

In the middle of the evening Dr, Graff came in. He 
was quite at home evidently. He did not even go 
through the ceremony of shaking hands. He nodded 
to them all round, and then threw himself on the sofa. 

Mr. Eden began to talk to him about.a musical per- 
formance that was to take place shortly at Exoter Hall. 
Isabel had heard something of it from her pupils, and 
knew that it was to be an oratorio, and to be conducted by 
Dr. Graff. But she found it was a subject of unusual 
interest to the Edens, and they were speculating about 
its success. 

Dr. Graff did not seem to have much doubt about it. 
He op Aunt Esther’s nose off for daring to say the 

rice of admission was high, Aud then in the same 
reath he threw some tickets on the table. 

Aunt Esther said nothing. She fancied the presence 
of Isabel had turned the milk of human kindness in Dr. 
Graff’s nature into gall, Still she knew that one of the 
tickets must be for Isabel, and she banded it to her. 

“It isa very wonderful thing,” said Aunt Bsther, in a 
half whisper, for she was always rather frightened at Dr 





































| with Mark. This feeling had led him into positive evil. 
| Mark had written home many times, and Dr. Graff had 
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Graff, “ Mark Warren, the young man who wrote the 
oratorio, comes from Westover.” 

“Dear me! I know him then,” said Isabel, quickly, 
and with interest. 

“No, you don’t,” said Dr. Graff from the sofa. 

He was scowling desperately at Aunt Esther. 

“I know a Mark Warren,” repeated Isabel, “if he is 
the same person.” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Dr. Graff. 

He hated the idea of any one claiming acquaintance 








professed to post the letters, but had surreptitiously 
burnt them. 

“ His father treated him ill,” said he, “ now I will be 
his father. He shan’t have anything more to do with 
that shoemaking rascal.” 

Isabel did not press the point of Mark Warren’s 
identity ; and perhaps that pacified Dr. Graff. Perhaps, 
too, as he lay on the sofa and watched—for he did watch— 
Tsabel’s face, and heard her voice, a chord was touched 
in his soul. Love of the beautiful is part of the nature 
of every man of genius. Dr. Graff had it. But his 
heart, sore and cankered by neglect, had cast out his 
fellow-creatures, and would none of them. This beau- 
tiful woman might stand as a mediator. 

Still, to a casual observer, he behaved with unpardon- 
able rudeness. Hoe lay on the sofa, without speaking, 
except, indeed, an occasional snarl. By-and-by he 
went away, but he came back, his umbrella in his hand, 
—it was raining—and said to Isabel— 

“Do you like teaching ?” 

“ Oh, yes, thank you,” said Isabel, 

* Ah, that is right! If you get into any difficulty, 
you can let me know.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Graff.” 

Isabel had found out that it would not do to be 
demonstrative. 

“Through Miss Eden I mean,” said Dr, Graff, “ I don’t 
want callers. Good night!” 

And he was gone, this time for good. 

“ He is a t oddity, Miss Clare, ” said Mrs. Eden. 

“ But he has found me bread,” replied Isabel, quickly. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THines at Westover were not going on quite so well as 
might have been expected. 
This was partly owing to Dr, Graff’s treachery. Many 
months had passed without tidings of Mark, and Giles 
and Margaret were seriously unhappy. 
* What with one thing, and what with another,” said 
Giles, one night, as he came in from work, “I feel fairly 
bothered.” 
The other thing was Phoebe, and I will just tell you 
how affairs stand with her. 
Phoebe’s month of probation was ended. It had 
pee pleasantly enough. Giles liked to have her at 
ome, and when Margaret came, it made it all the hap- 
pier having Phoebe too. 
But there is a great difference in people, There was 
between Phoebe and Margaret. Phoebe would always 
be a child. Margaret had always been a woman. At 
the very outset, Margaret assumed the character of pro- 
tectress, and Phoebe looked up to her and relied upoa 
her. 
Phoebe poured out her sorrows to Margaret, and Mar- 
garet sympathised with them. But one part of the 
story she could not understand ; it was where Phebe 
gave up her home. She thought of her own home, and 
of Mark. She knew no love could be strong enough to 
lead ber to forsake Mark. And here she blamed Phosbe 
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Time passed on, and there was no word or line from 
Herbert Loftus. To be sure a money remittance came 
from him. He did not choose that his wife should be 
dependent. But there was no wish expressed for recon- 
ciliation, or to reinstate her in her proper place. 

Giles was exceedingly wrath, and threatened many 
things. He wrote a letter of expostulation to Herbert, 
but received no answer. Then he started off for Hull; 
all he got by that was to find Herbert from home. 

“He never was at home now,” Mrs. Jecks said, not 
recognising Giles, ‘“ Her master was very much altered 
along of marrying that girl ; he.had grown gloomy and 
unhappy. No good was ever likely to come from a 
match like that,” 

Giles pulled his cap over his eyes, and walked away. 
He had got Herbert's address in town, that was all the 
good his journey to Hull had done him. 

Next happened the precentor’s death and Isabel’s 
departure. Giles and Margaret were not sorry for 
Isabel’s misfortunes. They had not forgiven her attack 
on Phoebe; and it had opened a mew door for appre- 
hension. “If I thought, Phosbe,” said Giles, fiercely, 
“that Herbert Loftus had been tampering with another 
woman, you being his wife, why I'd just—” he stopped ; 
“pull him up in no time,” added he, more gently, for 
Pheebe turned as pale as ashes. 

He wished to be as gentle as he could, because of 
something that Margaret had told him. 

“Tt will not do,” she whispered, in conclusion, “to 
= Pheebe agitated just now. It might cost her her 
ife.” 

The fact disclosed by Margaret filled Giles with a 
variety of emotions. Phosbe’s child must needs be dear 
to him; but the mere hint of its expected advent roused 
him to act decisively. His sister must not continue 
under the ban of secrecy any longer. He inserted her 
marriage in the papers, with its right date, and made it 
as public as he could. This step was attended with but 
little excitement. Herbert’s career in Westover was 
ended. He had come and gone, like a waif on the sur- 
face of things. The precentor and Isabel were gone too. 
The old house was inhabited by people who knew neither 
oue nor the other, and could not feel any interest in 
the matter. 

‘To be sure, the publishing of Phcebe’s marriage was a 
nine days’ wonder to Gertrude Handley, and the final 
solution of her problem. 

She carried the story of Isabel’s attachment to Mr. 
Loftus wherever she went. And the Westover ladies, 
jealous at all times of Isabel, and glad that her reign 
was over, made haste to throw stones at her. “Well, 
who would have thought it? And she holding her head 
almost in the clouds!” 

“ Ah, pride does get a fall sometimes! For my part 
T never thought much of her; handsome as she called 
herself.” 

“‘T always suspected that she rouged a little. That 
colour could never be natural.” 

“ And when girls are made up as she was, they can’t 
help looking well; but her temper was awful.” 

“ And as‘for her extravagance, she might well come 
to poverty. I dare say her bills are not paid.” 

“ Well, if she came back, J should not notice her for 
one!” 

“Nor I!” 

Nor I!” 

“Nor any one, I should think,” said false Miss 
Handley. “I bore with her airs and graces long 
enough; and now I wash my hands quite clear of 
her.” 

Such was the popular opinion at Westover. 

Now Giles was not the only perplexed person in his 
humble circle. Michael Warren had fallen into con- 





in her heart; all the more because it was her Giles that 
Phoebe had run away from, 





siderable embarrassment. 
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Hard and cruel as the old man was, he had not lost 
all human feeling. Mark was his own boy. He had 
sent back his letter, but then he had repented ever 
since. He expected Mark would come home in rags 
and tatters. But he wanted a severe lesson. Nothing 
short of that would cure his music mania. If he sent 
him money, the mania would take a fresh lease of its 
life. 

“ Besides, if he is hard pressed, he will write again,” 
thought Michael Warren. 

But still he had repented. ‘When the snow fell 
thickly on the ground; when the winter blast raved 
against the window; when the frost met him with its 
icy breath, he thought involuntarily. of Mark. When 
some ragged urchin stopped to ask for bread; when 
Giles read out of the paper the account of the homeless 
poor in London, and how one poor fellow had been 
picked up frozen to death in the streets, the old verger 
shuddered as he thought of Mark. When days, weeks, 
and months passed, and no tidings came, then, indeed, 
he thought of Mark. 

He would not own to it. There was a sullen ferocity 
about the old man; but his sorrow lay heavy upon 
him. He never mentioned his son’s name, of would 
allow Margaret to do so; and yet there was scarcely an 
hour, or even a moment, when Mark’s image was not 
before him. And sometimes—though no one knew it 
—the old man knelt in his chamber, his hands clasped, 
and his hard, wrinkled face, with the grey hairs falling 
about it, raised to heaven, and the cry went up, “O God, 
restore me my son!” 

‘Time passed on, and one morning, Michael told Giles 
he was going to London. Giles was surprised; but the 
old man said he had business there. And this was trno, 
though not in the sense in which Giles understood it. 

He was going to look for Mark. 

“ And,” said he to himself, “I will find him, too, if I 
search from one end of London to the other.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE performance of Mark’s oratorio at Exeter Hall was 
in defiance of Mr. Eden, and, as Mark said, “ quite over 
his head.” 

Mr. Eden, as a doctor, said it was imprudent, and 
ought to be postponed until Mark was quite strong 
enough for the excitement. Dr. Graff, as a musician, 
declared the sooner it came off the better. Both scolded 
each other heartily, and Mark was pulled first this way 
and then that, until ho was in danger of being pulled to 
pieces. 

But, as far as fatigue went, Mark’s post was a sine- 
cure. 

Dr. Graff made all the arrangements, even to the 
veriest trifle, and seemed to ignore Mark’s existence. 
About Mark personally there was at this stage of the 
proceedings but little interest excited. The performance 
was so entirely in the hands of Dr. Graff, and on his 
responsibility, that every now and then Mark felt over- 
shadowed by this excessive patronage, and doubted 
whether his own merits would ever be allowed to 
exhibit themselyes, Added to which, Dr. Graff tyran- 
nised over him unmercifully. It was his way to be 
unusually sharp and severe when he was planning any 
act of generosity. He snapped and snarled at Mark 
every minute, treated him with disrespect, and growled 
at him for wishing to be present at his own perform- 
ance, 

“Who wants you there? You had better have a 
basin of gruel and go to bed !” 

“Bed, indeed!” said Mark, getting quite exas- 


perated. 
“Yes, bed! Do you suppose, with all this on my 
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l hands, I am to be bothered with taking care of you?” 


said Dr. Graff, angrily. 

These little spars were the drawbacks to Mark’s 
mf But perfect felicity is not to be found in this 
world, 

At length the arrangements were completed, and the 
very eyening had arrived. 

cannot undertake to give you the least idea of 
Mark’s state of mind. The hour before a battle, or any 
other great event, could only be so full of hope, of sus- 
pense, and of exciternent. 

And Mark was getting terribly excited. His mouth 
was dry—his head throbbing. Mr. Hden had let him 
go entirely. 

“Tt’s no good interfering,” said he to Aunt Esther, 
“Dr. Graff will carry it through, whether for life or 
death.” 

On this very evening, when so much was being done 
for him, Mark’s personal humiliation was complete. 
Perhaps few heroes of the occasion—and such he un- 
doubtedly was—had ever been more oddly placed. 

All day he wandered about tho streets, at a loose end, 
and entirely swept off the scenes by Dr. Graff. At night 
he hung about the entrance of the hall, not daring to 
go in, because his tyrant had forbidden it. 

“Keep behind the scenes, if you must be thero,” said 
Dr. Graf. 

And Mark, as soon as the doors were opened, had 
crept behind the orchestra, and hidden himself in the 
corner of a little dark room—where he could hear the 
music, indeed, but that was ail. 

He could not see the audience, but the carriages kept 
rattling down the street, as if there was an audience. 
Mark pressed his hands to his forehead, and sat so im- 
aT . e that a man in attendance asked him if he was 
ill, 

* No—oh, no!” said Mark. Then he added, in a 
hurried manner, as if ashamed of the question, “ Is the 
hall well filled ?” 

“From top to bottom. Quitea cram!” 

Mark’s heart leaped convulsively.. He withdrew 
again to his corner, and again pressed his hand to his 
forehead. This moment he had anticipated so long 
waSafter all, more of an ordeal than a triumph. 

Hark ! there is the opening chorus. The subject was 
the rejoicing of the Israelites at the coronation of their 
king. 

Mark remembered how in his garret by midnight he 
had poured out the inspiration, at first wild and irregu- 
lar, and how, with infinite love and patience, he had 
brought it within the lines of correctness and of taste. 
And he remembered well the bliss of the employment ; 
for men of genius have their blisses as well as their 
crosses ; and he had. I wish Mark could have seen the 
hearts of his audience swayed to and fro by the power 
of his music; it would have done him good. And I 
wish he could have seen, from the beginning, that Isabel 
Clare was present with the Edens. She had come in 
just as the chorus opened, for Mr. Bden was busy, and 
had returned home late, and she sat by Aunt Esther: 
but Mark did not know it. 

Isabel had never fost the glory with which Mark’s 
fancy had invested her. 

He had thought of her amid all his trials and priva- 
tions; sometimes hopefully, in his moments of enthu- 
siasm, when music flowed from his soul on to the paper; 
sometimes sorrowfully and in despair, when want began 
to advance upon him. But he had never ceased to 
regard her as the bright reward towards which he might 
work his way, if his youthful energy would but hold 
out in the struggle; and without which success itself 
would be incomplete. Isabel, at that time, as we know, 
was fall of faults, but love is proverbially blind. What 
did Mark believe of her tyranny and caprice? Not 
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a jot or tittle! He had given his heart for her beauty, | 
her majesty, her glorious vwice ; and having given it, 
there was no drawing back ; he must wear her colours 
to the end, As for Isabel, I am sorry to say she had 
well-nigh forgotten his existence. 

When his name had been mentioned at Mr. Eden’s, 
she had said to herself, in spite of Dr. Graff, “It must be 
Mark.” There was but one Mark Warren in Westover; 
and this circumstance had recalled him to her mind. 

If it were so, she was glad he had got on so well, and 
she was pleased to witness his triumph; for it was a 
triumph to have that crowded assembly sitting to listen 
to his music. 

By-and-by Isabel’s doubts, if she had any, were set 
at rest. In its proper place came the p: e Mark 
had played in the precentor’s study. Isabel listened, 
and it touched her to the very quick. That wailing of , 
a distressed soul reminded her of the abyss into which 
she had so nearly fallen. That pious, soothing harmony 
which followed, whispered to her of those better hopes 
and calmer joys she now possessed. Her heart responded 
to the music, as heart to heart; tears came into her 
eyes, but alas! Mark did not know it. 

If he had he would not have fallen into a state of 
utter despondence. But he did. 

“My judgment is nothing,” thought he ; “I can easily 
be mistaken, After all, the thing may be a failure!” 

Time on. Mark, in his corner, began to feel 
exha The drops stood upon his forehead. His 
anxiety became intense. It would be impossible to tole- 
rate it much longer. A panic seized him. He got up, 
intending to go home and shut himself in his room. 
The dread of failure was driving him away. But he had 
scarcely risen from his seat, when a noise startled him. 
Tt was like the rushing of mighty waters. The oratorio 
had come to an end, and there was one loud, long, ve- 
hement burst of applause. 

As Mark stood transfixed, a tide of emotions hurrying 
to his heart, Dr. Graff came in. He did not speak, but 
he took Mark’s hand, and pulled him along with such 
impetuosity, that he could hardly keep his feet. 

ng, long—yea, till the last moment of his life—will 
that scene be imprinted on Mark’s memory. 

He stood before a sea of human faces—faces all turned 
towards himself. Every eye in that vast assembly was 
fixed upon him, for Mark’s hour had come at last. 

There was a moment’s silence while Dr. Graff led 
Mark forward, and presented him to the audience. 

Then began Mark’s reception. Men waved their 
handkerchiefs, ladies flung bouquets; the excitement 
was tremendous, the thunder of applause drowned every- 


Success, as Dr. Graff said, is the elixir of life. 

Mark felt.it to be so. His pulse bounded with elas- 
ticity. His feebleness was thrown off. Health, vigour, 
and Tappines had returned. He seemed to “ ride upon 
a sea of glory,” 

As Mark’s eye ran over the multitude, it suddenly 


sto 

wor white hand was waved towards him. A pair of 
brilliant eyes beamed upon him, and a well known fave 
stood out from all the rest, 

It was Isabel Clare! 

When he had bowed his thanks to the audience, Dr. 
Graff began to pull him away. But he paused deliber- 


ately, bowed low again, this time to her alone, and 


retired. 

“ What did you do that for ? ” growled Dr. Graff. 

“ Because I know that lady.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

I do! that was Miss Clare. Ido know her!” cried 

Mark, intoxicated with delight. 

* Hold your tongue, you’ve made a fool of yourself,” 
said Dr. , savagely. 





I had forgotten one of Mark’s audience. It was a hard- 
looking, weather-beaten old man, who stood at one of the 
entrances. He came in, when the performance was half 
over. He had a morose expression of face, and had 
entered, with the words on his lips— 

“ Tt is all stuff; but it will pass away an hour.” 

The music took hold of that old man. He wept, he 
smiled, his withered heart danced within him. When 
it was over, his applause was as loud and long as any- 
body’s. He was too far off to catch a glimpse of the | 
musician. But he went out grumbling to himself— : 

“Tf.that’s music, why, it’s something worth! Our 
Mark will never come up to that!” 

Mark went home with Dr. Graff. A cab was waiting 
for them, and the doctor hurried -him away angrily. A 
crowd of persons pressed round to congratulate the | 
young musician, but Dr. Graff snarled at them, and 
carried Mark from under their eyes. 

“I’m not going to have your head turned by flat- 
wy he said. 

ark had some idea of open rebellion. 

“T want to go to Mr. Eden’s,” he remonstrated. 

“Then you won’t. You'll go to bed! that’s what 
you'll do!” 

“ Really, Dr. Graff——”’ 

“Hold, your tongue! I’ve had noise enough for one 
night! ” 

Mark bit his lip. He felt as if gratitude itself was 
too weak for the occasion. 

After such a triumph, with the world at his feet, and 
a glimpse into Elysium besides, how was he likely to 
come back to his ites and a basin of gruel for his 
supper? Yet this Dr. Graff insisted on. He had it 
carried out to the letter. He made Mark drink his 
gruel to the last drop, and then go to bed. 

Dr. Graff had an object in this cruelty. It was not a 
wanton act. He wanted to get Mark out of the road, 
that he might go to Mr. Eden by himself. 

And no sooner was Mark stowed away for the night, 
than Dr. Graff set off. 

Of course the Edens were not in bed. They were as 
much excited as children about Mark’s success. They 
were in full talk about it when Dr. Graff entered. 

“O Dr. Graff!” cried they, in a breath, “what a 
triumph it was!” 

Dr. Graff had turned as vicious as a bear. Unluckily, 
Aunt Esther did not notice it. 

“Only think,” cried she, without giving him time to 
speak—* only think of the dear boy being called for, and 
being smothered in flowers! And—did you see ?—he 
bowed especially to Miss Clare. 

“ More fool he!” growled Dr. Graff, 

“Now I liked him for it,” said the warm-hearted 
old lady. “Iam so fond of Miss Clare! she is——” 

‘ “Will you give me leave to speak, ma’am,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Graff, cioaigg “or are we to spend the 
night—morning, rather, I think it is—in twaddle ?” 

Aunt Esther was silent, but she bridled and coloured 
a little, She was but human after all. 

Dr. Graff then charged them, on their honour, not to 
give Mark the least information respecting Miss Clare. 

“Tt is all up if you do! He'll never do any more 
good in the world, He’ll run after that girl's pretty 
face, if it is pretty, and the music will go to the 
dogs !” 

© Now I thought what a good match they would 
make,” observed Aunt Esther, rashly. 

“Match!” Dr. Graff turned upon her fiercely. “Do 
you think I’ve done all this for him, and that he’s to go 
and marry the first beggar that throws herself in his 
way ?” : 
ggar!” echoed Aunt Esther ; “I assure you she 
is as respectable——” 

“ Never mind what she is, Mark Warren shall not 
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marry her. Took at me! I have never married! No 
more need he.” 

“There is a little difference,” mildly began Mr. Eden. 

“No, there isn’t; theré’s no difference at all: besides, 
he belongs to me, and 26 one shall take him away,” 
replied Dr. Graff. 

“ Well, my dear doctor——” 

“Hold your tongue, Mr. Eden! Now [I tell you 
what, if you aid or abet this’ thing in any way, why, 
I'll withdraw from him at once, and have no more to do 
with him; and I'l] knock Miss Olare’s pupils on’ the 
head, every one of them!” ‘ 

Dr. Graff looked so angry, and was behaving so ill, 
that Mr. Eden began to think his mind was affected. 
He and his aunt agreed to a kind of comproinise, just for 
the sake of peace and quietness. They would evade 
Mark’s questions for the present, if, indeed, he asked 
any. Even Dr. Graff could get them to promise no 
more, 

He took his leave at last, and revenged himself by 
thinking gs he went home, 

“Mark shall go abroad; Pll take him; and as for 
that gifl, she may whistle for him.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Eden, as the doctor was 
marching wrathfully down the street. “Iam sorry for 
him; but one must set some bounds even to his——” 

* Insolence,” put in Aunt Esther. 

“ Well, yes,” replied her nephew, rather astonished 
ab the strength of the expression. But Aunt Esther 
had been snubbed severely. ‘ Well, yes; but there, he 
ig a wonderful man, aunt, and Mark’s patron, so we 
won’t quarrel with him.” 

Not if we can help it,” said Aunt Esther, doubtfully. 


(To be continued.) 








Department for Powrg People. 


—_——— 
A WORD UPON TREATS, 


Or all treats, commend me, dear reader, to a 
Ragged-school treat, What genuine interest and 
exciicment there is about the whole affair! Fancy 
what it must be—country, real, downright country, 
fields and forests—for these little City Arabs, pent 
up in the courts, and alleys, and lower areas of 
crowded London. Almost before dawn the eager 
excitement begins. Hither they can’t sleep, or 


| have thought they had been \waitir 
_ outskirts; as probably, indeed, sey bs 
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Blues, with red stripes; how military and manly 
they look; and now the children begin to sing. 
Ah! sweet sound of children’s yoices; and sweet 
subject, too, for they are chanting the praises of 
the great Father and the ble Saviour. Well, let 
others do the stoical if they will, I must feel for 
ny pocket-handkerchief; it is the sweet story of 
old, aire, by touching voices and tender little 
hearts, But now comes 9 scene. All ragged 
children do not belong to ragged-schools, and here 
is a crowd of the juvenile roughs. 

o too—at least, they try; ¢ 
the wheels, and cling to the steps, and fling their 
jackets into the vans; and the drivers, finding that 
coaxing will not do with such as these, are at 
last fairly compelled to drive them off. And now 
the whole procession starts, with two omnibus 
loads in the rear, full of Christian friends, who are 
ready to give a helping hand to the holiday of 
these happy little ones. Along through the crowded 
streets, with a ringing cheef at every stoppage 
the traffic, away and away through 
Islington” of olden days, through Hackney, and 
Clapton, to the wilder part of Epping Forest.” First 
comes the rest at the roadside inn, and the band 
strikes up ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” and 
itinerant yendors of cocoa-nuts and sweetmeats 
surround the yans, and supply the clamorous host. 
Then off again oyer the bridge, and past 
farmer’s cart, the children’s merry shouts waking 
the drowsy driver with the long and merry hurrah, 
and bringing to their doors the suburban cottagers, 
not unused, indeed, to the constant whirl of traffic, 
and unmoved, for the most part, as accustomed 
field hares are of passing trains, But this is a fresh 
view eyen to them, and many a ‘‘God bless the 
little dears!” rise up from a mother’s heart as she 
watches, with a moist eye, the m cavalcade. On 
the edge of the forest at last! * Pb one would 

or 118 at the 

1 ve,” says the 

writer, with a glance which, could’ you see it, says 

“Of course they have.” Who? Why a complete 

army of donkey drivers, nut merchants, and 
pony-carriage men. 

“This way, sir! this way!” they shout to the 
van drivers, and lead them down a greensward 





won’t sleep very long, although mother put them 
to bed with the caution that they are to have a long | 
day to-morrow, and must sleep well. Yet, what a | 


path, forming a cool sort of ayenue, into an open 
ace, interspersed with clumps of trees; and in less 


fone than it would take you to write your mame 











vision comes in dreams! Donkeys and other | the whole living mass swarm like bees down the 
delights pass in panoramic splendour before their | steps of the vans, whilst some: have been seized by 
glad imagination, and they are up and out before | eager drivers, and ate seated upon donkeys for the 
the day! Breakfast ate, and the savings of many | first y ride before thé vehicles have quite 
months secured in corners of pockets for the boys, | pulled up. The vans being now drawn up in the 
and tied in tiny pocket-handkerchiefs for the girls, | Shade, we may leave them till evening, ind keep 
there is a hasty rush to the neighbouring street to | our eyes open to study human life, fas 4 short 
meet the assembled yans. There they stand, all in | penny rides are the first order of ‘the day; then, 2s 
a row, with the tempting steps behind, and the money gets scarcer, and greater te ptation is 
meek horses in front. | needed to induce “‘a ride,” d y pean take 
“‘ Teacher, which is my yan?” and, ‘ Which is | them, towards afternoon, treble the distance for the 
mine ?” : same money. As to the pony-carriages, they seem 
‘Look at post tieket, child; for they have all | like the far-famed carpet bags which can stretch to 
separate numbers, and the yansare numbered too.” | any extent; away they go, bumping in the ruts, 
“Oh, mine is number seven.” | with the children seated in each other’s laps, for an 
And so, with dancing hearts, the children | exciting pennydrive. Then theswings command ad- 
scramble up the steps. They are ready now, and | mirers, and some kind friend engages two for half 
the teachers take their places. The band, too, is | an hour éach; while tho- children in turns. 
there; hark at the roll of the drums, aad the clear Oh, what a buzz, what séreanti th delight! 
notes of the fifes. They are the Ragged-school what galloping on the grass! what panting « 
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football, until thé band assemble, and the dinner is ' bank and wood behind our houseI have often 
ready! The children form in little circles, the, watched these little creatures moving stealthily 


lesser within the greater, till the gathered com- 
pany looks like a large sunflower, wilh the teachers 


for petalsin the middle, Then comes a sweet hymn of insects, upon which the 


| 


along the grass In the quiet summer 6yenings, on 
the look-out for worms, and beetles, and various 
feed. Their body is 


thanksgiving, the old familiar ‘‘ Be present at our| covered by an armour of very sharp spines, they 


table, Lord,” and the little faces look thankful, which 
is more than ean be said forall who ask a blessing at 
theirowntables. Milkand water, and breadandmeat. 
much enjoyed——soon finished—and then off again! 
Another kind friend buys a basket of pears and 
apples. Now for a scramble: some here, some there, 
wud all fumbling in a heap. All up again, and none 
. Then some gentlemen, who are strangers, 
drive up in a dog-cart, scramble some nuts, and 
distribute strawberries. Ask them why. Be- 
cause they cannot help it—indeed, who can, hayin 
loose money and a large heart? Band again, an 
tea is announced—nice hot tea, and plenty of fresh 
bread and butter. The yisitors had their repast 
after the ehildren’s dinner, and excellent it was; a 
mutual contribution of good things, all laid out on 
a nice linen cloth under cool trees, made more 
alatable by the knowledge that each had striven 
ard for the children’s pleasure. And now comes 
evening, and the final expenditure of remaining 
a What sly eyes those gypsy-looking fellows 
haye, and how they wheedle the children into a last 
little gallop; all very well if Pex woe be more 
merciful to their beasts. One thing amused me 
much ; a boy paid sixpence to take a donkey where 
he liked; and so left to his own dealing with the 
uadruped, he found him as disinclined to move as 
the pyramids themselves. Many such scenes I 
saw and fain would sketch: but it is enough! 
What think you, reader? Is it not worth while to 


teach these. little children, who would else be 
heathens indeed, to know and love the Saviour ? 
Is it not wise to show them that Christianity takes 


care of the body as well as the soul, and that the 
blessed Master likes to see little children innocently 
glad? Oh, yes; to teach them and to treat them 

‘e both good things; and I feel sure our Father 
in heaven looks down with benign regard and 
fayour on all who strive to make the little ones 
holy and happy too. All ready now for ohirning 
home. What righ the rain does begin to fall, 
all are safely housed, and with the snug curtain 
drawn, rather enjoy the pelting shower. London 
is in the distance yet, and many a merry shout in 
the yans tells you there is no damping of the 
spirits by the falling rain, Hero is London at last; 
and here is home! and here the waiting mothers— 
Look how they watch! ‘‘ That’s them; yes! that’s 
them.” Line the streots, ye parents and friends, here 
the children come.‘ Hip, hip, hurrah !” with the 
final cheer, and with their noisy parting. Then at 
ten o’clock look in, dear reader, to the attic bedroom 
with the sloping roof, and see the little hot face, 
fast, fast asleep; the little prayer said, and father, 
mother, and teacher commended to God. May He 
spare them all till summer-time, next year, and 
add many to the number who rejoice to provide a 
Ragged-school treat ! 





A PRIOKLY PET, 


HAVE you eyer seon a hedgehog, my readers? 
Years ago, on a favourite resort of mine for learning 
my lessons in the dear old schooldays—a high 





have little sprawling flabby-looking legs and paws, 
pretty brig t eyes, and a long snout, something 
like a pig’s. en frightened, legs, paws, eyes, 
and snout, all disappear from view, for they roll 
themselves up into a ball, and a yery prickly one, 
too, I assure you, as you would soon discover if 
you tried to take one up. 

Having a great many black-beetles at home, we 
one day took prisoner a young hedgehog, and 
gave him for dwelling-place a never-used copper- 
hole, with liberty to take exercise about the kitchen 
as he pleased, and to eat as many of our foes as he 
could. But our captive was at first alarmed at his 
change of residence, and curled himself up into a 
very defiant prickly ball, until the kitchen was 
deserted. ether he then thought to take an 
exploring tour round his new domain, or whether a 
daring beetle invaded his copper-hole, to tempt 
him from it, I do not know; but some time after 
the servant had retired, my father went softly down 
to look after our new pet, and found him ranning 
about as fast as his little legs could carry him, 
snapping up beetle after beetle in the most greedy 
manner. 

We named our useful little friend “Jack,” and 
he soon became a favourite with us all, and learned 
not to fear us. He would still roll himself into a 
ball when we attempted to take him up, but we 
were never inconvenienced by his thorns, which 
lay down. I think this was not the case when a 
strange hand tried to raise him. At any rate, I 
remember my young playfellows always complained 
that he ** pricked.” 

But Jack did not live entirely upon black-beeties. 
Many years have passed since we had him, and I 
cannot now recollect what his favourite tit-bits 
were, but milk and bread, or cheese (I forget 
which) were among them. He was not very par- 
ticular mm his eating, as Mr. Tom, our white cat, 
soon discovered to his cost, for Jack continually 
made his way to his dish; generally they ate 
together very amicably, but sometimes the hedge- 
hog would move his prickly body forward into the 
plate, and then, with a good deal of grumbling and 
spluttering, poor Tom used to beat a rueful retreat, 
I do not remember to have seen puss put out his 
talons to him; perhaps he had done so at some 
unlucky moment, and found out that sometimes 
the scratcher gets scratched, 

PR ar a oe Ny, mock instinet (fais little 

ehog displ ayed, and how soon he learned to 
know us, and his own name. We were in the 
habit of going into the kitchen every evening, and 
carrying bim up-stairs to give him some choice 
morsels we had reserved for the purpose, and at 
our call of ‘“‘Jack, Jack,” he would generally 
come pattering across to us at full speed. He 
would also find his way up two steps, which led 
out of the kitchen. 

But poor little Jack, he came to a sad, sad end! 
When cold weather gaye warning of the time for all 
respectable hedgehogs to burrow in @ winter re- 
sidence, he did not find his copper-hole to his mind, 
but worked his way up a flue at the back of the 
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grate. I remember our dinner was a good sub- 
stantial roast joint, for which a “ roaring” fire had 
been kept all the morning, when the servant came 
to me with the words— 

‘* Please, miss, I’m afraid Jack’s burnt to death, 
I can’t find him in the copper-hole, and I remem- 
ber seoing him under the grate before I began to 
roast. 

: 0 Elizabeth! suppose he’s gone up that nasty 
flue!” 

And down-stairs we hurried to institute a per- 
sonal search. Our fears were all confirmed, for we 
raked out poor Jack’s charred dead body, and 
grieved, indeed, we were at our poor little fa- 
yourite’s horrible end. 

Some time afterwards, having taken proper pre- 
cautions about the flue, we captured another 
hedgehog in the same wood, but this was not a 
young one, and he did not get reconciled to his 
change of residence; perhaps he had left a Mrs, 
Hedgehog, and young famil , to lament his loss; 
but he so evidently pined away, that we let him 
escape. I only wish we had done the same with 
poor Jack, to have saved him that cruel death. 

But in case any of my young readers should 
have opportunity and desire to possess a pet hedge- 
hog, I must warn them of two bad habits Jack 
had: one of getting under the grate, when hot 
cinders would stick to his spines, and be carried 
about the kitchen, thus endangering the safety of 
the house ; and the other, his not over cleanly ways. 

Dear boys and girls, how wonderful is the sense 
of instinct with which the great God endows each 
one of his creatures, and 5 He continually they 
exercise it! To man has been given conscience 
and reason ; let you andI ask our heavenly Father 
for ears to hear and a heart to understand their 
Pu el teaching, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 

0 





THE BROKEN CUP. 


“O Karrie! I wouldn’t be such a baby. You 
cry about every little thing. Just like you girls.” 

‘* No, I don’t, Robert; but you know that was 
the cup grandma gave me before she went away, 
and I wanted to keep it until I was big.” 

‘Well, you know I couldn’t help it. When I 
came into the room it was all dark, and I put out 
my hand to feel what was before me, and I 
knocked it off the table before I knew that I was 
near it.” 

“T know it wasn’t your fault. Only please don’t 
scold me for crying about it.” 

But Robert turned and left the room without 
answering his gentle little sister. 

Mrs. Ayres soon entered, and seeing Katie sad, 
she called her to herside. After inquiring the cause 
of her grief, she comforted her with the promise that 
she should have another cup as near like it as could 
be found. 

That evening, while Robert was studying his 
lesson for the next day, Katie came up and play- 
fully peeped into his book. 

** Do go away, Katie. 


I don’t like any one to 
look over my shoulder at a book.” 
“Well, just let me look at that picture, Robert, 


and then I won’t look once more.” 
‘“No, no; don’t be a teaze,” he answered, im- 
patiently. 





Katie’s lip trembled, and her eyelids quivered 
with their burden of tears, as sho turned away. 
And as Robert looked after her his heart smote him 
for his unkindness to his pet sister. 

Somehow Robert could not study afterwards, 
though he tried hard to forget what had passed. 
Little Katio, seated on her mother’s lap, enjoying 
a picture book, had quite recovered her cheerful- 
ness; and when the nurse came to take them 
to bed, she kissed her mother, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
mamma, haven’t we had a nice evening! ” 

Mrs. Ayres returned her child’s fond embrace. 
When Robert came to bid her good night, she 
looked anxiously into his face, hoping to hear him 
express sorrow for his unkindness. 

ut he turned and followed Katie without any 
word to say-that he was sorry. 

In about half an hour the door was quictly 
opened, and Robert came up timidly to his mother’s 
side. He burst into tears as sho drew him nearer 
to her, and said, ‘‘ Dear mamma, I have been cross 
to sister Katie twice to-day. I couldn’t sleep until 
T came to tell you how naughty I had been.’ 

‘‘My dear, dear boy, I am very glad to hear 
you thus acknowledge your faults. I have felt 
very much Ages to-day to see you treat Katie 
soharshly. It is unlike my own gentle boy. Now, 
tell me, Robert, why you acted soP I think there 
must have been some reason.” 

Robert’s head sank still lower, as he answered, 
‘“*T don’t like to tell you, mamma.” 

**'Yos, my son, let me know the reason, and 

then I can point out to you where you were 
be ” ; 
‘Well, mamma, Eddie Hall said that he never 
saw a boy who had any manliness in him, yield to 
a sister as I did. And he said too, that I was a 
coward to do so.” 

‘IT am very sorry to hear that Eddio has talked 
so. But my dear Robert should always come to 
his parents to learn what is right for him to do. It 
is never cowardly to be kind to any one; but when 
you yielded to this temptation you yielded to a 
cowardly fear of your companions. 

“‘If you would ‘possess the spirit of true manli- 
ness, you must be gentle and kind to every one. 
Now, Robert, can go to bed happier than when 
you started before. I would like you to remember 
this little text of Scripture: ‘My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.’ 

‘Let us kneel and pray that God will forgive 
your sin, and give you strength to resist temptation 
in the future.’ 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


1. Who would not leave his master in his need? 
2, What high priest’s son was noted for his speed? 
8. What king sent presents unto Hezekiah ? 
. Who tried in vain to hinder Nehemiah ? 
. What Edomite in Egypt refuge found ? 
. A prophet for stern rectitude renowned. 
. The place where Samson slew one thousand men, 
. Who hid a hundred prophets in a den? 
. The place where Amalek was put to flight. 
. Who slew the priests of God before Saul’s sight? 
. Who had the Gershonites beneath his hand 
. A heathen woman slain by God’s command. 
. One who for kindness insult dire returned, 
. Who met the fate his own bad deeds had earned ? 
. When Jeroboam died, who took his throne? 
. Whose secret sin was to his master known ? 
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17. What man did Abraham send for his son's bride? 
18. A woman who to hinder God’s work tried. 

19. Who loved her mother, but herself loved more ? 
20. What king’s son presents unto David bore ? 


To those who would in God confide, 
This promise will apply :— 

Our Lord will never change to those 
Who on his love rely, 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 368. 
Ask, and it shall be given.—Matt. vii. 7. 


1 Sam. xxvii. 3. 
... Gen. xviii. 24. 
... Gen, xxiii, 2. 
.. 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
.. 1 Sam. xxv, 10, 
.. Judg. iv. 8. 
2 Sam. iv, 6. 
Acts xix. 9. 
.. Judg. viii. 6, 
1 Kings vii, 13. 
... 1 Sam, xv. 33. 
Judg. xviii, 27. 
Rev. iii, 15. 
Numb. xxii. 17, 
..... Numb, ii. 18, 
.. Jor. xl. 16; xii. 
... Ezra viii. 17, 
.. Esth, i. 12. 
... Jer, Xxxviii. 9. 
.. 28am. xii, 7. 








THE PRODUCTION OF HEBREW COPIES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
Havina expressed a wish to obtain some Hebrew 
manuscripts of the es my Jewish guide (says 
a learned traveller) conducted me down a narrow lane 
to the house of a sophar, or scribe, whose employ- 
ment consists in multiplying written copies of the 
law, according to the established rules of the Hebrew 
caligraphy. His small apartment presented quite a 
novel scene to my view. On the table before him 
lay unfolded an accurate exemplar, from which he 
was taking his copy: rolls of parchment were lying 
about in every direction ; the walls were hung with 
compasses, ink-bottles, and other implements; and 
in one corner of the room, a number of skins were in 
process of preparation for the use to which they were 
to be appropriated. As I entered, he looked up with 
all that absence and discomposure which generally 
characterise those who are abruptly aroused from the 
absorption connected with deep study, or occupied 


about some object requiring the application of pro-, 


found attention. Some remarks, however, on the 
nature of his occupation, interspersed with a few 
technical phrases in Hebrew, soon excited his curio- 
sity, and, laying aside his pen, he readily entered 
into a conversation respecting his business, and the 
difficulties inseparable from its proper and conscien- 
ious execution. Unlike other employments, that of a 
Jewish copyist absolutely and religiously excludes all 
improvements. He is tied down to perform every 
part of the work exactly as it was done twelve or 
thirteen centuries ago, at the period of the composition 
of the Talmud, and to observe the laws of writing thea 
prescribed, to which he must rigidly conform even in 
the smallest minutis. Theskins to be converted into 
parchment must be those of clean animals, and it is 
indispensable that they should be prepared by the 
hands of a Jew only. Should it be found that any 





parts have been prepared by a goi (a name by which 
Christians, and all who are not Jews, are designated), 
it is immediately thrown away, as of no use. When 
ready, they are cut even, and joined together by means 
of thongs made of the same material; they are then 
regularly divided into columns, the breadth of which 
must never exceed half their length. The ink em- 
ployed in writing the law generally consists of a 
composition made of pitch, charcoal, and honey; 
which ingredients are first made up into a kind of 
paste, and after having remained some time in a state 
of induration, are dissolved in water with an infusion 
of galls. Before the scribe begins his task, and after 
every interruption, he is required to compose his 
mind, that he may write under a sensible impression 
of the sanctity of the words he is transcribing. Par- 
ticular care is taken that the letters be all equally 
formed ; and so supreme is the authority of antiquity, 
that where letters are found in the exemplar of a 
larger or smaller size than the rest, or such as are 
turned upside down, or suspended above the line, or 
where a final shaped letter occurs in the middle of a 
word, these blunders are to be copied with as great 
fidelity as any part of the text. 

Faults that creep in during transcription may be 
rectified, provided it be done within the space of 
thirty days; but if more time has elapsed, the copy 
is declared to be “‘ posel,” or forbidden, a word used 
in Scripture to denote a graven image, which the 
Israelites were taught to hold in utter detestation. 
Should aleph, lamed, or yod he be wrongly written, 
it is unlawful to correct or erase them, because they 
form the sacred names; nor is it permitted to correct 
any of the Divine names, except when they are ap- 
plied in an inferior sense: of this, an instance occurs 
in Gen. iii. 5, where the name Elohim is used twice. 
The rabbins, regarding it as employed the second time 
to denote false objects of worship, permit its erasure, 
but prohibit it at the beginning of the verse, as being 
undeniably used of the true God. When transoribing 
the incommunicable name, Jehovah, the scribe must 
continue writing until it be finished, even though a 
king should enter the room ; but if he be writing two 
or three of these names combined, such as Jehovah, 
God of Hosts, he is at liberty, after having finished 
the first, to rise and salute his visitant. Nor is the 
copyist allowed to begin the incommunicable name 
immediately after he has dipped his pen in the ink; 
when he is approaching it he is required to takea 
fresh supply before he proceeds to write the first letter 
of the preceding word. 

Shackled by canons of such exquisite minuteness, 
it cannot be matter of surprise that the Dubno scribe 
should exhibit an emaciated appearance, and affix a 
high price to the productions of his pen. For a copy 
of the law, fairly written in small characters, he 
asked ten louis d’ors, and assured ine that he had 
been sometimes paid at the rate of fifty. To the 
intrinsic value and spiritual beauty of the law of the 
Lord, he appeared totally insensible. 


aioe 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No. L 

THE ¥VIRST PERSON WHO PROPHESIED. 

1. One who saved a prophet of the Lord from death by 
famine. 

A country to which a murderer fied. 
The builder of Samaria. 
A priest who prophesied concerning Christ. 
One who was imprisoned’for rebuking a king 








2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
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THE BIBLE-STAND. 

Art the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1862 there stood 
in Cromwell Road, rear to the eastern entrance of the 
building, a Bible-stand. No doubt many of your 
readers would like to know by what agency this idea of 
a Bible-stand at the Great Exhibition was brought 
about. I originated with one Christian man, who, 
under the heartfelt impression that a noble opportunity 
to labour for God was presented by the opening of this 
great building, sought counsel of him as to the manner 
in which he should strive to honour him. He was led 
té the conviction that his object would be best effected 
by ciféulating the “Word of Life.” This, then, he 
proceeded to carry into effect; and, after being re- 
peatedly thwarted in his efforts to introduce the Bible- 
stand within the walls of the Exhibition, he at length 
seoured the spot outside, whence the Holy Soriptures 
were daily distributed gratuitously in ten different lan- 
guages—namely, in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Hebrew, Portuguese, Danish, and 
Dutch. Each department was superintended by some 
persoti who was a riative of one of those nations. 

To enumerate all the cases of persons who trace their 
first conviction of the truth of Christianity, or their 
first awakening from a state of sin, to this humble in- 
strumentality, would be to filla volume. We will only 
mention two cases. A Dutch Jew, after having received 
a copy of the New Testament for the first time in his 
life, in a few day’ returned, and said he had been 
reading it, with his wife and two daughters; thaé they 
wore much struck with the beautiful things contained 
in it, and with the good and holy words which Jesus 
taught the people; that they were fully convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and intended to be baptised, 
A German Roman Catholic, after much hesitation, came 
up to the stand and received two Testaments, A fort- 
night after, he returned, and had another one, and 
wished to have a Protestant place of worship pointed 
out to him. He was taken to a German church in the 
Strand, and recommended to the Protestant minister. 
Afier this he wrote a letter in German, saying that he 
was so very happy, for he had found Christ through the 
reading of God’s precious Word. There can be no 
doubt but that from this distribution of 2,216,618 por- 
tions of Scripture, in seven different languages, much 
good has been done, the result of which will be revealed 
only in that day when the Lord shall count up his 
jewels; but enough has come to the knowledge of in- 
dividuals who benefited from this opportunity of ob- 
taining copies of God’s Word, to manifest that the Lord 
has owned, and accepted, and blessed the undertaking. 

At the conclusion of the Exhibition it was needful to 
find a destination for the Bible-stand. At length there 
was found a “local habitation ” for it within the Crystal 
Palace; and there the Bible-stand may now be seen, 
and from it is distributed gratuitously the Word of 


God in ten different languages; and here also has been Pp 


manifested the power of God’s declaration, “My word 
shall not return unto me void.” 

The distribution of Holy Scriptures amongst the 
foreigners has been so signally blessed that it was 
deemed necessary to extend that sphere, and not only 
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to give to those who come to thé Orystal Palace, but 
also to the poorer classes. Hence, wherever there is a 
good number of foreigners congregated, together, there 
is some one appointed to hand to them copies of the 
Scriptures, At the late execution there were more 
than 1,000 portions of Scripture and above 2,000 Sorip- 
ture cards distributed amongst the foreigners, 











SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE, 


NO, V.—AMONG THE FELLS. 
On our way to explore the north-western fells, we 
— through the little town of Shipley, near Brad- 
ord. This town, like many others in the manu- 
facturing districts, affords an example of what may 
be done to neutralise the bounties of Providence. 
The winding valley of the Aire, with its brisk 
river and its high wooded hills, has once been one 
of the prettiest of the Yorkshire dales, and still 
presents to the traveller a beautiful scene, Down 
at the bottom of the dale lies the greater part of 
Shipley. The streets are narrow, a8 they uni- 
versally aro in these towns, but that is a small 
matter, for the houses have not always the ad- 
vantage of being divided by streets. Many of tho 
cottages are built in parallel rows, wi alleys 
between, having no out-look except the opposite 
wall, and little or no back premises; dens are 
out of the question. The inhabitants breathe the 
foul exhalations of the river, which is here of a 
dingy brown colour, poisoned by tho drainage of 
the town and the mills. I speak of the part of the 
town on the banks of the stream; some few streets 
higher up are less shut in with stone walls and 
poisoned with foul smells. In dry weather the wind 
raises the white sand of the streets into barricades of 
dust, which penetrates everywhere, and prevents the 
people from keepingeither themselves or their houses 
clean, street-sweepers and water-carts being un- 
known. The wealthier men of the place haye built 
their houses high up on the sides of the hill; sub- 
stantial dwellings they are, and probably well 
stored, like others of the same class in these dis- 
tricts, with costly furniture. Why were not the 
cottages of the workpeople built on the hill- 
sides? They may do without the rich man’s 
luxuries, but they ve as much need as he has to 
be away from the mists and exhalations of the 
river, They, as much as he, haye need of pure air 
and clean homes, and their lives are no less yalu- 
able to their families than his. I may probably be 
told that the mills must of necessity be on the river 
bank, and that the houses of the workpeople are re- 
quired to be close to them, As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the dale is here so narrow that if the cottages 
were nearly at the top of the hills they would be 
within ten minutes’ walk of the mills, and it would 
be far better that the people should suffer some in- 
convenience at meal hours for the sake of pure air 
in their dwellings. Various ways of meeting any 
such difficulties might be easily suggested. The 
land on the hill-sides cannot be of greater value for 
asture—to which purpose much of it is applied— 
than the well-watered meadows below. Had the 
banks of the stream been left to the mills and the 
cattle, and the cottages been built on the hill side, the 
health and moral welfare of the people would have 
been greatly promoted. These remarks apply more 
or less to many other towns in Lan and 
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Yorkshire : and athorig the carises of the drunken- 
néss which prévails to so sad an extent ationg the 
people, not the least prominent is thé wretched 
character of the dwellings in which many of them | 
ate conipélled to live. 

There is one place in this neighbourhood where 
pleasant and healthy homes are provided for the 
workpeople, and that is Saltaire, the name given to | 
the manufactory of Mr. Titus Salt, and to the little 
town which has sprang Up around it. The dwell- | 
ings here present 4 pleasant contrast to those in 

ér towns of the district. The cléanly instincts 
of the people are allowed full play, and they enjoy 
the moral influence of a neat and attractive home; 
thé consequence is that the traveller will not often 
meet with brighter and healthier faces than those 
he sees here. Saltaite enjoys a pure and bracing 
air, but has no special advantage in this respect, 
te many other singed towns. es 
6 railway, passing through Keighley and Skip- | 
ton, brings us to Settle, one of the aieteds inl 
quistest of country towns, lying at the base of 4 
rock, called Oastleberg, and watered by the Ribble, 
Which is but an insignificant stream in summer. | 
The town has about 2,000 inhabitants. There is a 
gos old-fashioned inn hére, and a town hall, 
iit in 1836. In the neighbourhood of Settle there 
is much wild and beautiful scenery. The caves at 
King’s Scar, 900 feet above the town, and about 1,460 
feét above the levél of the sea, are, we learn, well 
worthy of a visit. They are chiefly remarkable as 
having beet tetianted by siiccessive generations of 
alitinglé , such as the bear, the hyena, the badger, 
the fox, the hare, the water rat, the wild boar, the 
short-horned ox, and thé horse, each of which has 
left its bonesin the caves. Some of these have pro- | 
bably been carried there for a prey. Roman coins, 
and other traces of human inhabitants: have also 
been found in the caves. At a distance of a mile 
from Settle, along the road to Clapham, and 4 little 
beyond the hamlet of Giggleswick, is an ebbing and | 
flowing spring, of ancient fame, which fills a trough 
by the road-side. How frequently it ebbs and 
flows has béen a matter of dispute, and no doubt 
there has been much variation at different periods. 





Drayton; who wrote some verses about this spring, | p 


states the a fall to take place éight times a’ 
day. Dr. Whitaker says that dbout the year 1800 
the epring rosé and 
minutes. Sometimes it became completely dry, 
and afterwards was heard to issue from the recesses 
of the rock with a hollow gurgling sound. Wher 
the trough was put up some years ago, the natural 
basin was destroyed, and probably the flow of the 
water disturbed. By careful observation, however, 
it will be seen that the quantity of water rising in 
the trough and flowing over the gratings, varies 
every few minutes. There is at Giggleswick a large 
school, endowed by Edward VI., of which 
the father of Dr. Paley, who died in 1799, was for 
fifty-four years the master. Dr. Paley received 
his early éducation in this school, and an old house 
at Lan 
now in 


ted out as tliat in which the author of the) 


are of Christianity” passed his youthful 
days. Above the toad rise the high cliffs of 
Giggléswitk Scar, an immense escarpment formed 
by an earthquake, which at some remote period 
parted the land in a vast cireuit from Craven by 
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‘Qarlisle to Cullercoats, near Tynemouth. One sido 


| perpendicular height. 
‘the many interesting spots in Ribblesdale, Lang- 


| many of the 


ll nineteen times in five! 


liffe, about a mile and a half from Settle, | 
Rabited by the incumbent of the district, is | 
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of the chasm was thrown downwards and the other 
upwards, so that the strata which once lay in the 
same plane are now separated by 1,000 feet of 
Persons who wish to Visit 


strothdale, and Upper Wharfedale, cannot do better 
than make Settle their starting-poimt; but our 
route at present lies in a differdnt direetian. 
Returning to the railway station, we proceed 
by train to Ingleton, through an undulating coun- 
a bordered on the west by the Lancashire hills. 
6 have now entered the limestone region, and 
Ingleton is built entirely of this stone, which is not 
well adapted for building purposes, as the houses 
are damp in wet weather. The village has a popu- 
lation of about 1,400, and although itself possessed of 
no special attractions, is the key to some of the most 


| attractive scenes which lie amidst the neighbouring 


fells. Two streams, the Doe and the Greta, which 
descend from the hills unite here. About two miles 


' north of Ingleton rises the picturesque mountain 
' of Ingleborough, 2,384 feet above the level of the 


sea, and about two miles farther on to the north- 
west; separated from it by a valley, is Whernside, 
2,414 feet high, sometimes called Whernside-in- 
Dent, to distinguish it from another Whernside in 
Kettlewell Dale, some twenty miles to the eastward. 
From Ingleton, the ascent of Ingleborough may bo 
most conveniently made, as the mountain on the 
western side is precipitous, though not unapproach- 
able. Good climbers, however, will find the ascent 
from Chapel-le-Dale much the shorter walk, and 
the mountain may also be approached from the 
north. A good mountain road runs from Ingleton 
through a hae to Hawes, and o up 

uties of the ssighlonmboeds.. P - 
sons who wish to visit the great cave of Ingle- 
borough should, however, go in the first instance 
to Clapham, which lies along the line of railway 
between Settle and Ingleton. 

Having discovered the Ingleton post-office, at 
one of the little miscellaneous shops common in 
this district, where nearly everything of the first 
necessity may be en we cross over the bridge, 

assing a deserted mill, and a walk of a mile brings 
us to Thornton, a village, which at first sight ap- 

to consist only of a church and an mn. A 

ew scattered houses presently appear, and we are 
told that there is ample population in the neigh- 
bourhood to fill the church. At the inn we succeed 
in getting some breakfast, although nearly all the 
family are in the fields haymaking. The house is 
about 200 years old, and in the little room which 
we occupy is a carved oak settle, apparently 
older still In one corner of the room are some 
book-shelves, filled with old books, tossed together 
in a state of disorder, which indicates either con- 
stant use, or total neglect. An oxamination of 
their mi eous contents satisfies us that it 
must be the latter. Here is the ‘‘ Housekeeper’s 
Dictionary,” beside the works of Mr. John Glas, 
atid next to these an odd volume of ‘The Anti- 
quary,” a treatise on Monsuration, an elaborate 
work on Anatonty, a copy of ‘“‘ The Pilgrims Pro- 
” and a number of other books so various in 
character as to suggest the idea that they 
| mtist have been dro there by successive genera- 
tions of tourists. © leave our own contiibution, 

and haying procured a guide, begin to ascend the 
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hills towards the north by the road leading to 
Dent. We soon reach an elevation which com- 
mands extensive views of a very interesting and 
well-cultivated country, extending into Lancashire 
and Westmoreland. 

Having walked about a mile from Thornton, we 
leave the road and turn through a gate on our right 
hand, passing along a cart track over the brow of 
a hill, and down to’a ravine or gill on the other 
side, through which flows Kingsdale beck, a narrow 
mountain stream. The sides of the glen, for 
perhaps 100 feet above the stream, are thickly 
wooded, although the hills above are almost bare 
of trees. Following the path up Kingsdale, we 
turn round a bend of the ravine, and come sud- 
denly upon a pretty waterfall, called Thornton 
Force, or Fors—a Norse word commonly used in 
this district. The water issues from a deep cuttin; 
which it has hollowed in the limestone rock, an 
then descends in ag broad rt to _ pool arr 
the ndicular descent being per! 50 feet. 
aun rains, the water, instead of dslling per- 
pendicularly, springs out with such force as to fall 
nearly in the centre of the pool, and its volume 
is much increased. The wall of rock forms an 
irregular semicircle, inclosing the fall, and is 
partially covered with shrubs, moss, ivy, and ferns. 
A path leads to the back of the fall, and we sit 
beneath a broad overhanging canopy of. stone. 
Before us are the roots of a veteran yew, which 
spreads its few branches almost directly beneath the 
water, and struggles hard for life under this severe 
hydropathic treatment. About 200 yards above 
the fall is Raven Ray, a rocky promontory 120 feet 
high, spotted with ivy, yew, and other evergreens. 

We cross the beck above the fall, climb the oppo- 
site hill, passing round the base of Raven Ray, and 
so reach the next dale to the eastward. The dark 
limestone rocks, rising tier on tier upon either side 
of these dales, have a very picturesque effect. We 
now find ourselves in a valley, on one side of which 
appears the lofty summit of Ingleborough, and on 
the other a-fell, which leads up to Whernside. The 
fields here, as in many other parts of Yorkshire, 
are divided by stone walls, and as the valley pos- 
sesses few trees, it has a somewhat desolate appear- 
ance. Some scattered farmhouses appear at 
intervals, tu farmers being occupied almost ex- 
clusively in the preeding of cattle. 

We follow the track without difficulty, and ata 
distance of about two miles reach the hamlet of 
Chapel-le-Dale, four miles north of Ingleton. 
Calling at a farmhouse to make an inquiry, we 
are hospitably invited to enter and rest awhile. We 
accept the invitation, and find ourselves in a 
pes RT clean kitchen. The roof is yery low, 
and the walls of the cottage—for it is no more—are 
of great thickness. A large Yorkshire oven, with 
grate below for baking bread, occupies one side of 
the fireplace, and on the other is an ordinary oven, 
heated in the usual way. Lines of oat-cakes are 
h upon ropes, extending overhead across the 
kitchen, and in the centre is suspended from the 
roof a large wooden rack, also filled with oat-cakes, 
These cakes differ in quality. The former are of a 
sour taste and not very palateable, while these 
in the rack, called ‘clap bread,” are sweet. A 
side of bacon occupies one corner, and an antique 
eight-day clock the other. A little girl sits com- 
fortably in a rocking-chair, and rocks a cradle 





easily by means of a cord tied round it. Hvery- 
thing speaks of primitive simplicity and plenty. 
There are many such houses as these in the dales; 
but it should be stated that there are also some 
more modern ones, where the rooms are much 
larger, and the accommodation generally better. 

At Ohapel-le-Dale is Weathercote Cave, a very 
remarkable scene. The keys are kept at Weather- 
cote House edjoining, and the proprietor acts as 
guide to visitors. e enter what appears to be 
the gate of a en, and find ourselves at the top 
of a rude flight of stone steps, leading abruptly 
down beneath a low arch of rock. Passing under 
this, picking our way amidst masses of rock, 
we emerge again into the light, and find our- 
selves in a narrow chasm of a loze shape, the 
length from north to south being about 180 feet, 
and the breadth about 90 feet. front of us the 
— Rigi toa saEM = at r ” foot 

ow the surface passes underground, and out 
of this fissure, very near the pasen GIN emerges a 
subterraneous stream, which descends, in one sheet 
of spray, 75 feet. The entire distance from the 
surface to the bottom of the fall is 108 feet. 
effect of the cascade thus p ing from the 
bowels of the earth, and shut in on every side by 
rock, is exceedingly fine; but we are told that it 
appears to much greater advantage after rains. 
Sometimes when the rains are very heavy the water 
fills up pr ba Pn Poca id @ sunny 
morning, at about o’ a rainbow 
on the fall, and much enhances the beau 7 oP the 
scene. We pass down to the bottom of fall, 
and observe where the water caprees through the 
loose stones. The stream descends from Whernside, 
sinks into the ground about a mile above Weather- 
cote, and, after leaving the cave, flows through an 
underground passage under Ginglepot and Hurtle- 
al for another mile, and then emerges to the sur- 

and flows down the dale to become one of the 

sources of the Greta. 

Ginglepot and Hurtlepot are two of the remark- 
able pits or chasms—called ‘‘ pots” in this neigh- 
bourhood—which are common in the mountain 
limestone. Ginglepot is about 150 yards from the 
fall. It is a narrow opening in the ground, perhaps 
30 feet in le and 60 feet in ny apparently 
dry, but if we descended we should d the stream 
from the fall flowing silently away under the 
shelving rock. The surface of the ground near the 
opening is covered with large pebbles, which have 
evidently been thrown up from below. It ap 
that when the stream below is flooded it boils up 
with great force, filling the whole of the ‘ pot,” 
and escaping over the surface, throwing out as it 
does so the stones which we have observed. About 
150 yards lower down is Hurtlepot, a circular hole 
of the same kind, but of larger size, the depth from 
the surface beng probably 100 feet, and tho 
diameter 30 to 35 feet. The top is completely con- 
cealed by overhanging foliage. The entrance is 
through a fissure in the rock, and it is not difficult 
to descend to the bottom, where is a dark, clear 
pool, near 30 feet in depth, omer y Lousy: which, 

ving been thus partially exclud the light, 


are of a dark brown colour. A singular noise, 


called ‘‘the Hurtlepot Bo, .” is heard on 
the surface of the water heavy rains. It 
is anges by the surging of the pool against the 
TOCKS, 
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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANOE OF THB EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8T. SWITHIN’s, LONDON STONE. 


BY THH REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
—_—— 
No. V. 

“ And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else 

the new wines will Varet the bottles, and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into new 
bottles ; and Both are preserved.” Luke v. 37, 38. 
In endeavouring, through the means of these 
lectures, to enforce the “‘ duty of decision,” I have 
already dwelt upon some of the decisive doctrines 
of the Gospel, as preached by the Great Preacher. 
In the preceding discourse we haye seen how in- 
congruous would be the combination of the two 
antagonistic elements, how incompatible the ‘‘ un- 
equal yoke;” yea, how impossible the attempted 
junction of the Jouble service, rendered respectively 
to God and mammon. I now advance my subject 
a stage further, and propose to show not only the 
incongruity and unmeetness, but the absolute 
danger and positive peri] of making the attempt to 
divide the heart between the twain rivals, who strive 
for the possession and mastery of the soul. There 
is a way to secure that the wine should be spilled, 
and the bottle perish; and there is a way by which 
it is possible that both should be preserved. 

This is peculiarly an age of compromise, of half- 
service, and divided allegiance. Men, not being 

of true wisdom, or of true love for their 
own best interests, allow themselves to divide the 
living soul in twain; and few there be who follow the 
Lord fully and with a perfect heart. More than 
once in the hi of the Ohurch there has been a 


time when the option lay between steadfastness and 
apostacy, and men did either abide in the truth or 
a tise from it. On one side were the holy 
bold confessors, earnest defenders of the 
faith, and learned apologists of Christian truth ; 


mart 


and, on the. other side, the o and ayowed 
enemies of the cross of Christ, who would have none 
of thesé things. In those days men were either 
cold or hot, Sat none were lukewarm. Saul of 
Tarsus was a sample of the one, and Paul the 
apostle was a specimen of the other. Those were 
days of thorough conversion, of radical change, of 
true decision, a transformation from the persecuting 
zéal of an an’ ist. to the earnest enthusiasm of 
an adherent and advocate. 

‘“‘The Koran or the sword!”—Such was the 
summary demand required of men in days gone 
by; and this option one day distinguished the true 
from the false; and what was the chaff to the wheat, 
in those days? Men divided and took sides as the 
love of life or the love of Ohrist prompted them 
—as the fear of God or the fear of man prepon- 
derated. Butnow-a-days the profession of religion 
is and gentle—a soft, indulgent thing, and 
moro or less interwoven with the pleasures and 
gaieties of life. Men tarnish the pure gold with 
earthly dross, and stain the holiness of religion 
with the spirit of worldliness. And yet God’s de- 
mands remain tho same, and man must take his 
option—either new wine in old bottles, and both 
are destroyed; or clse new wine in new bottles, and 
both are preserved, ; 

In such as context of thought as this ‘‘ Jesus spake 
a parable unto them.” . He shows, ‘by one or two 





very plain and simple illustrations, that the old and 
the new agree not mee but rather do mutual 
harm, each to the other; the old piece of cloth is 
not strong or consistent enough to bear the new 
piece, and the rent is made worse; the old bottles 
are not adapted for the keeping of new wine; and if 
the attempt is made, two evils ensue—the bottles 
burst and perish, and the wine is spilled and lost. 

Thus does the Bible speak of the unequal yoke, 
the undue pairing of principles or persons that are 
dissimilar and unlike. And, indeed, neither in 
religion nor in nature do heterogeneous elements 
combine, except it be for harm and danger. Our 
text to-day is designed as an admonition to many, 
as to how they presume to deal with true religion— 
whether it is regarded as the ruling power of their 
lives, the monarch of their hearts, or whether it is 
rather esteemed as a principle that may be accom- 
modated to any kind of life, or introduced amid any 
circumstances or associations of the man. 

The subject now before us has been chosen to 
inculcate this + truth—a new man for a new 
principle ; a new robe of righteousness, rather than 
the repairing of the old; a new heart for the new 
wine of the Gospel consolations. Else harm and 
injury must ensue; and if there be harm done in 
this, 1t is irremediable, irrevocable, for all eternity— 
the bottle thus rent in pieces can never be put to- 
géther again, and the wine thus spilled is ‘‘ as water 
spilt on the Fenn, which cannot be gathered u 
again.” It therefore behoves us well to take h 
to the instruction of the parable. We, in our fallen 
and corrupt nature, are the old bottles, used and 
adapted for another service ; the Gospel is the new 
wine, consistent only with the newman. We are 
the old, threadbare, rent, and tattered mt, the 
“rags of our own righteousness ;” the cr ae is 
the new cloth that consists not with the old—the 
robe that in itself is seamless, and is not to. be 
divided. 

“No can change its glorious hue, 
The robe of Christ is die new.” 


The principle established here is, that true religion 
cannot subsist with the unrenewed heart. It would 
be religion in a land of captivity—a lone stranger 
among oo. How could the holy influence 
rejoice, and glad, and flourish, and sing the 
Lord’s song in so strange a land? Faith, and 
Hope, and Love could but hang their harps upon 
the willows, and weep by the waters of their exile, 
while they remembered the far-off land, the Zion 
of their joy. It is neither natural, nor reasonable, 
nor according to experience, that flowers, however 
lovely, should thrive, save'in a congenial soil, and 
under a friendly atmosphere. Religion, if planted 
in the unregenerate heart, would be an exotic, that 
could not live through the adverse influences of its 
lot; or, at best, would be the good seed planted in 
the stony ground, or among the thorns. 

The allusion of the parable is to tho leathern 
bottles of the ancients, in which their wine was 
kept. The ‘“‘new wine” was that fresh-pressed 
from the wine-press, which, in its new and unfer- 
mented state, was placed in bottles. The ‘‘old 
bottles” were those which, when opened, emptied, 
and exposed to the outer air, would gonerate fer- 
mentation in the dregs that remained. If the new 
wine were placed in these, the fermenting agency 
would work throughout, as thoroughly as the 
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leayen in the measure of meal, until all the con- 
tents would be in a state of explosive fermentation, 
and by-and-by the bottles would burst, and the 
wine be spilled. ‘The merest of fermentation 
remaining among the dregs of the old bottle would, 

in time, suffice for the destrnction of the bottle, 
and the loss of the wine. And thus, as a wise pre- 
caution, new wine was put in new bottles, and 
both were preserved. 

It is this circumstantial allusion that imparts the 
whole force and power to the spiritual lesson of tho 

bie. The heart that retains even the dregs of 
ormer sin is possessed of a living agency of evil, 
the smallest germ of which suffices to the working 
out of death and loss. This eyil leaven leayene 
the whole lump—the seed of many seeds, the pro- 
lific cause of many woes. Tho heart must, there- 
fore, be itself renewed, so as to be a meet partaker | pass 
of the new wine of the Spirit; it must be emptied 
and swept of the residue of the evil one; the power 
of sin plucked up to the last, the least, the: lowest fibre 
of its root. Thus shall the “new wine” be un- 
contaminated by the hand of the spoiler, and both 
the renewed heart and the renewing principle be 
alike preserved. - 

I would, by way of practical application of my 
subject, suggest these two following inquiries :— 

Can we do without this new principle? and 
2) if not, what is to be done ? 

) Can we do without this now principle ? 
Plainly not. The illustration of the old gar- 
ment represents the former service to sin on the 
part of the ‘‘old man.” Now, the question is, shall 
we still continue to wear the old ent, pernee, 
mended, and repaired, as it is, and yet ever 
into rents again P or shall we ‘cast the old away, 

a something that cannot be made new, and protite 
ourselyes With raiment altogether and wholly 
new 

The answer to this question depends upon our 
estimate and appreciation of other questions. 
Whether of these twain nents is essential to 
eternal life? How long man to live? how 
does he intend to die? abd what shall be the for- 
canal prommnaettael deter 
going, Ww 8 @ play- 
qrontds, ond: cheinibp.@ plaything, te he frit trifled 

with ? heayen a delusiye fancy, and hell a 
startling fiction? If so, the new 
needed ; the story of the cross is a fable and a lie; 
our is vain, your faith is vain, and ye are 
yet in your sing. We may close the book, and 
on uench the light, and be of all men most miser- 

le; no hymns of joy, no prayers of penitence, no 
songs of thanksgiving, no joy of present faith, pe 
hope of future glory ;.‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die |” 

But, if the new principle be needed, we cannot do 
without it; and efore to be safe, we must haye 
it. Seeing that life is short, and the future so 
essentially depends + the present, that, in fact, 
we are creating the future w. © we are transacting 
the present, this one needful ought to be- 
come the great object of life, the + desire of the 
heart, It would be 3 mark to strive after, to aspixe 
to, to live for; and there is nothing like haying a j and 
definite object in view, to suggest the thought, to 
an ey aaa 

on ween these two opposing principles— 
the old and the new—there is no medium}; none, at 


rinciple is not | and sw 
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least, that is safe. It is either the old piece on the 
old, which is consistently bad ; or the new piece = 
the new, which is consistently good; but 
old wine athe pid bettlon wn the ne is the 
old wine in ry) or new wine in the 
new bottles; but the ew in the old he doko 
bit jrremediable damage, and irrevocable 
oss 

the ‘‘old man” there is old the 
me. of the world, fae seed of a aang 
God, the deeds of the flesh, the pg and carnal 
nature. The casket and the char aga: ae we uite ea 


oe so oh lis Sia i inert the 

—— are Ww cf © 

will one day siriye rock, and 

the cargo will odo iia te Sept But in the 

‘‘new man’ sot he eed * things must 
aloeaip tad ne 


away; Pe ean 
I for = 4) te 


unrighteousness? and ihn ys 
iret Fan phat cree Ap 
pe eg what Ie 
an ee: * 
Gol with idle? ( ssa a ela 


penal nae ere i 
attain to the new mint and i the now 
age new ine th i eretion muy 28 — pete 
i ati “as pe be inte ; 
Seren, fr sour proeuifion to ihe ting phon be 
g | shall come in to seo the guests. 


# not wegen your i august 
7a tf: ON ne eo 


garment, 
ontwrerd, Gna: Tres si 
glorious within and wi in ey 
respect consistent with the ou of the seen ae 
Het the brief but comprehensive p Mig: of th the 
ord—t Put ye on Lord. Jesus 0: oll * 
Rom. xiii. 14), . The old yer out, 
ten ruin must er er new 


— dug; new und one 
aa pane plo of th sol NO NI t be th 
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excellence, ire for aos boat, NED AV 
of the all-seeing Hye, 
‘In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought vom greatest care 
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tower the renewal 
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onl; + @ helper, but a Saviour—a complete Saviour. 
« All or none” are a Ae Ra venig® Fs 
compromi not satisfy—the new clot 
be wasted, a the 


, and v er not i gk t 
V @ closed, but rather made worse. 
The old bots ould perish, and the new wine be 
spilled. But if we are made new creatures, 
‘* created anew in Christ Jesus,” we shall receive 
the now robe, and be filled with the new wine of 


the Gospel ; and body gd soul shall oth be safe ; 
e eke and the Holy Presence ee ceaea: 
the craft and the cargo, the casket and the jewel, 


th ed. 
RO SHER PPPS: atin 








AFRICA, 


§u2 sitteth silent on her golden strand, 
Washed by the murmuring seg ; 

A lotus-flower droops idly in her hand, 
Clasped, prayér-like, on her knee, — 


A dusk, majestic form of royal mould, 
A face of trancéd woe; © 

Dark eyes that never any secret told, 
With slumb’rous fires aglow, 


A queen she reigns, of ancient, proud descent— 
Superb her diadem ; 

Her sceptre, shadowing realms magnificent, 
Tg righ with many a gem. 


Her wide domains boast verdurous forest glooma, 
And groves of stateliest palms; 

Her wildernesses, bright with gorgeous blooms, 
Bxhale all odorous balms, 


Q’er wealth of gold her mystic rivers ran, 
By spicy breezes fanned ; 

Her deserts glimmer in the torrid sun, 
By vast horizons spanned. 


¥et sits she silent by the lone sea-side, 
Watching with fixed gaze 

The reach of shifting emerald, waste and wide 
The blue horizon’s haze. 


A sphinx she sits, propounding evermore, 
Tn accents weird and low, 

To all the nations from her golden shore, 
The riddle of her woe. 


Seneemanel 


Only the slow-reyolving cycles tell 
he secrets of the gods; 

And Time hath kept this mystery long and well, 
Within his dark abodes. 

But wp auroral heights the morning streams— 
Long promised, long delayed ; 

No gala morn, but crowned with war’s red beams, 
In lurid clouds arrayed. 


Yet on its glowing front there hangs a star, 
Of pure, effulgent ray: . 

The sad-eyed princess hails it from afar, 
The herald of her day, 





Oh! Freedom’s latest, holiest emblem, bail ! 
Eniancipation’s star ! 

The constellations in thy light grow pale, 
The heavens shrink, faint and far. 


Arise and shine! Fill all the earth with light, 
Proclaim the nations free | 

For God hath set his signet to the Right, 
He speaks—for Liberty. 








Words for Teachers and Scholars, 


_?- 
A TEACHER'S SPECIAL WORK. 
(Acts xviii, 111.) 
In the account of St. Paul’s mini at Corinth, 
contained in the first eleven verses of this chapter, 
there is one verse—the 5th—which most aptly suits 
the Sunday-school teacher—* Paul was in 
the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus was 


The city of Corinth was the mercantile city 
of Greece. Raised by the pellay of Ac toa 
splendour which she had never before ¢ ed of, 
and favoured by her position on a towering rock, 
whence she d stretch her arms to the northern 
and the southern sea, she became the most popu- 
WAR WEIL ogi Tevatiy he “OMY pellready 
wi came luxury—her cy 
os into & proverb ; she set before the tratelie 

that could please the sense; what Paris is now- 
a-days she was then. 

In such a city, and among such a people, Paul 
lifted up his yoice. He regehied Christ. “This was 
the bufden of ali his preachin gs Christ the one 
“that should comé”—the one foretold by all the 
prophets—the Redeemer of men—the power and 
wisdom of God—God manifest in the flesh—tho 

ly name given under heaven among men whereby 
wo must be saved. 

‘We may imagine the scorn and ridicule such 
doctrine would ‘call forth. But if Paul couid so 

in Corinth, let‘us, in a Christian land, learn 
at our it duty is to follow Paul, to teach 
trué religion centres in Christ. Re- 
ligion is nothing without him, Without him there 
is ‘no salvation.” Tf we do not succeed in bringing 
our scholars to Christ, we fail in the great object 
of our labours. A y minister once Faakegi 
that he aimed to have so much of Christ in every 
sermon, no matter what the text, that should the 
sermon be the only one his auditors should ever 
hear, they would hear enough to know what they 
must do to bé saved. So should we teach. Some 
of our scholars may never hear the way of salvation 
from any other lips. How little we know, when 
on Sunday we take our seats before them, whether 
we shall gyer have an op ty of teaching them 
in!’ And of what avail will be all our teaching 

if they are not brought to the only Saviour ? 

We should not only imitate Paul in making 
puters great ry Rs cha theme of oar oe 
ing; but we o regard teaching him in t¢. 
VE ~echool - our ial ses Mig To this 
should our efforts be directed more than to any 
other sphere of Christian activity. A division of 
labour in the kingdom of God is Just as necessary 
as in the kingdoms of this world. In the affairs of 
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this life, we know men succeed best by concen- 
trating all their means and energies upon one 
branch of labour or business. God has ordered 
that it should be the same in the Church. In more 
than one Scripture we are taught what indeed we 
daily see, that he has not bestowed on all his people 
the like, but a diversity of gifts, to fit them for the 
different stations in which they are called to act. 
‘For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of Cnowledee by the 
same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit ; 
to another, the gifts of healing by the same Spirit,” 
&c, ‘‘ Having then gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of: faith ; or 
ministry, let us wait on our ministering: or he that 
teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation,” &c. 

Now perhaps it might occur to some of you to 
ask, What evidence have we that it is our duty to 
labour in the Sabbath-school rather than in some 
other sphere of usefulness? The fact that we are 
here, engaged in the work, is evidence enough. In 
the providence of God we have been brought here, 
through what influence it is not necessary to in- 

uire; and this we ought to consider our particular 

eld of Christian exertion, till we have sufficient 
evidence that the Master has more need of us some- 
where else. Let us again recur to Paul as an 
example for us in this respect also. He was called 
to be the Apostle to the Gentiles. Pgh cas 
as his life-work. To this he devoted hi with 
untiring zeal, and with all the energies of his 
ardent nature. Letus manifest the same unflinch- 
ing devotion, the same steady verance, Let 
nothing divert our attention from this one im- 
portant work to which we are called, however 
much our services might seem to be needed at some 
other post. Till God decide otherwise, by some 
clear intimation of his providence, let us feel that 
we are chosen to be Sunday-school teachers, rather 
than tract distributors, or Bible ts, or mission- 
aries, oF Iepeciers, or anything else, If we can be 
any or all of these at the same time, so much the 
better; but let nothing interfere with our regular 


duty of winning children to the Saviour in the} Man 


Sunday-school 
We come now, in the second place, to consider 
‘what was done to Paul, to fit him for the work of 
preaching Christ. This is answered by the phrase 
“Paul was pressed in the spirit,” that is, “ Paul 
was constrained by the Holy Spirit to pursue a 
certain course.” It was this influence or constraint 
of the Spirit which qualified him for his important 
work; which induced him to exclaim, ‘‘ Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel ;” which sent him forth 
on his mission of love, declaring, ‘‘ I determined to 
know ROR PONE ou saye Ohrist and him 
crucified ;” which emboldened him to “‘ testify that 
Jesus was Christ,” before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
the Athenian mi om and the throne of Nero. 
We have seen that our work is the same as that 
of Paul—our business is to teach 
been constrained to engage 
ualified for it, by the same Divino Agent? No- 


ist. Have wo 


thing but the influence of the Spirit of God can | to 


ever properly qualify any one to teach Ohrist. 
‘No man can say that Jesus is the Christ but by 
the Holy Ghost.” Now surely it is just as 
for us as it was for Paul, to decide whether we 


in it, have we been } i 


easy | weaving, and finishing of 





have been “pressed by the Spirit” to engage in 
this service. There can be no difficulty in Metin 
mining whether there is a backwardness in taking 
hold of the work—a halting, an indifference, a 
weariness; or a sense of nsibility, a desire to 
labour for God and the salvation of souls, and a 
love for the work. 

Is any one in doubt here? Then who can be 
content to remain so? How important for one’s 
ore rent that all doubts should be put to 

e one state of feeling is that of the slave; the 
other that of the freeman, standing in the liberty of 
the children of God. How essential to our useful- 
ness the latter state. What a stimulus to zeal, and 
energy, and perseverance ! 

One more thought: is any one led to conclude, 
by an examination into the state of his mind and 
feelings, that he lacks this most important quali. 
fication for usefulness and cheerful service in this 
work? ‘What then is he to do? Give it up? 
No—not while the promises of the 1 remain. 
Remember who has said, ‘‘ If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children: how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” Who will feel 
justified in leaving the work when ‘all needed help 
can be obtained by merely asking for it P 





TENTER-HOOKS, 

THERE are some people who have a strong 
desire to get a reputation for intellect. ey are 
not clever enough to do anything to obtain a 
genuine one; or, Perhaps, too lazy to try. So 
they get one ready-made, as it were; they give 
themselves out as doubters. Therein they resemble 
a mule setting his feet out stiffly and refusing to 
gO, remarkable not ‘for what he can draw, but for 
is obstinacy. Some people are caught by their 
flashy arguments, and think them vastly clever ; 
others foolishly pathise with them, and talk 

about *‘ poor Mr. So-and-so!” 
In a certain Yorkshire village I knew one 
Thomas Walsh, who was a man of this stamp. 
y 2% discussion did he have in regard to the 
Bible with his neighbour, Mr. Stetson, always 


meer be remarks with— 
** Ah! Stetson, you can’t convince me/” 

And it was true. It was a favourite opinion of 
his that the Bible was ‘‘ all made up,” as ho’called 
it, ‘“‘ by the priests.” But when it was made up, or 
how, or by whom, he did not pretend to say. He 


was famous for what he ed “ circumstantial 
evidence.” Moen might lie and deceive; but cir- 
cumstances did not, If he dug down and found a 
coffin in the ground, all the evidence in the world 
would not convince him that it grew there! If ho 
found a young bird just hatched, and the egg- 
shell lying close by it, there was evidence enough 
that the bird came out of it- But as to the Bible, 
he could never believe it was written where it pro- 
fessed to be, and by the men said to have written 


it. 

Now Walsh owned a considerable part of a fac- 
ry, and one year he set his heart on making a 
very large and a very fine piece of cloth. He took 


at pains. with. the ing, spinni dyeing, 
Seaviie it, a th seoein of the 
manufacture, it was one day stretched out on the 
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tenter-hooks to dry. It made a fine show, and he 
felt very proud of it. The next morning he arose 
early to work at it, when, to his amazement, it was 
gone! It had been stolen during the night ! What 
a fever he was in! What hurrying and skurrying 
hither and thither, posting advertisements, sending 
constables, and rousing the community! After 
weeks of anxiety and expense, a piece of cloth 
answering the description was stopped in Manchester 
awaiting owner and proofs. Down to Manchester 
went Thomas as fast as the express train would 
carry him. ‘There he found many rolls of cloth 
which had been stolen. They were very much alike 
—some of them surprisingly alike. He selected one 
which he claimed as his. But how could he prove 
it?) In doubt and perplexity he called on his neigh- 
bour, Stetson. 

‘«Priend Stetson, I have found a piece of cloth 
which I am sure is the one which was stolen from 
me. But howto prove it is the question. Oan you 
tell me how?” 

“You don’t want it unless it is really yours?” 

** Certainly not.” 

“And you want proof that is simple, plain, 
and A my as will satisfy yourself and everybody 
else P” 

‘*Precisely so.” 

‘« Well, take Bible proof.” 

‘Bible proof! Pray, what is that?” 

‘Take your cloth to the tenter-hooks on which it 
was stretched, and if it be yours, every hook will 
just come to the hole through which it passed 

fore taken down. There will be scores of such 
hooks, and if the hooks and holes just come to- 
gether right, no other proof that the cloth is yours 
will be wanted.” 

aa true. Why didn’t I think of this be- 
fore ?” 

Away he hastened, and sure enough every hook 
came to its little hole, and the cloth was proved to 
be his, and the thief was convicted, all on the 
evidence of the tenter-hooks. Some days after this, 
Thomas again: hailed his friend. 

“«T say, Stetson, what did you mean by calling 
my tenter-hook proof, the other day, ‘Bible 
proof?’ I am sure, if I had the good evidence for 
the Bible that I had for my cloth, I would never 
dcubt it again. That’s what I call ‘ circumstantial 
evidence,’ that can’t lie or deceive.” 

“Yes, but you have the same, only better, for 
the Bible.” 

“« How 80 P” 

‘‘ Put it on the tenter-hooks! Take the Bible 
and travel with i to the place where it was 
made. There you find the Red Sea, the Jordan, 
the Lake of ilee, Mount Lebanon, Hermon, 
Carmel, Tabor, and Gerizim. Thereyoufind the cities 
Damascus, Hebron, Tyre, Sidon, and Jerusalem, 

mountain, every river, every sheet of water 
mentioned in the Bible is there—just in the place 
where it is located. Sinai and the desert, and the 
Dead Sea are there; so that the best guide-book 
through the country is the Bible. It must have 
been written there on the spot, just as your cloth 
must have been made and stretched on your tenter- 
hooks. That land is the mould in which the Bible 
‘was cast; and when brought together, we see that 
they must and do fit together. You might just as 
po doubt that your cloth was ever fitted to your 
hooks.” 





** Well, well! I confess I never thought of this, 
Tl! think it all over again. 
then I’m wrong, that’s all.” 


If you are right, why, 








A VISIT TO ASCENSION. 
RETURNING from Australia in a sailing vessel, 
baffling winds had kept us knocking about in the 
Southern Ocean fora most unusual period. The 
weather was wretchedly bad, and the motion of the 
ship, under the influence of continued head winds, 
most annoying to indifferent sailors. Iceborgs, 
whose first appearances had ensured a rush of 
seven > from all parts of the ship, were such 

uent visitors as to almost pass withoes remark ; 
although, when sufficiently far off to relieve the 
mind from all fear of collision, they usually present 
a most picturesque and beautiful sight, interest- 
ing and suggestive; moving castles of glistening 
alabaster, to be peopled by visions of knights and 
fair ladies. The monotony of our life was further 
relieved by a heavy fall of snow, which gave us the 
excitement of a good game of snow-balling; the 
attack and defence of the poop affording ample 
field for the display of that much-vaunted strategy, 
the skill of which consists in getting safely under 
cover; but the snow was accompanied by cold, 
and bitterly cold it surely was, more than ever 
felt on board ship, where the absence of any 
active mental or bodily exertion, and of any fires 
sufficient to ensure warmth, render it aliarly 
wretched. Everybody, therefore, felt a he sense 
of relief when one noon-day’s reckoning showed 
that we were round Cape Horn, heading northerly, 
and bowling along merrily with a smart breeze 
past the Falkland Islands. Glee was painted on 
every face ; sanguine men rubbed their hands, and 
talked in most positive tones of reaching the 
equator in less than twenty days, and proved it, 
too, by maps, measurements, and the logs of other 
vessels ; of which, if you could not believe, was 
ee to hear, and produced a general light- 
eartedness strikingly 1m contrast to the gloom 
which had hung over our company for the last 
fortnight. Alas! the wind, which we had trusted 
or ar lead us up into the region of the trades, 
iled us far short of them, and slowly we lagged 
along towards the coast of Africa, daily hoping to 
fall into their line. But we were not fated to be 
fortunate this voyage, and as the provisions, above 
all, the water, began to fall short, the captain found 
himself reluctantly compelled to run into some 
= to replenish. After much hesitation, he 
ecided on visiting the somewhat unusually sought 
Island of Ascension, as being more in his course 
than Table Bay or St. Helena, although offering 
less known advantage as to quantity and cost of 


supply. 5 
Thus, unexpectedly for Australian voyagers, 
early one morning we sighted this little dot on the 
ocean, dashing swi towards it with a brisk 
breeze pleasantly cooling the effects of a blazin 
uatorial sun. As we neared, birds, seaweed, an 
other signs of proximity to land became numerous. 
Two boobies settled on the rigging, and a boat- 
swain-bird, with its long white tail, circled round 
and round us, as if to pipe all hands in readiness. 
Presently we narrowly missed running over a large 
turtle floating along, the lazy creature just con- 
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descending to raise his ugly head for one look: 
Surely he would have scuttled off fast enough if 
any thought had entered his sluggish brain that 
the black monster flying past contained foes who 
would soon be gormandising on soup and steaks 
made of him or his kin. Then a turtle-boat—with 
its Krumen crew, who would have quickly har- 
pooned our lazy friend had they seen him—slashed 
along, seeking for its prey; and all the time the 
land was becoming more and more definable, until, 
from appearing a mere cloud on the horizon, it was 
plain to the unaided eye as a treeless, barren rock, 
near the water’s edge, looking like extremely coarse 
sponge petrified, rising into a jumble of inequali- 
ties, thence up into one high mountain, whose top 
was then, and during our stay, covered by clouds. 
Running along tolerably close in, we found the sea- 
coast to alternate with various sorts of lava and 
bright patches of white beach, which proved, on 
after examination, to be formed by the pulverisa- 
tion of coral and shells, with calcined stones light 
as dust; but soon we rounded a point, and all eyes 
were upon the town, right before which, efter a 
few tacks; we brought up in @ very open and 
exposed, but, from the steadiness of the prevailing 
winds, perfectly safe anchorage. A boat shortly 

t off towards us, with a yellow flag at the stern, 

om which a dignified official, at a safe distance, 
put the necessary questions in a sufficiently pom- 
pous tone, , haying received satisfactory 
answers to prove we did not hail from any plague- 
stricken spot, trusted his august person on board, 
and we were en rapport with the Island of 


nD. 

Historically and geographically the island offers 
little to notice, Situated in the South Atlantic 
about 1,500 miles from the African coast, and 
about 700 miles from St. Helena, 8 degrees south 
of the equator, and 14 west of Greenwich, it is a 
mere speck on the ocean, thrown up by volcanic 
action. In form it is an oval, seven and 4 half 
miles long and six wide; tiaked and desolate in 
appearance; coverei with a vast quantity of rocks, 
lying upon each other in all the wonderful irregu- 
larity of Nature’s convulsive upheaving, with 
great chasms between them, strewed with scoria; 
pumice, hye: repattiees ee eens to the ro 
injury of any enterprising pedestrian’s poor feet, 
The surface . yet further broken up by numbers 
of rugged conical hills, from 200 to 300 feet in 
height, formed of lava, and some of them with 
perfect craters; whilst the high mountain seen 80 
prominently on our approach rises to 2,818 feet 
above the level of the sea; and, as the great garden 
of the island, is appropriately the Green 
Mountain. 

When discovered, on Ascension Day, in 1501, by 
Joao de Nova Galego, the island was entirely 
barren, @ desert cinder; treeless, shrubless; the 
only vegetation it produced was some. coarse 
grasses and ferns. A few rats; goats; land-crabs; 
and insects, with large numbers of sea-fowl,; were 
the only tenants; the latter, hitherto undisturbed 
by man, so tamé as to fall an easy prey to the 
sailors’ sticks: Two eenturies later, Se ths 23rd 
day of February, 1700, the crazy old Roebuck 
tumbled into the bay, with difficulty kept afloat by 
sheer hard pumping, one of our most cele- 
brated navigators, William Dampier; with his 
crew, became unwilling visitors for five weary 





weeks. Dampier was returning from a long and 
perilous yoyage of discovery, and a4 to regre 
with his ship, the loss of many of his books an 
Papers, anda collection of shells from New Hollan 
with several other valuable curiosities, the Yap of 
the strange countries he had visited. But the con- 
dition of his party was more fortunate than that 
which frequently an the i all ar wrecked 
seamen, ey wote enough to & SpTi 
of good water, Sorstadre not “Seliered eee 
there; and Dampier thankfully relates that ‘they 
were now, by God’s providence; in a condition to 
subsist for some time, having plenty of good lon 
by their tents, and water for the fetching.” These 
springs still retain the memory of the brave old 
boy, as ‘‘ Dampier’s nae, ol ; 

1815, during the confinement of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, the British Government took posses- 
sion of Ascension as a military station, probably 
more from a desire to thus keep off awkward neigh- 
bours than from any value attached to it, and main- 
tained there a small body of seamen and marines, 
who in 1821 were increased to a full establishment of 
governor, & naval or marine officer, staff, and 200 
privates, with a number of liberated Africans. 
Slight fortifications, barracks, store and private 
houses have been erected, small gardens cultivated, 
roads made; and iron pipes laid down to convey 
the water from, the springs to the fort, where a 
large tank has been excavated, capable of holding 
1,700 tons, py wie it is hoped a supply of water 
may always be maintained, ient for the im- 
mediate demands of any squadron calling to ro-fit. 
It is only in view of this, and as an eligible depot 
of stores for our ships of war, employed on the 
coasts of Africa and Brazil, that our possession can 
be of any value, and it is gratifying to see how hand- 
somely the liberal attention bestowed has been 
re On the Green Mountain, above the height 
of 2,000 feet, all sterility ceases, and the soil is 4 
rich mould, now largely under cultivation, and 
ee ee every ies of esculent yege- 
tables. the few valleys or plains distri- 
buted about the middle of the island, cultivation 
has also been successfally commenced. Pasturage 
is rapidly making an appearance, serving to sup- 
port cattle, sheep, and other live which 
a well, the slamante pore, es | healthy, 

igeons, partridges, rabbi other game, 

originally imported from the Cape of Good Hope; 
afford the officers a little sporting te relieve the 
monotony of their lives; when a sick certificate or 
leave gives them time to journey up into the cool 
pogiank of the Green, Mountain. sah s 

tween the months of February and July laage 
t depotting ioe one timid) : 
purpose iting: eggs; timidly ventur+ 
ing forth from the after sunset, drag 
themselves above high waiee mark, where, We 
ing out in the sand a nest about two feet in dia- 
meter, they, during the night, lay, at one sitting, 
as many as # hundred eggs. This laying is repeated 
thrice at the interval of two or three weeks, After 
slightly covering the nest with sand, the parent 
returns to the sea, leaving the eggs to i 
influence of a tropical sun. 
of these nooturnal visits to. station i 
beach, who watch for the fe ' 
from the water, and turn them on their 
the high and dry sand, where they helplessly 
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rémain until removed at pléastire to a large salf- 
Water Pen prepared for their reception: a great 
Boon fo yessels calling, as they can at all sea- 
sons obtain a supply of fresh meat to ward off that 
terrible scourge to sailors, the scurvy. Each turtle 
was charged to us, and, as we understood to 
ships generally, at 50s., their weight being from 
400 to 700lbs. They are of. the green kind, the 
tortues franches of the French, and, although not 
esteemed by connvisseurs as the very best, make 
excellent soup and steaks. The eggs are also con- 
sidered very good, and certainly afforded us some 
very pleasant-tasting omelettes aux fines herbes. Out 
of oné turtle killed on board was taken a ship’s 
bucket-fall of these 6g¢8, varying in size, round 
like @ ténni¢ ball; the outside membrane being 
flexiblé, easily indenting whder pressure between 
finger aid thumb. A London alderman would 
rhaps havé envied us, with furtlé more common 
Fran mutton; but the meat is very heavy for con- 
tinued eating, and the passengers appéared soon to 
ire of it. Besides this turtle, our captain obtained 
our, préserved meats, &c., and water in ample 
quantity, and at reasonable rates; vegetables were 
not purchasable, although a few were presented; 
and ke is but due to notice that in this and all other 
matters every effort seemed to be made on the part 
of the officials to render our visit satisfactory and 
gene A tly we were vory welcome, and 
pitalities the ship to shore; aid from shore 
to ship, were as frequent as time would permit. 
Atistralian vésséls; under similar circumstances, 
Will not do Wrong in seéking this port. 

An amusing episode occurred amongst t8 whilst 
in harbour, The port possessing no boats, nor 
boatmen, other than those belonging to the naval 
department, the passengers were dependent on the 
kindness of our skipper for means to go ashore. 
He, of course, had ample employment for the ship’s 

ts; and, although doing his best, could not at 


once accommodate all; naturally; his first atten- 


tioris were paid to the saloon passengers, and, we [ 


supj ds naturally, some of those in the fore- 
cabins felt aggrieved, and being of hasty tempera- 
ments, very , as they thought, took posses- 
sion of one of the boats lying alongside, i sg to 
turn ont when tequired: As sharks abounded; & 
tiiséld in the boat might havé proved dangeros, so 
our Gaptaii tufted the tabley on them y¥ 
cleverly; having tlié oats taken ont, the boat 
Fist on to the davits and hoisted half-way BP, 

ere leaving the rebels stispended, amidst the 


laughter of all on board, and to their complete 
disco: re, until feeling the absurdity of their 
position, they capitate all ending. well, as the 
captain Very wisely and kindly overlooked their 
tly, sown i How anxious tien must be in sight 
ie nie at off ship, and did all he could to 
° every one. ' 
ise from the inconvenience of crowded boats, 
g ashore was by no means agreeable, par- 
dtty for ladies, owing 
ich rolls in on to the bei ndaring i 
sible for a boat, to hang on to anything; and the 
only chance of a dry landing, a clear jamp the 
oment the wave carries you near the little pier 
laos. ‘This aurt is aaid to bé at timed & Reavy 
as to interrupt communication with the shore for 
days together, and Ye to consist of three suc- 
cessive waves, followed by a short lull. Once 


h, rendering 


very ys ae shilli 


landed, théré is but little to séo or to do, and, if 
excursions, in future go-ahéad centuries, éyer 
spread out so widely, we cannot recommend this 
island to pleasure-seekers, A few interesting shells 
may be picked up on the beach, and a little geolo- 
a may be done amongst the different sorts of 
lava, but not. very remarkable in either class 
is to be found. turtle ponds visited, the other 
sights of the town are soon exhausted, and the 
only available walk is up the Green Mountain, to 
the look-out station, agreeable enough, giving a 
fine view of the surrounding sea; higher you can 
g0; even up to the top; but none of our party ven- 
tured ; we believe it is not an easy ascent, and here 
one has no chance, as in many sight-seeing places, 
of hiring horses or donkeys to save weary limbs. 
So that, pleasant as was the break in our long 
voyage, and agreeable as had been our reception, 
we were none of us sorry to learn that our stay 
was drawing to a ¢los6, and to hear the order given 
for heaving anchor; readily did the passengers 
lend helping hands to send the eapstan round 
merrily to the scrape of a sadly out-of-tune old 
fiddle; and as sail after sail was sheeted home, 
until every stitch of canvas spread widely to catch 
the fayouring breeze, we turned, with good wishes 
to its inhabitants, from the island fast diminishing 
in the distance, to watch the good ship, laying 
gently down on her quarter, play with the curling 
waves, dashing them off her sharp bows with a 
tracy swish, the sound of which was health and én- 
joyment, sending the blood coursing rapidly 
through the veins, and the thoughts to dur next 
anchoragée—England—home ! 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO, XIf.—BAGGED-SCHOOLS AND FINANCE—A CRISIS 
AND AN APPEAL-——-THE LECTURER AND HIS PICTURES 
—UNION LITERATURE— LONDON REFUGES—TH# 
ITALIAN BOY, 


From the necessity of supporting and supplementing 
local efforts in and atourd thé metropolis, the Ragged- 
School Union, from year to year, dispenses grants in aid, 
and the mortiey thus éxpended is drawn from a wide 
citelé of contribiitors, Financial crises, however, have 
inote thiti orice occurred, and extraordiary efforts and 


Cry | appeals have been made, which have been so sticcessftil 


as to enable the committee to continué their boutity, 
We well remertiber a meeting held at the London Tavern, 
pa over by the venerable and now lamented 
Villiam Cubitt, M.P., twice Tord Mayor, The 
object was to 
proper on belialf of -schools, and thé results 
were such, at least, as to enable the committee to con- 
titits their lotal grants, But the “ distress” then press- 
ing heavily of Lahcaslire, ind continuing for some time 
afterwards, abridged the volume of liberality towards 
mafy other Cliristian enterprises, and in the closing 
morith of 1863 it was found that the London Ragged- 
School Union’s balatice at its bankers was only six 


initiate & subsctiption in the City 


ngs. 

Tt was in this crisis that Lord Shaftesbury addressed a 
letter to the Tinies, bearing date 11th January, ‘ 
atid which Bo printed in the QvtvER, vol. y., p. 329. W 

will not refer to it farther than to say, that as the résult 
of this tonchitiz atid telling public letter, together with 
private applications to parsons of wealth and influence, 
the Union, within the space of two months, “ was 
lifted from a state of poverty to oné of comparative 
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wealth.” In other words, the Society is now enabled | 
to continue its grants to local schools. But after all, ' 
as stated in the Report read on the 9th of May, 1864, | 
in Exeter Hall, the Union has never been able to help! 
poor schools (z.¢., those in poor localities, whose expenses 

exceed their income) to the extent required. About 

seventy schools are in debt, to the extent of £2,500, 

while those who have a balance in hand are few and far 

between. And yet the amount raised by the local schools 

is close upon £30,000 yearly. ‘T'heir necessary expenses, 

however, exceed that amount by £2,000 to £3,000, year 

by year. Hence the importance of supplementing the 

Central Union Fund.* 

A valuable helper in matters of finance has been found 
in Mr. W. H. Millar, who, by means of his lectures (illus- 
trated), on “ Honesty the Best Policy,” and the “ Journey 
from the North Pole to the Equator,” has raised in five 
years, clear of all expenses, the large sum of £1,000 for 
educational purposes, the greater portion of which has 
been received by ragged-schools. 

The literature of the Union demands a brief notice. 
Its publications are two monthlies, the Ragged-School 
Magazine,and Our Children’s Magazine. The former was 
commenced in 18/8, the latter in 1850; so that there are 
now published fifteen volumes of the one, and thirteen. 
of the other. All of these lie before us as we write, 
and, considered merely as chronicles of the rise, pro- 
gress, and success of a noble enterprise, are an invaluable 
record of facts, These are valuable; but their merits do 
not end here. ‘he Ragged-School Magazine is a con- 
stant stimulus to continuous self-sacrifice on the part 
of the managers and teachers; a vehicle of constant and 
intelligent communication, with am ever-increasing band 
of supporters; a journal giving lucid explanations to 
every fresh enterprise, as the means of our kindling and 
keeping alive the fire of holy thanksgiving for blessings 
vouchsafed, as well as of calling upon men to unite in 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the seed 
sown in such apparently rocky and barren hearts, and 
which, notwithstanding, yields a golden harvest to the 
praise and glory of God. 

The Rugged-School Magazine has, also, literary merits 
of a high order. We venture to say that the series of 
leading articles and original papers which have appeared 
from the first moment until now are worthy of the cause 
which they advocate, rise far above commonplace, and 
are instinct with the life, the energy, and the enthusiasm 
which command success. 

But we confess that such attractive literature as that 
provided by the Union for “our children ”—i,¢., for the 
boys and girls of the ragged-schools, in small duodecimo 
numbers, and then gathered, year by year, into volumes, 
with gilt edges, and ornamental covers, may take its 
place with the best of juvenile publications.. It contains 
attraction and information for the well-born child as 
well as for the “ ragged.” 

Had we room for quotations and extracts, we should be 
more than justified in this expression of admiration and 
approval of the literature of the Ragged-School Union. 

Refuges and reformatories are at once the crown and 
consequence of the Ragged-school movement. ‘There is 
a large class of children, both in town and country, who 
are, either from orphanage or from the brutality and 
viciousness of drunken parents (sent out by such parents 
to beg or steal), on the very border of destruction. Some 
—many of them, alas!—have actually passed the verge, 
and have matriculated in “ the College of Crime.” For 
those of these children who have never been convicted, 
although a few of them may have been guilty of “ picking 
and stealing,” and of petty larcenies, refuges are provided; 
while for those boys and girls who have been convicted 








* The offices of the Razzed-School Union are at 1, Exeter Hall, 
Strand. Secretary, Mr. Joseph Geut. 


before the magistrate, or the quarter sessions judge, 
reformatories are furnished. To obtain entrance to a 
reformatory there must be a sentence first passed, and a 
briof term of imprisonment imposed, at the close of 
which the culprit is transferred to a reformatory. Then 
begins a course of training and discipline, with the 
prospect—if conscience becomes faithful to the truth 
taught and to duty enjoined —of being restored to 
society, and of becoming a blessing, and not a curse to 
the country. 

At the present time there are 437 inmates in refuges 
partially assisted by Union grants, but mainly dependent 
on special subscriptions and donations. At Wandsworth, 
at Commercial Road, Whitechapel, at Kentish Town, 
and at Bloomsbury, we have visited and closely in- 
spected refuges, These, as specimens of training insti- 
tutions for the friendless and the homeless ohildren of 
both sexes, at once assure and gladden the heart, by 
the loving vigilance and devotedness of the masters and 
their assistants, by the ample provision made for whole- 
some food, for well-ventilated dormitories, for industrial 
training and preparation for service, and for trades (shoe- 
making, carpentering, and tailoring, with a competent 
master provided for each trade), and also for gymnastic 
sports and healthy, joyous recreation. 

Were we to specify a Boys’ Refuge easily accessible to 
any visitor to London, we should name that in the 
Commercial Road, Whitechapel, of which Robert Han- 
bury, Esq., M.P., is the kind foster-father and patron. 
It has now completed its ninth year of operations, and 
during that period 260 lads have been apprenticed, sent 
to sea, or otherwise provided for with situations at home ; 
167 boys have been restored to their parents and friends; 
so that 427 boys in all have been raised in their condi- 
tion, and, it is hoped, rescued from much evil and 
temptation. 

The St, Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, and the 
Ragged and Industrial Schools, are carried on in five 
different localities—one of the refuges being at Bank 
House, Acton; the refuge work is carried on in three 
homes. ‘The Boys’ Refuge at 8, Great Queen Street, 


' Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is open to children from all vod 
109 


of the world. It is not a parish charity. Outo 
received in one year, six only were born in the parish of 
Bloomsbury. They come from every part of the king- 
dom, and some are foreigners. 

Very affecting, yet cheering, is the story of an Italian 
boy, between twelve and thirteen years of age, now an 
inmate of the Queen Street Refuge, _ Born in Piedmont, 
his mother died two yeara after; his father enlisted 
under Garibaldi’s banner, when achieving the liberation 
of Northern Italy, and fell on the battle-field. An 
elder brother, with his organ, brings his little brother 
Antonio to England; but soon after the former died. 
Poor Antonio had brought with him a guinea-pig and 
cage, and he is advised to make a tour in the provinces. 
He wanders from county to county, but at Bampton, 
in Oxfordshire, a cruel boy kills his guinea-pig. 


This (writes Mr. Williams, the Secretary of the Blooms- 
bury aren: ge was indeed a deadly blow, so he sat himself 
down and gave vent to his sorrows. Ah! poor little 
foreigner, he did not expect that good would come out of 
such evil ; but so it was. His forlorn condition attracted 
the notice of a Christian lady, who applied for and ob- 
tained him admission to the Refuge, cee to contribute 
towards his support. And now the boy is intelligent, duti- 
ful, and kind-hearted ; and, rescued from idleness and 


beggary, he will no doubt make a bright and useful 
man. 


As to both the male refuges here referred to, and the 
girls’ refuges, our space forbids further notice; but in 
the name of the managers we say, “Come and see.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“REJOICE EVERMORE.” 


Ox, wonderful and marvellous is the way in which 
God, day by day, surrounds us—his fallen creatures 
—with mereies and joys. Oh, grievously sad and 
strange that we should be so little gas and grate- 
ful ! that, unacknowledged and unthanked-for, we 
should receive blessing upon blessing, accepting 
them as matters of course, perhaps never heeding 
them at all, till we lament their loss. 

I should like to take the sunflower for my 
emblem, atid to have strength and grace given me 
to turn my face towards the sunshine with which 
our heavenly Father ever illumines the lot of each 
one of 18. I would not ask freedom from care and 
trial, but pray that—no matter how heavy and 
ovetwhelming my trouble be—I might always have 
faith to see that God’s tender mercies of joys an 
blessings far outweigh every sarthly suffering he, 
in his almighty wisdom, deems good for me to bear. 

Alas! it is upon the dark and shady paths we 
are so apt to fix our attention. We will persist- 
ingly turn our eyes to the very deepest, dreariest 
part of the wood of affliction, and then complain 
we can se6 no clear sky, no ray of sunshine! Let 
us look beyond, to the smiling fields gleaming in 

Iden floods of light, and canopied by heaven’s 
Fright blue arch ; or climb some hill till we stand 
above the glootti (our having passed through it will 
mike our after-course appear brighter), and the 
yery ledves and branches which from below looked 
80 sottibre atid dreary, from above will show brilliant 
in sunshine. 

Oh, believe me, my readers, there is & stinny 48 
well as a shady side to every lot in life. Let it be 
our aim t6 trace it out, patiently and prayerfully; 
and where we cannot see it when we first » let us 
have faith that it is there—present though hidden. 

And so let us 60 on our way rejoicing and thank- 
ful, ever remembering that there is one merey for 
which the h of praise may at all times ascend 
—one joy which always endures—one unspeakable 
git, e greatness of which, in its height and 

epth, no one of us cah fathom—the promise of 
eternal life purchased for us by the death and 
passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 








“FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH.” 
My brethren, first by thoughts on self-cxamina- 


an exercise of the will, then by 
prayer, thon by watchfulness and definite resist- 
ance, will you proceed “‘ from strength to strength,” 
and, laying aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset you, will you run with patience 
race which is set before you, for the prize of 
your high calling in Jesus Christ, ; 
Oh, what a noble, what a God-like life !—a life 
pas adds to faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance and brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly charity ; this is the 
ladder which teaches from earth to heaven; and 
thus may we follow the path of the bright spirits 
who have gone before us. Do vet the least 
effort, the meanest sacrifice, the est victory in 
this holy and heavenly service. Do not despise 
the day of small things. Powerful your sins may 
be as the raging breakers of the ocean ; yet as, in 
the inidst of the tossing and treacherous waves, the 


tion, then 





coral islet rises firm; in spite of such billows as 
would shatter a granité rock—the coral islet which 
is built by the toil of weak, and tiny, and ephe- 
meral insects for countless centuries, till it first 
reached the surface of the sea, and then the chance 
plank was thrown upon it, or the trunk of some 
tree, carried down by river waters, rested against it, 
and the sea bird built her nest there, and the wind 
bore to it some scattered seed, until the little island 
gtew, and whilé the dark waters héaved vainly 
around, begat to clothe itself at length in emerald 
foliage, and ring itself with a circle of glittering 
sand, and mirror in the green waters of its calm 
lagoon the crowding huts of the savage, and the 
feathery crown of tropic trees, and defy the ocean, 
and beat back the surging of the storm—even so, 


d by little efforts amid the sea of temptation, will 


your virtues grow firmer and firmer, and your 
righteousness be built deeper and deeper into 
Christ, the living Rock; while, singing on your way, 
you proceed from “ stren to strength,” and 
appear at last before the God of gods in the heavenly 
eternal Jerusalem.—Farrar. 








Short Arrotos. 


AFFLICTION. 
TaovcH a Christian may have passed throtigh all other 
departments in the school of probation for heaven, yet, if 
he has not been exercised in the department of affliction, 
his education éan scarcely be considéred as complete train- 
ing for thé soéiety of those above, ‘‘ who havé come out of 
great tribulation. 
HONOUR. 
THE only yi for a woman to gain honour is by exemplary 
holiness. is makes her children rise tp and eall her 
blessed; her husband and her own works “praise her in 
the gate.” The sole glory, then, of that sex is to be good; 
for it is a “gracious” woman ory who retains honour.— 
Bishop Ken. 
THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 
Our hearts would be the best prayer-books if wé Wére 
skilful in reading them. Why do mén pray, and éall for 
prayers, when they come to die, but that they begin a 
little better to know themselves? And were they now but 
to hear the voice of God and consciénes, they would not 
remain speechless. But they that are botn deaf are 
always dumb.— Bazier. 
SOLITUDE. 
More and greater sins are committed when mien are alons 
than when they keep themselves in fellowship. When Eve 
in Paradige walked alone, then ¢ame the Evil One and 
deceived her. Whoever is amongst mien, and in honest 
company, is ashamed to sin, or, at least, he has no placd or 
opportunity to do so. When David wis alone and idle, and 
went not to the wars, fie fell into adultery and murder; and 
I have myself found that I have never fallen into more sin 
than when I was alone. Solitariness inviteth to melancholy, 


| and a person alone has often some heavy and evil thoughts, 


so hath he strange thoughts, and construeth everything in 
the worst sense. Melancholy is an instrument of tlic 
devil; by which he accomplishes his wicked purposes, The 
deeper a person is plunged into that state, the more 
power the dévil hath over him. To live in an open, public 
state is the safest. Openly, and amongst other persotis, a 
mah mist live civilly dad honestly, must appdar to fear 
God, and do his duty towards men.— Luther. 
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MARK WARREN; 
oR, 
"ONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—_— ——. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Tu next morning, just as might have been expected, 
the first thing Mark did was to post off to the Edens. 

He could not do it without Dr. Graff's knowledge, for 
the tyranny, while it lasted, overshadowed every action. 
But he meant to go, if he had to fight for it, 

Dr. Graff, however, did not oppose him. He even 
smiled blandly, when Mark announced his intention. 
But he threw out a hint of the plan he had concocted. 

He told Mark, at breakfast-time, that he ought to sea 
the world. 

Mark hardly noticed the observation. He was break- 
fasting in a hurry, thinking all the while of Isabel, and 
wondering how she came to be with the Edens the 
night before. 

“T am going abroad myself,” continued Dr. Graff, 
“and you shall go with me.” “I intend to take the 


entire charge of you, Mark, and be quite a father to 
you.” 


“ Thank ead said Mark, rather awkwardly, 

“We will go next week,” resumed Dr. Graff; “but 
you need not tell the Edens. We will run down to 
Dover, and go off quietly. A sea breeze will set you up.” 

Mark's knife and fork stood still. 

“I don’t wish to leave England,” said he, looking up 
at Dr. Graff, and a tremor seizing him at the very 
thought. 

“Why not, pray?” asked the doctor sharply. 

* Because—well, I've no money, to begin with, except 
the proceeds of last night, and I owe a great deal; 
there are my lodgings, clothes, doctor's bill.” 

“Nonsense! You owe nothing tosignify, and there’s 
to be another performance soon. ‘There will be no end 
of them! People like to go in a rut. Your fortune’s 
made, I tell you!” 

“But I want—that is to say—it is but natural,” 
added Mark, ingenuously, “that I should like to taste 
the sweets of success a little, and not leave my laurels 
the minute I have earned them.” 

“Bah! besides, you will have success everywhere. 
You will be lionised, if that sort of thing pleases you. 
I hoped you were above it. I am.” 

“JT am not a philosopher, you know,” said Mark, 
smiling. 

“T am sorry for it.” 

* Besides, there are my friends.” 

“ Precious friends, to let you die in the street!” said 
Dr. Graff, derisively. 

“They did not know—at least, Margaret did not.” 

“ Rut your father did.” 

Mark was silent. He was sorry, as it happened, that 
he had let Dr. Graff into this bit of his history. 

* So,” exclaimed Dr. Graff, victoriously, “ you have no 
one in the world to care for you but me! Yes, yes, we 
will start next week.” 

Mark was disconcerted ; but he could not stay to 
fight the battle out. He was too impatient to hear about 
Isabel. This he knew, however—no combination of 
Dr. Graff’s should tear him from London while Isabel 
was in it. 

He found the parlour at Mr. Eden’s deserted. Aunt 
Esther was busy with her domestic concerns; but the 
moment she heard Mark’s voice she came hurrying 


in. 
“My dear boy,” she cried, grasping both his hands, 
“ we are so glad ; so very glad !” 

* And so am I, Miss Bden !” replied Mark, gaily; “I 
assurc you I never expected it.”” 

“ Francis says it will be in the Zimes of to-day,” con- 





tinued Aunt Esther; “people will hear of it from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Dear, dear! you 
will be quite a famous character.” 

Mark laughed. 

“ By the way,” said he, sitting down, and beginning 
to play with his gloves, for he felt it rather awkward to 
introduce the subject—“ by the way, I hope you are 
quite well this morning, Miss Eden.” 

“Oh, quite well, thank you. I did not sleep a wink, 
of course; and Francis says he did not. But we were 
hardly likely, we were so very glad.” 

“T—I saw a young lady with you,” stammered Mark, 

« Did you ?” 

Aunt Esther paused. She was on dangerous ground. 

* Yes; it was Miss Clare. I know her: she comes 
from Westover,” eaid Mark. 

Aunt Esther was a single woman—an old maid, the 
world called her, She had never had an offer in her life. 
Sho was too old now to think of having one. But her 
heart had not grown sore, or cankered, as many women’s 
do. She liked young people to love and to be happy, 
though such a destiny was denied to herself. Nor did 
she see any disparity between Isabel and Mark; nay, 
the inequality, if there were one, would lie rather on 
the side of Isabel. 

Mark’s star was in the ascendant; Isabel’s had gone 
behind a cloud. 

Still she did not care to run a tilt with Dr. Graff; and 
she hoped Mark would ask no further questions. 

A skilful manceuvrer might have prevented him, for 
Mark was shy and awkward in the matter. But.Aunt 
Esther was no manceuvrer at all. Indeed, her womanly 
curiosity would have liked to discuss the point, and find 
out its bearings, So that Mark—met with neither skill 
nor promptitude—soon returned to the charge. 

“ Where is Miss Clare staying ?”’ he asked. 

“Somewhere in London, I believe,” replied Aunt 
Esther, vaguely. 

“Somewhere! Then you do not know her address?” 

Miss Eden paused, and Mark repeated the question. 

“ Francis knows, I think,” replied she, throwing the 
responsibility on his shoulders, 

“T am very sorry you can’t tell me,” said Mark, 
a disappointed. “Did she come with you last 
night ?” 

“ How came you to fancy that ?” cried Aunt Esther, 
attempting a feeble subterfuge. 

“ Because you spoke to her, 
Mark, eagerly. 

“One does — to people sometimes,” said Aunt 
Esther, quite white and trembling, for fear she should 
get into a scrape. 

“Then you don’t know her ?” ' 

“Well, I can’t say I do, very much,” added the old 
lady, as a saving clause, for she dared not tell a deliberate 
falsehood. 


“You know her a little then ?” 

* Just a little.” 

“I know her. I have known her all my life. She is 
very much above me in reo in everythirig. Who is 
she visiting in London, I wonder ?” 

“She is not visiting; she is teach———” 

Aunt Esther stopped, cutting the word in two ; the 
blood tingled to her finger ends, She had more than 
half let the cat out of the bag already. 

“Teaching! No; that is impossible!” cried Mark, 
up in arms at the idea. ° 

Aunt Esther was silent. 

“ You said teaching, did you not?” persisted Mark. 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes; what did you mean?” 

“ Well, she does teach.” 

“ That i8 not telling where she lives,” thought the old 


I saw you,” replied 


' lady, in her embarrassment. 
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“But if she is my Miss Clare, she cannot teach.” 

“Then, depend upon it, she is not the same person,” 
said Aunt Esther, greatly relieved. 

“Perhaps not; I don’t see how it can be,” returned 
Mark ; “ one is very much deceived by gas-light ; and I 
was so excited, I hardly knew what I did. My Miss 
Clare cannot teach ; it is simply impossible.” 

Aunt Esther sat pursing up her mouth, and looking 
mysterious. She was about as fit to keep a secret as a 
tub full of leaks is to hold water. 

Mark saw his advantage, and would have been more | 
than human if he had not followed it up. 

“No,” said he, cunningly, “it cannot be my Miss 
Clare. But still the young lady I saw with you was a | 
very interesting person. I should like to know some- 
thing about her.” 

“ But Dr. Graff ——” 

Here was another false step. Puss fairly leaped out 
of her bag. 

‘*Dr. Graff! now I understand,” thought Mark ; but) 
he merely said— 

“Tf the young lady is not my Miss Clare, he cannot | 
possibly object to your telling me.” 

“ How do you know he objects?” asked Aunt Esther, 
quickly. 

“ Because your face and manner tell me so.” 

“Dear me! how olever you are. It is wonderful to 
be such a genius!” cried Aunt Esther, in a tone of 
admiration. “But really now, if you think I may, 
there will perhaps be no harm. You say she is not 
the same ——” 

“Not if she teaches,” said Mark, emphatically. 

“Well, then,” said Aunt Esther, drawing her chair a 
little nearer, and speaking in a confidential tone, “she 
does teach. She teaches music. She plays beautifully. 
You should only see her fingers go up and down the 
keys. It is wonderful!” 

“ Does she teach here, in this house?” 

“Oh, no! there is no one to teach here, But when she 
came to London, she asked Dr. Graff for his patronage, 
and he let her have some of his pupils.” 

“ Dr. Graff knows her then ? ” 

“Not more than that. But he did her a good turn. 
She would have wanted bread else.” 

“Wanted bread!” repeated Mark. f 

“Yes, She has no parents, and her grandfather is 
dead. She used to live with him. He was the pre- 
centor at Westover, where there is a cathedral, you 
know.” 

Mark had started at the word precentor; but he 
controlled himself, and morely said— 

“Yes, yes; I know.” 

“The precentor died 

“ Died! Miss Eden ? 

“ Yes, so Miss Clare told me. Dear me, how pale you 
look! What is the matter?” 

«“T——, I did not know the precentor was dead,” stam- 
mered Mark. “I—I knew him.” 

“ Have a glass of wine ; nay, you must, indeed! Idare 
say you had no breakfast. It is just as Francis says, 
you are going beyond your strength.” And Miss Eden 
trotted to an old-fashioned corner cupboard, and brought 
out a decanter of wine and a plum cake. “I shall not 
tell you another word until you have drank some of my 

rt,” 

a will drink it, thank you. Only go on, please,” 
said Mark, eagerly. 

Now, in her secret heart, Aunt Esther felt she was 
doing wrong, if not wholly committing herself, as far as 
Dr. Graff was concerned. Mark’s manner made this 
clear to her. But she had gone too far to recede. Slip- 








suddenl ma 





clinging ‘to the false hypothesis that there were 


pery ag the ground was, she must pick her way through 
still 
two persons, each of whom bore the name of Miss Clare. | 


“ The yreeniag left no money behind him, to signify,” 
continued she. “Miss Clare has a mere pittance, not 
more than £20 a year, to live upon.” 

Mark’s face had a petrified expression ; surprise is not 
a strong enough word for it. 

“That is starving, not living, you know,” continued 
Aunt Esther. “ Miss Clare is a good, brave girl, or she 
would not have acted as she did.” 

“ How did she act ? ” 

“Well, she resolved to work for her bread; and she 
came up to London to lodge with an old nurse of hers. 


| She could not bear to be at Westover any longer; I 


don’t wonder at that.” 

* Nor I,” said Mark. 

“ And then she resolved to teach music. It was very 
bold of her to go to Dr. Graff, and ask him to recommend 
her some pupils; and it is rather odd he should do it, 
knowing so little about her.” 

“But Miss Clare’s manners and appearance would be 
a sufficient guarantee,” said Mark, quickly. 

“ You know her, then, after all!” cried Aunt Esther, 
aghast at the idea. 

“Yes, I do know her,” replied Mark, decisively. 

_ Aunt Esther would have recalled her communiea- 
tions, but it was too late. We know the proverb of the 
“word once flown.” Well, that word was in Mark’s 
power, and not in Esther Eden’s. 

Tt was easy now to get all the information he wanted, 
aud he did. A very loose cross-examination brought 
him to the fact of where Mrs. Ward lived ; and possessed 
of this, he rose to take his leave.” 

Aunt Esther was seriously alarmed. 

“What have I done!” cried she. “Dr. Graff will 
never forgive meas long as he lives. He will think I 
have broken my word,” 

“We thought they were differont A takers you know,” 
said Mark, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“Yes, of course we did; you said your Miss Clare 
contd not teach,” replied Aunt Esther, catching at the 
idea. 

“T did not think she would ever have had occasion to 
do so. I had no idea of the reverse of fortune she had 
experienced. But, my dear Miss Eden,” said Mark, 
affectionately, “be sure I will not commit you in any 
way. Ican manage my own affairs without Dr. Graff's 
knowledge.” 

“ But, I am very much afraid——” 

“Then dismiss all fear. You have done me no end of 
kindness ; I will not repay it by making mischief.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you ;” said Aunt Esther, warmly. 
But she shook her head as Mark ran by the window 
with far more alacrity than usual. “I know he is 
going to Miss Clare,” said she, with a sigh. 

And Mark was going to Miss Clare. ae 

His mind was thrown into considerable agitation by 
Aunt Esther's communication. To say that he felt glad 
at Isabel’s misfortune is to do him an injustice; but a 
secret satisfaction did pervade his soul as he noted the 
altered position he and Isabel had assumed with regard 
to each other. 

He was in the first flush of success, and competency, 
if not wealth, waited on his exertions; Isabel was poor, 
and in obscurity. Any one might guess the deduction 
made. Of course, his wealth, honour, all he had, 
should be hers. Of course, he would fly to her like a 
true lover, pour out his whole heart, and behave exactly 
as a lover would do under the circumstances. 

Poor Mark !—poor deluded Mark! walking with quick 
step, and flushed face, and sparkling eye. Unskilled is 
he in all that pertains to a woman’s heart, if he thinks 
Tsabel will yet listen to his protestations—unless, in- 
deed, his angel prevents him from making them. 
For though the people in the hall had applauded him, 
and to them he was a handsome and interesting stranger, 
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with the glory of his new position and of his genius | 
sparkling around him, to Isabel ho thight still be Mark | 
Warren, the singing boy, thé shoémaker’s son. | 

Of course, she would not for a moment have flung 
that in his teeth; her generous soul despised such nar- 
rowness, and in these days the batriers of society are, to 
the man of genius, as the withes tliat bound Samison. 

Still, everything was in émbryo at présent; Mark 
was but of yesterday. Would he stand his ground, and 
realise the expectations entertaitied of him? Aid if he 
did, there was the matter of Isabel’s affectioris to be con- 
sidered, and these have been notoriously wayward and 
unmanageable, 

Mark did not go at once to Isabel’s lodgings. He 
knew she would not be at home till twelve in the day ; 
Aunt Esther had fold him so. He went back to his 
own lodgings, and sat down to wait: Dr. Graff was out, 
and Mark was glad. He wanted to indulge his thoughts 
without interruption ; he was passionately in love with 
Isabel, more so than ever. 

Oh, Mark! Mark! be satisfied with having your am- 
bition gratified. Are you to have everything? Mark’s 
reverie was speedily cut in twain by the entrance of Dr. 
Graff, Mark hoped he would have kept out of the way, 
so ungrateful had Isabel made him. 

Dr. Graff had been busy making arrangements for the 
trip abroad. 

“ We will be off next week,” said he, briskly. 

Mark moved tneasily on his seat. 

“We will go to Paris first,” continued Dr. Graff, “ and 
then to Switzerland and Italy. By the way, here is 
your money, the proceeds of last night. oti have 
much to thank me for, Mark.” 

“T know I liave, Dr. Graff,” said Mark, gratefully ; 
“but re! the cheque in his pocket, withotit look- 
ing at it—“ bu ” 

“But what, pray?” asked Dr. Graff, sharply, and 
eyeing him with a look of suspicion. 

Mark determined to make a bold stroke for freedom, 
cost what it might, 

“In the first place, Dr. Graff,” said he, “I really 
cannot leave England.” 

“You will if I wish it.” 

“ Not against my inclination.” 

“ Tnclination, indeed!” and Dr. Graff laughed scori- 
fully. “What does that. signify to me?” 

“This much,” said Mark, boldly, for things were 
coming to a pass—“ this much, that 1 ani my own master, 
and have a right to consult my own inclinations, i 
ss 36 it, L cannot leave England.” 

r. Graff eyed him viciously. 

“T know why it is. It is becanse of that girl, that 
beggar, who would have starved if I had not given her 
bread,” cried he, 

Mark’s face wis like # flarie of fire. Dr. Graff 
rejoiced to see it. He liked to use 4 whip of scorpions. 

“You are in lové with her, you boy—you child— 
you baby!” continuéd he, tauntingly. 

Mark bit his lip till it bled. 

“ You think she will marry you, I dare say ; and that 
I shall stand papa, and give her away ; and that yon will 
be happy ever after, and live in a bower of roses, Poor 
children !"” 

“Dr. Graff” began Mark, 

“ And you are going to seé her, I suppose, in the very 
clothes I gaye you. You were in rags, remember; and 
now you find yourself with a good round sum of inohey 
in your pocket that I helped you to earn. Where would 
you have been but for me?” 

“Dr, Graff,” began Mark again. 

“And yet you fling aside your prospects, your genius, 
your benefactor, for a girl, a mere— +” 

“ Dr. Graff,” said Mark, warningly. 

“ Why, are you not going to see her?” 





“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, good-bye to 

And Dr, Graff turned his 
smoke, 

Mark stood irresolite. 

“T am sorry to have this misunderstanding,” he 
began. 

Dr. Graff made no answer. He smoked away with 
the utmost unconcern, 

“I knew Miss Clare years ago,” continued Matk; “I 
am only going for the sake of old acquaintanoe, just 
to” 


He paused. He knew he was telling lies, 

Dr. Graff smoked on. 

“You won't really think of going next week ?” said 
Mark, attempting a kind of compromise, 

No answer. 

**T am very sorry, buti——” 

Mark stood a moment with the door in his hand, 
Then he went out, closed it behind him, and walked 
quietly down-stairs, 

Tn anothér minute he was on his way to Miss Clare. 

Dr. Graff smoked on moodily, without appearing to 
take any notice. Then he flung away his pipe, and 
sighed. 

“Tt is just #0, nobody will stay with me,’ said he, 
bitterly. 

Poor desolate man! cankefed, and soured, and soli- 
tary. He had fancied things would go better with him 
now he had Mark. He had saved Mark from starvation, 
and from a life of struggling. He had given him vietery 
almost without the battle. It was little to ask in 
teturn to be cheered and solaced by Mark’s sovioty ; 
that Mark should make him his all im all... Alas! 
quite in the beginning of his career had Mark flown 

ff. 


yu.” 
ake on Mark; aud began to 


ou. i 
Youth to youth—tho fair to the fair, It. must always 
be so. And the poor cast-off musician is left to complain 
in the bitterness of his soul— 
“Nobody will ever stay with me.” i 


CHAPTER Xl, . . 

Marx, in the meantime, had reached Widow Ward’s 
lodgings. He had walked briskly, buoying himself up 
with hopes, founded on his new position, He for- 
gotten, in the excitement of the moment, the disparity 
between himself and Isabel. He had got on to regard 
her as no way beyond his reach, considering the triumph 
of yesterday. i 

But he had yet to see her, arid speak to her. Her 
bodily presence might perhaps dissipate a few of his 
illusions. ‘ 

At any rate she was not hédged in with the usual 
barriers. Widow Ward’s cottage was more accessible 
than the precentor’s drawihg-room, . Mark looked up at 
it with profound interest. The little front parlour, no 
doubt, was Isabel’s apartment... It had a look as if some 
superior being dwelt in it. The white muslin, curtains 
were arranged with a cettain tact, the gerasiums and 
heliotropés in the window gave an air of refinement to 
the place, small and meagre as ifwas. For certain im- 
provements follow naturally in the train of.a gentle- 
woman, and they had in Isabel’s. The room had looked 
odious when Isabel took possession of it. But she had 
brought about # reformation, The flaunting paper on 
the walls had been put out by one of soft silver grey 
Sundry small 6 ies had been introduced, at little 
cost, but with wonderfal effect. A beuquet of flowers 
stood on the table, and altogether the effect was pleasing 
and in good taste, 

This was Isabel’s nest, peaceful and pure; an asylum 
from the harsh, rough world. From it, she went out to 
work every morning cheerfully and patiently; and in it 
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were all her indulgences—her books, her flowers, her 
wusie ; she had nothing else. 

Mark was standing in the room, waiting for her tocome, 
She was taking off her bonnet, having just returned 
home. -He was getting painfully excited. When he 
heard her step on the stairs, he actually trembled. He 
felt he should be awkward and embarrassed. 

Good manners are like the oil in machinery, that makes 
it go easily, and without. effort. 

sabel received him with a graceful politeness, that 
took away his embarrassment, certainly; but by a seeming 
contradiction, it cut away his hopesas well, The distance 
between them seemed greater than ever. 

Tu the first place, Isabel, from a wild, wayward, beautiful 
girl, had grown into a dignified and thoughtful woman. 
Her beauty; always superb, was now magnificent. It 
shone out in her adversity with double lustre. 

But it was quite clear that neither her reverses of for- 
tune nor Mark’s exaltation had brought her within reach 
of him, Hermanner towards him was kind and friendly ; 
but a vast space had to be traversed before her heart could 
be so much as hinted at. Save on the subject of music, 
which, in this first interview, was but slightly alluded to, 
there was nothing apparently in common between them. 

The easy, indifferent tone in which Isabel said—‘ Well, 
Mark, so you are a great.man now,” undeceived Mark 
at once; and though she shook hands, and asked him to sit 
down, it was evident that not the slightest freedom would 
be allowed in consequenve—that Isabel was as much 
hedged about as when in her grandpapa’s drawing-room. 
And she is hardly to be blamed. Mark had been wholly 
indifferent to her all her life. She knew nothing of his 
affection. The fact of his genius had taken her by surprise, 
though she knew some sparks of it were latent in him. 
As a rising musician, she had admitted him, shaken 
pase with him, and congratulated him: but here it 
ended. 

And: ag for Mark, it was simply his own fault that he 
should have expected anything else. Asto hinting at his 
feelings, it was impossible: there was no loophole for him 
to get in a word. Nor dare he allude to her present cir- 
cumstances : her manner, though pleasant and cordial, did 
not allow him to approach her sufficiently. He dare not 
pity her. .How could he, and she sitting there in the 
very fulness and plenitude of her beauty? He dare not 
offer to assist her, it. would have been an insult. As for 
throwing himself at her feet, as ho had planned, and 

uring all his honours (in their very infancy, as yet) 
before her, and asking her to be his wife, no such idea 
could be entertained fora moment. Isabel would quietly 
have told him toleave the house. 

So that Mark’s visit had, in point of fact, been a failure. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Dr. Grary had one consolation in this weary world— 
his pipe. When he had sighed his sigh out, he took up 
this invaluable solace, and was soon enveloped in a cloud, 
not of mystery, but of smoke. - : 

In the midst of his enjoyment, however, he received a 
check. Some one came stumbling up the stairs, and a 
knock at the door roused all his misanthropic feelings. 

Mrs. Enims, the woman of the house, had turned 
a fellow-creature loose upon him! Now, Mrs, Emms 
drove a snug little trade of her own on this very 
account, 

She could never be persuaded into admitting a visitor, 
but she might be bribed. The shine of a silver coin 
would cause her to point up the staircase with sudden 
alacrity. She never owned to it. According to her, it 
was “the gentleman who wouldn’t take no nay;” 
when the irate musician visited the sin on her head in 
no measured terms, 

“Then Ill have my door nailed up, Mrs. Emms; 
that’s what I'll do!” 








“Very well, sir,” would Mrs. Emms reply ; “ but it’s 
my belief, if you did, they would force their way in 
through the window! ” 

This time it was an old man, with a hard, weather- 
beaten face, who had asked to see Dr. Graff. He had 
ee through the usual ceremony of being told that 

©. Graff never could nor would see any one. 

“ Tt’s his oddity that does it,” said Mrs. Emms, as she 
stood behind the counter of her shop; “and it would | 
not do for me to run agen him, as he’s lodged with me 
all these years,” 

Michael Warren, for it was no other, scratched his head 
—a resource in time of perplexity, 

_“Humph!” said he, at length; “but I want to see | 
him particular. Just tell him; will you, I wouldn’t keep 
him five minutes.” 

“TI dare not do it on any account,” replied Mrs. 
Emus, feeling that her new customer was no great 
—_ — might be dismissed in a summary manner. 

6 o > 

“No, certainly not. Is there anything I can serve 
you with this morning ? ” 

Michael Warren scratched his head again. Then he 
began to fumble in his pockets. Mrs, Emms made 
believe to be wholly occupied with sorting garden-seeds ; 
but she was keenly alive to every movement. 

i “‘There’s half-a-crown if I may just get speech of 

im.” 

Mrs. Emms popped the money in the till, 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure! It’s as much as my life’s 
worth! But there's the stairs, and his door is at the 
top. You need not say I sent you.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Michael Warren. And he began 
to clamber up the narrow, crooked staircase without 
more ado, ; 

He knew. nothing of Dr. Graff personally, and cared 
still less, except as it might serve his present purpose. 
His musical celebrity was of small value in Michael 
Warren’s eyes. But in his inquiries after Mark, he had 
heard of Dr. Graff, and that he had taken up some 
country lad, whom he had picked up in the street, and 
was making a great man of him. 

This country-lad was hardly likely to be Mark; yet 
the old man would not leave a stone unturned. 

He resolved to pay a visit to Dr. Graff. 

Dr. Graff, as we know, hated visitors. The sound of 
Michael Warren’s knock at the door exasperated him 
beyond anything. 

Had the intruder been a fine gentleman, he would 
have been bundled out without ceremony. But Dr. 
Graff was a shade gentler to the people. He belonged 
to them; and if he could be said to entertain kindly 
feelings towards any race of men, it would have been 
towards them. Still he received Michael without 
rising, or showing the least sign of civility. 

, Michael Warren, as far as that went, was a match for 
Dr. Graff. If Dr. Graff’s face was like adamant, Michael 
Warren’s was like a flint. He sat down unasked, and 
put his hat on the floor. 

“T don’t receive visitors,” said Dr. Graff, churlishly ; 
“T don’t like them.” 

“No more do I,” replied Michael, composedly; “ but 
I’m noé a visitor. I’m come to speak a word or two on 
business,” 

“Then speak it to my solicitor; I’ve nothing to do 
with business,” said Dr..Graff, 

“ It’s not your business; it’s mine,” returned Michael 
Warren. “Iam in great distress; very great distress,” 
added he, with emphasis. 

Dr, Graff shrugged his shoulders, Then he drew a 
purse from his pocket, and held it out. 

“People always are in distress that come to me, I 
have no doubt they deserve it! Here, take what you 
want, and be gone.” 
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Michael pus the purse aéide with a certain rugged 
dignity that was not without effect, 

“ It’s not money I want, thank you, sir.” 

Dr. Graff put the purse in his pocket, and said, in a 
querulous tone— 

“ What on earth is the matter then ?” 

“The matter, sir, is this. Some months ago, my boy 
—the gnly son I have—ran away to London.” 

“Ha!” and Dr. Graff's eye shot a gleam of intelli- 
gence. The old man did not see it. His eyes were fired 
upon the ground. 

“My boy ran away to London,” he repeated ; “he 
was music mad, and nothing would content him but 
being @ musician, Now, I am a plain man, sir; wé’re 
plain folks, all of us; and it séemed to me asif he had 
better have been a shoemaker, as his father was before 
him.” 


furiously. 

“T told Mark how it would happen,” céntinued 
Michael; “that London was a big place, where he’d be 
swallowed up like a needle in & bundle of hay. But he 
took no notice of what I said: he was set on coming, 
and he did come.” ; 6s 

Dr: Graff eyed Michael with an sir of vindictive 
triumph. 

* Pi be bound this is the shoemaking rascal,” thought 
he; but he merely said— 

“Pray, what is your name, and where do you come 
from ?” 

“I come from Westover. My name is Michael 
Warren.” 

“Exactly”? thought Dr. Graff. “Well,” said he, 
aloud, “ the lad did run away; and I suppose you never 
heard any more of him ?” 

“ Why, yes, we did hear. Margaret heard—that is, 
his sister; and Giles, that was her sweetheart, he 
heard.” 

“ And did le never write to you?” 

Michael was silent. He bowed his head a little lower, 
and hid his face in his hands. 

“ Because ycei were his father,” continued Dr, Graff; 
“it was odd, indeed, if he never wrote to you.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Well, he did write;” said Michael Warren, at length, 
and with extrome reluctance. 

“ Oh, he did, did he ? and what did he say? Was it 
to tell you he was getting on, or otherwise ? ” 

Michael Warren shook his head. 

“He wanted money ; he was almost starving; he had 
come to his last penny,” said he, in a smothered voicé. 

“Of course you sent him some immediately ?” said 
Dr, Graff. 

Michael Warten groaned in the bitterness of his gout, 

“And you fetched him home; of course; and bound 
up his wounds,” continued Dr. Graff, “Oan’t you 
speak, man? did you?” . 

The toné of irony, which now became unmistakable, 
roused the old verger. He looked up with an expression 
of suspicion. 

“ You know something about him, then ?” 

“I know that one day a young man was picked up in 
the street somewhere hereabouts, and this letter was 
found in his pocket.” 

“Found! You don’t mean to say——” 

Michael Warren clutched the letter eagerly. It was 
Mark’s appéal to him fof dssistance—the appeal which 
he had sent ruthlessly bavk to its writer. 

Any one might have pitied the old man who saw his 
blanched face and look of gtd But Dr. Graff did not 
pity him in the least. On contrary, he meant to 
torture him to thé very uttermost: 

* Found, did you say?” dskéd Michael Warren, 
trembling as if he had been smitten with palsy; 
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|. “ Yes, found in his pocket. It was about Christiias 
time. You know that bitter frost we had, when every. 
thinge——” 

“Oh, yes! yes!” shuddered the old man. 

“When everything was frozen hard a8 iron,” oon. 
tinued Dt. Graff, inflexibly ; “ and those who cotild 
died of it: that was 


find a shelter fronmi the co When 
Mark Warren was found.” 

“God help me!” cried thé olf man, fallitig on his 
knees; “I have dreaded to think of this tiany times! ” 

« This letter,” continued Dr: Graff, “ was givén to the 
aoe “or somes ts benaee whose housé hé was 
carried, o thought it 1 prove a clue to finding 
his frends!” with an emphasis om the word. 

“ And is ho——” 

Michael Warren paused; he dared not finish the 
question. 

“Living or dead? How should I know? Fé was 

ourig, to be sure ; but then ho was wasted to a skeleton, 
He had begged in tho streets; remember, and had sun 
ballads till the frost seized on his voice, and silenced if, 
oak an owned of life left in hin when I 
saw i , 

Michael Warren’s head had sunk lower and lower, 
He did not speak, but he uttered & low; deep groan. It 
was wrung from him by his agony of remorse, 

“Old man, you should have remembered mercy,” 
said Dr. Graff, rising, aud standing over him. 

Michael Warren was not @ tian to yield to his feel- 
ings, He took up his hat. 

“Pell me the address of that woman. F must find 
out whether my son is dead.” % 

“T advise you not to try,” said Dr. Graff, 

* Why tot?” 

“ Because—I ned not tell you — 

* Because—my son is dead!” cried thé old Mian, with 
a wail of anguish. 

Dr. Graff was silent: He wished Mark to be dead to 
every one but himself. 

RB * At least, where is his grave? Is theré'nd mark ot 


sign ? 
“ Paupers’ graves have no sigt’” 
Michiel Warten: dyed, w Seanat: 0 it petalyid 
then hé turned round; ad literally fl6@ oud of the 
Troon. 

Dr. Graff's consciencs smote Him: He opened the 
‘door, atid looked down-staira. 

« Mrs. Emms, is that man goué ?” 

* Gone, sir ? 

Fo Le ee wy ak wt baie sa 

“Well, sir, he y tie a@ crazy. 
His gon, or, rare enough. wa ee 

“« 0.” 

Dr. Graff closed thé doo#, and attode up and down 
the room, Ho knew he had carried things tou far; 

“Pshaw | what does it matter?” thought he; “thé 
old man would have let him die; or have made a shoe- 
maker of him, which was worse, Bésides, he miny call 
again. Yes, certainly, he may call again” 
ane Graff resumed the pipe which had been 
| Presently Mark came home, He looked cfestfallen 
and ashamed, and so, to tell the truth, did Dr: Graff. 

Mark went straight up to him. 

* Dr. Graff.” 

“Well?” 
SE ae ys A go abroad with you 48 soon as you 


The pipe dropped from Dr. Graff's mouth. 
“ Phe devil you are!” . 
“Yes ; but don’t talk about it” 
Dr. Graff saw that something was the matter; He 
guessed it at once. 
“The hussy!” thought he, with # strange inoon- 
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sistenoy—* thé vile, ungrateful hussy! She has refused 


him x 
a But she shall repent it!” continued he, getting 
more angry at the idea—she shall repentit! I'll be 
even with her! I'll knock her pupils on thé head, 
every one of them !” g 
(To be continued.) 








Hepartment for Poung People. 


HEARING THE SERMON. 
“MorHEr,” tl alittle boy one Sunday, “‘mayn’tT 
stay at home? There’s no use for me to go to 
church, I can’t understand one word the ¢lergyman 
P es about. I do not want fo go.” 

‘* Not one word ?”’ asked his mother, 

No, not one word,” he said, in that positiys tone 
little boys are apt to have. His mother thought he 
had be ; but he twisted his limbs, and pouted 
his lips, and said ‘‘he didn’t want to go.” I dare 
say you have seen little boys do so. 

“Tf puss went to church, I should not expect her 
to understand a word. If Rover went, I should not 
expect him to understand, or the cow, or the pig i 
but I should have expected better things of a boy. 
I wish you to try again. See if you cannot, at 
least, understand one word the minister says.. After 
that we will see.” His mother looked yery serious 
as she spoke, and the little boy did not quite like 
to be put on the same shelf with cata and pigs. _ 

After a little more talk the church bells rang, ahd 

with the honest wish in his heart to 
, @ sermon, and learn what a liftle boy 


could, 

His father was out of town, and his mother was 
too unwell to go to church herself; so hé and his 
two elder sisters, with a servant, Sry aey the pew. 
Henry liked the singing, for he could find the hymn 
in the hymn-book, keep his eye on the place. 
He could bow his head when the minister prayed, 
and liked to hear ‘‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,” When the sermon came, he fixed his 
eyes on the minister’s face, and his mind on the 

inister’s words, trying, in earnestness and 
seriousness, to find semeinin he Suid understand, 
Nobody was more a ive than Henry. 

When he got home, ‘‘ Mother,” he said, ‘I did 
get one word out of the minister’s sermon, I got 
sept thinking God, God, God all the wey homé. 
ke i . , @ way home. 
1 eeid to mynaié ‘God made the sky; God made the 
ttees; God made the rain; made the littl 
ante; he made the busy bees. made me— 
tay hande fo andl wih, ane 254 6 es to see with; 
and my mind to learn with.’ But God didn’t make 
my new jacket with those bright buttons, did he 
You made it, mother.” ; 

‘God created the lambs’ wool for the weavers 
and spinners to make the cloth of,” said nol 
‘“‘ and down in the dark earth he created the su 
staneo of brass for the button-makers fo use.” 

‘Then, samen Seve it pees] nee ae paid the 
little boy. ‘‘ What a 9 is 

rs said his probe Nie “and how wo should 
desire to ae mao; and to please him con- 
stantly in ev: ing we do.” suit 

“T think go, indeed,” cried little Henry, as if 4 
bright, new thought had struck him ; it was bright 


ibs readily be distinguished from thé cater- 
: Fillers of moths oF nf 


b- | the 





and new to him, becttse he had worked it otit all 
himself, and his little mind kept on the subject, 
for he asked his mother questions growing out of 
it four or fivé days after. 
Now, was it not better for that littlé boy to go to 
church than to stay at home ? 
_Apart from the duty and Po pow of taking our 
little childrén with us to the house of God, soiie 
rine think there is not much use for them to go, 
use they cannot understand, and therefore are 
not interested ; yet, if we encourage them to try to 
understand, Fam sure there ate few éo small ‘bat 
® precious little seed-thought, even no bigger than 
one word, may be sown in their tender souls, and 
sprout up into shoots and blossoms of early piety. 





COUNTRY WALKS.—No. II. 


I DARE sdy you have sometimes noticed « sort of 
excrescencé on the branches of rose-trees, looking 
like a tuft of reddish-brown hair, or moss, This is 
a kind of gall; produced by a particular species of 
gall-fly,* which always selects a rose-tree for its 
tions. Each of thésé little insects lays a 
number of éges at thé éxtremity of # branch, and 
makes, it ig su , & corresponding number of 
etures in the branch, in each of which she 
eposits ah 68; Covering it With a kind of gluten, 
orgum. This gluten is not strong enough entirely 
to confine the sap, which flows through various 
minute pores, and is forttied into very fine hairs, or 
bristles, eovered with weak pricklets. The warm 
poe 8 tuft thus prodicéd fortis an admirable 
shelter for the grubs through the winter, and thoy 
reméin there until just before their transformation 
into flies, tory to which they éat their way 
through the walls of théi¢ little cells; which are 
now so hard as to be cut with difficulty with a 
knife. Sometiines, however, this little nursery is 
py Rte kind of hs Nard the ichneu- 
mon, Which lays in the previously 
formed the gall-ge ie order to stpply her 
young With the grubs, which they devour as soon 
as y thomeélvés ate hatched. These tufts are 
called bedequars; they Were formerly in much 
FY ty tn & médicine; that growing on the sweet- 
is called swéét-briar sponge: 

One of the most destructive insects to roses is the 
saw-fly, of which many épeties aré indigenous to 
Great Britain; and two, at least, commit their 

rincipal ra on the rose, The grubs from 

hich the refit kinds of saw-fly proceed are 
but too well known; 48 fliey frequently strip our 
Tose, gooseberry, berry, and red curfant-trees 
of theit leaves, aid aré no less destructive to 
birch, alder, and Willows; while turnips and wheat 
Suffer still more seriously by their ravages. These 


and butterflies, by having from 

sixteen to twenty-sight feet, by which they usually 
hang to the leaf they feed on; whilé they coil up 
inder part of their body in a spiraling. The 
pérfect flies ate distitiguished by transparent 
wings; and sonie of thé most common have a flat 
body, of a yellow of orange colour, while the head 
and shoulders até black. These flies are furnishéd, 
for the 86 of laying their eggs, With an in- 
striment resernibling a double saw, atid of so 





* Oynips rosa. 
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curious a structure that a description of it can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to my readers. It is 
“made of horn, and adapted for penetrating 
branches and other parts of plants, where the eggs 
are to be deposited. ‘The ovipositor saw of the 
insect is much more complicated than any of those 
employed by our carpenters. The teeth of our 
saws are formed in a line, but in such a manner as 
to cut in two lines parallel to and at a small 
distance from each other. This is effected b 
slightly bending the points of the alternate tee 
right and left, so that one half of the whole teeth 
stand a little to the right, and the other half a 
little to the left. The distance of the two parallel 
lines thus formed is called the course of the saw, 
and it is only the portion of wood which lies in 
the course that is cut into sawdust by the action of 
the instrument. It will follow that, in proportion 
to the thinness of a saw, there will be the less de- 
struction of wood which may be sawed. When 
cabinet-makers haye to divide valuable wood into 
very thin leaves, they accordingly oper saws with 
& narrow course; while sawyers, who cut planks, 
use one with a broad course. The ovipositor saw, 
being aeinenety fine, does not require the teeth to 
diverge much, but from the manner in which they 
operate, it is requisite that they should not stand 
tie those of our saws, in a straight line. The 
greater portion of the edge of the instrument, on 
the contrary, is, towards the point, somewhat con- 


cave, similar to a scythe, while towards the base it 
becomes a little convex, the whole edge being 
ware 


the shaps of an italic /. 

e oviposi cor saw of the fly is put in motion in 
the same way «s a carpenter’s hand-saw, supposing 
the tendons a{tached to its base to form the handle, 
and the muse.es which put it in motion to be the 
hand of the carpenter. But the carpenter can only 
work one sav7 at a time, whereas each of these flies 
is furnished with two, equal and similar, which it 
works at the same time; one being advanced, and 
the other retiacted alternately. The secret, indeed, 
of working more saws than one at once is not un- 
known to our mecnanics; for two or three are 
sometimes fixed in the vame frame. These, how- 
ever, not only all move upwards and downwards 
simultaneously, but cut ‘the wood in. different 
places; while the two sawr of the ovipositor work 
in the same cut, and consequently, though the 
teeth are extremely fine, ‘he effect is similar to a 
saw with a wide set. 

“Tt is important, seeing that the ovipositor 
saws are 80 fine, that they be not bent or separated 
while in operation ; and this, also, Nature has pro- 
vided for, by lodging the backs of the saws in a 
groove, formed by two membranous A pate, similar 
to the structure of a clasp knife. ese plates are 
thickest at the base, becoming gradually thinner as 
they approach the point which the form of the saws 
require. ing to Valisnieri, it is not the only 
use of this apparatus to form a back for the saws, 
he having discovered, between the component mem- 
branes, two canals, which he supposes are employed 
to conduct the eggs of the insect into the grooves 
which it has hollowed out for them, 

“The teeth of a carpenter’s saw, it may be re- 
marked, are simple; whereas the teeth of the 
ovipositor saw are themselves denticulated with 
fine teeth, The latter also combines at the same 
time the properties of a saw and of a rasp or file. 


THE QUIVER, 


| this growth of her eggs, for 


(Aveusr 27, 1864, 
So far as we are aware, these two Psy rk me have 
never been combined in any of the tools of our 
carpenters.. The rasping part of the ovipositor, 
however, is not constructed like our Teepe, with 
short teeth thickly studded together, but has teeth 
almost as long as those of the saw, and placed con- 
tiguous to them on the back of the instrument, 
resembling in their form and setting the teeth of a 
comb. Of course, these observations can only be 
conducted with the aid of a microscope. 

‘“When the female saw-fly has selected the 
branch of a rose-tree, or. any other, in which to 
deposit her eggs, she may be seen bending the end 
of ee belly inwards, in form of a crescent, and 
protruding her saw at the same time, to penetrate 
the bark or wood. She maintains this recurved 
position so long as sho works in deepening the 


| groove; but when she has attained the depth ro- 


quired, she unbends her body into a straight line, 
and in this position works upon the place length- 
ways, by applying the saw more horizontally. 

en she has Patidisrelt the groove as large as she 
wishes, the motions of the tendons cease, and an 
egg is placed in the cavity. The saw is then with- 
drawn into the sheath for about two-thirds of its 
length, and at the same moment a sort of froth 
liquid, similar to a lather made with soap, is 
dropped over the egg, either for the purpose of 
glueing it in its place, or sheathing it from the 
action of the juices of the tree. She ‘proceeds in 
the same manner in sawing out a second groove, 
and so on in succession till she has deposited all 
her eggs, sometimes to the number of twenty-four. 
The grooves are usually placed in a line, at a small 
distance one from another, on the same branch; 
but sometimes the mother-fly shifts to another, or 
to a different tank of the branch, when she is 
either scared or finds it unsuitable. She commonly, 
also, takes more than one day to the work, nokwith. 
standing the superiority of her tools.” When, how- 
ever, we consider their extreme minuteness, and 
her own feeble strength, our wonder is, not that so 
long a time should be consumed in the operation, but 
that so fragile a creature should ‘be able to perform 
it at all. ‘ Reaumur has seen a saw-fly make six 

ves in succession, which occupied her about 
ten hours and a half.” 

“The grooves, when finished, have externally 
little elevation above the level of the bark, appear- 
ing like the puncture of a lancet in the human skin; 
but in the course of a day or two the part becomes 
first brown and then black, while it also becomes 
more and more elevated. This increased elevation 
is not owing to the growth of the bark, the fibres 
of which, indeed, have been destroyed by the ovi- 
poeiior saw, but to the actual growth of the egg; 
or when a new-laid egg of the saw-fly is compared 
with one which has been several days enclosed in 
the groove, the latter will be found to be very con- 
siderably the larger. This growth of the egg is 
contrary to the analogy observable in the eggs of 
birds, and even of most other insects; but it has 
its advantages. Asit continues to increase, it raises 
the bark more and more, and consequently widens, 
at the same time, the slit at the entrance; so that, 
when the grub is hatched, it finds a passage ready 
for its exit, The mother fly seems to be aware of 
e takes care to deposit 
them at such distances as may prevent their disturb- 
ing one another by their development. 
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Another species of saw-fly, with a yellow body, 
and deep. violet-coloured wings, which also selects 
the rose-tree, deposits her eggs in a different man- 
ner; instead of making a groove for each egg, like 
the preceding, she forms a large single groove, 
sufficient for about two dozen eggs. ‘hese e 
are arranged in pairs, forming two straight 
lines on eck Vee oaecied rn The 
eggs,fhowever, tho us deposited in a common 
groove, are carefully kept each in its place; for 
a ridge of the wood is left to prevent those on 
the nght from touching those on the left; and 
not only so, but between each egg of a row a 
thin partition of wood is left, forming a shallow 
cell, ‘The edges of this groove, it is obvious, must 
be farther apart than those which only contain a 
single egg, and, in fact, the whole is open to in- 
spection ; but the eggs are kept from falling out, 
both by. the peng before mentioned, and by 
the walls of the cells containing them. They were 
observed also, by Valisnieri, to increase in size like 
the preceding.* 

or are these the only insect enemies of the 
rose; I have not time to describe, or even to enu- 
merate them all, but you may detect the ravages of 
several by a little careful examination in ost 
any garden. Several caterpillars feed on the leaves. 
One of the most common is that of the brown-tail 
moth; which is not, however, very particular in its 
food, except that it appsars always to confine itself 
to trees and shrubs, having been found plentifully 
on the oak, helm, hawthorn, blackthorn, bramble, 
and most fruit trees. On the willow and poplar it 
is scarce, and has neyer, I believe, been found on 
the elder, walnut, ash, fir, or any herbaceous plant. 
In the summer of 1782 there were such immense 
numbers of these caterpillars as to spread a general 
alarm through the country; in several parishes near 
London a shilling per bushel was offered for their 
nests—which look as if they were composed of gre 
silk; and it is asserted that in the parish of Clap- 
ham alone eighty bushels were collected in one day. 

Another very common caterpillar is a small dark 
brown one, with a black head and six feet, which 
attacks the rose-trees and currant-bushes of our 

ens. It is one of the leaf-rollers, and binds 
together several leaflets into a kind of tent, under 
cover of which it feasts securely on the flower bud. 

Another, also very common, is the caterpillar of 
a minute moth, called the golden-silver spot, which 
is one of called miners, burrowing its way 
between the membranes of the leaf. You may trace 
the operations of these little miners on every species 
of rose; they appear on the upper surface of the 
leaf ag a winding black line, like the representation 
of a river on a map, with a narrow white valley on 
each side of it; the minuteness of the workmanship 
may be conceived from the fact that though a 
rose-leaf is so thin that you might try in vain with 
the finest dissecting instruments to separate its two 
plates, yet these winding lines are on the upper, 
and not on the under surface of the leaf, provin 
that the caterpillar eats, as it proceeds, only ha 
the thickness of the pulp, or that portion of it which 
belongs to the upper membrane of the leaf. 

The white frothy substance called a ge 
which is so frequently seen on roses and other 
plants, is produced by the grub of the cuckoo-spit 


* “Insect Architecture,” p. 153, 








Srog-hopper, which is of an exceedingly soft struc- 
ture, and is supposed to throw up all around it this 
white froth as a protection from the sun. The per- 
fect insect is covered with hard wing-cases, of a 
brown colour, with a white spot and pale double 
band ; it has greater aaowe of leaping even than 
the flea, having been known to leap a distance of 
three yards—that is, more than 250 times its own 
length. It is allied to the cicada (sometimes 
erroneously translated grasshopper), the tettix of 
the Greek poets, to whose tuneful song Homer 
compared the voices of his finest orators. Its image 
was anciently placed upon the harp as the emblem 
of music, because, as Mouffet gives the legend, 
‘when two rival musicians (Eumonius and 
Ariston) were competing upon the harp, a tettix, 
flying to the former, and sitting upon his harp, 
supplied the place of a broken string, and so secured 
to him the victory. Madame Merian says that the 
music of another species is thought to resemble the 
sound of a harp so nearly that the Dutch actually 
call it the harper.”+ It is, however, only fair to add 
that most other modern writers speak of the voices 
of these insects as being harsh, tuneless, and dis- 
agreeable. I believe only one Se of the true 
cicadse has been found in Hngland. 

Some of the insects to be found on the rose are 
themselves attractive by their beauty; not to speak 
of the gorgeous butterflies which may sometimes be 
seen reposing on ite blossoms, the splendid green 
rose-chafer which nestles in their midst, is one of 
the handsomest of British insects. Of a very dif- 
ferent sizeand appearance arethetiny aphides, which, 
however, are among the greatest enemies of the rose 
—being found in countless numbers, as may well be 
supposed, when it has been calculated that a single 
cba may be.the living progenitor of 5,904,900,000 
descendants! Happily for our gardens, aphides, in 
their turn, have their enemies, and among them 
are the ts of many species of flies, which feed 
on them with almost incredible voracity; and the 
different kinds of eee all of which, both in 
the larva and the perfect state, feed exclusively on 
aphides, and neyer touch vegetables. When, how- 
ever, we think of the numerous insects that assail 
the rose, we are tempted to wonder that it ever 
attains to maturity; and yet, many venerable 
specimens may be seen, whose ago, in all proba- 
bility far exceeds the allotted term of human life, 
The. oldest rose in the world is probably that at 
Hildesheim, which is said to have flourished there 
before the days of Charlemagne; and, indeed, to 
have been the cause of his founding a cathedral on 
the spot: where a sacred image, or crucifix, which 
had been lost, was found hanging on its branches. 
The same rose, according to the tradition—or one of 
its descendants, as the scepticism of modern times 
may engeeet a nearly covers the apex of the 
weereh e cathedral, the roots being within the 

esides roses themselyes, the great rose family 
comprises several of our mostimportant plants. To 
these I shall recur at some future time ; but there 
are many which you will be able to recognise, from 
the cust ilarity of structure of their flowers to those 
of the wild rose. If you look, for instance, at the 
blossom of the apple, or the strawberry, you will 





© “Insect (Fnae serepag? 179, 191, 
t “ Insect Miscellanies,” p. 
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find them of essentially the same character as that 
of the rose, though the plants producing them differ 
in some respects so widely. other ner of simi- 
larity is in the leaves, which are genorally 
i.e., composed of one or more pairs of leaflets, 
exactly opposite each other, with a single leaflet at 
the end; the leaves themselves are tiever opposite 
to each other, but are placed alternately on the 
mainstem. The pulpy fruits are esculent, which, as 
I have before said, may bé safely assumed to be the 
case, whenever the stamens are fixed on the calyx 
or petals ; but other parts of some of the species are 
ns owing to the presence of prussic acid. 
his, however, applies rather to the foreign species 
than to those indigenous to Great Britain; ange 
the kernels of the plum and cherry, and eyen the 
pips of the apple and pear, contain a small portion 
of prussic acid, and are very unwholesome if eaten 
in any large quantity. 


? 





BEHIND YOUR BACK. 


Lrtttz Annie Brown came home from school one 
day just ready to cry. 

“ t is the matter?” asked her mother. 

“Mabel won’t speak to mé; she looks awa 
every time I look at her,” said Annis. Ma’ 
lived in the same street, went the same way and 
to the same school with Annie, and of course the 
little girls were much together. “Mrs. Brown was 
glad it should be so, for Annio was a timid child, 
and never dared to trust herself alone. ‘ 

“Why does she treat you so, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

Annie did not know, and could not think, and 
she was much hurt by it. The next day she camo 
home with the same sad ptf The next day she 
asked to stay at home; and the next, ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, “‘I am not happy at school. I do not 
want to go any more;” and indeed the little girl 
looked quite pale and miserable. Her mother felt 
sorry for her, and, as the best thing to be done 
under the circumstances, set off and told the 
mistress of the school, Miss Gray. Miss Gray 
loved her little scholars. Perhaps she could set 
things straight. 

The consequence of the interview between 
ladies was, that after school next day Miss Gray said, 
‘Mabel, my dear, why hayé Riis eft Annie Brown 
to go home alone? you used always to go rae 

“ She calls me names, Miss Gray,” said x 
quite flushed and angry. 

‘* How do you know that? I should have thought 
she never spoke harshly to any one.” 

‘* Please, ma’am, Jillen Parker told me.” 

“ Fiten,” said Miss Gray, calling her up. “ what 
names does little Annie Brown call Mabel ?” 

Bien turned very red. “TI don’t know; but 
Mary Wilson said she did,” said Hilen. 

$i ,»” asked the teacher, calling up little 

rown call 


a n, “‘ what names does Annie 
“T don’t know, mag’am,” she replied at once; 

“T did not know she her any names.” 
“You told me sho did,” cried Ellen, in an angry 


tone, 
“Never,” cried Mary. 
«Oh, but you did,” said Ellen, 
“Not I,” said Mary. 








“I think it will be hard to find the names, 


Mabel,” said Miss Gray; “ Annie is very much 
hurt by your treatment of her. Now that you find 
no cause for it, Thope you will tell her your mis- 
e, ask her forgiveness, and make it up.” 
oe a ee areas 
am very sorry indeed. a lieve it, 
but”—she stopped and looked at File. 
Miss Gray sent her away, but kept 
few words more. She gacnpedly pop 
the sin of mischief-makin } showed her how 
a tale grows —_ pt hm a se inni 
gaining something from lip ag it passes 
if—till what was iasooently. said becomes 


en for a 


over i 
a cruel slander in the end. Little girls are too apt 
Oa Sn TE, ibing, a tc 

: 7) ing, te ing, and back- 
bitting ‘$e a very bad pirit indeed. Fo is Satan’s 
spirit. Now Ladvise you never to speak of your 
little friends unless you can say somethi of 


them. Then you will say nothing to grieve or 





Sua 


GOD'S CARE FOR HIS CHILDREN. 
Iy the darkness or the light, 
Though alone, I need not fear; 
If Lonly ask aright, 
Jesus will be ever near, 
When I lay me down at night, 
If I breathe a fervent prayer, 
Een the darkness will be bright, 
Sweetly trusting in God’s care. 


fey: thunder’s age roar, 

d the ligh flash 

Wg py jm t nt a 
And in all his works delight. 

If 

P 





some danger shall arise, 
we yd bene dh 
my ve 
of oi appe Ae, 
I can safely trust his care 


In the storm and tempest wilds 
For He'll never the 
Of a humble little ¢ child. gid 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 

i 10 BAY @¢ s evs from Kin Ahab 

9 conquered Kirj ap ene fore wie! 
. Who was the second to take human lif 
Syrian captain féll by woitan’s hand? 
0 saved her husband’ her king’s command # 
hat man wished neither rich nor to be? 
treacherous town whence Vavid had to flee. 


uch who God’ , 
Brae for Davie ska, ng Sins wrath 


t bei 
aved 
in sheep and lambs his tribute ? 
o torbed Tsracl Judah to enslave ne rig 
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_ The day of reckoning will show 
How much he 
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Progress of the ruth. 
THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 


Mo, Xi. 

Bethnal Green— (concluded). 
Pg the mogt destitute part of Bethnal Green, both 
in regard to temporal and spiritual matters, is the “ Twi; 
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out of repair ; the flooring is nearly three feet below the 
pavement, ‘The chapel is altogether unfit for use as a 
place of public worship.” 

We are told that “the visitors are often discouraged 
by the state of the chapel. When inviting persons to 
attend public worship, they find it difficult to induce 
them to come to the present building. There is every 
reason to believe that if the chapel were more suitable 
and convenient, large congregations would be gathered,” 
An appeal is made for means to erect a chapel capable of 
seating 600 and a school-room ; and a sife has 
already been purchased in the Grove Read. It is an 
encouraging feature of the work that the congregation 
consists chiefly of poor persons; but this, > 9 
renders it impossible for them to build their new place 
worship without help. 

Another work in this neighbourhood is called the 
Twig Folly Mission, which has been conducted for six 
yeas by Mr. Scott. He states that the objects he has 

peel ay nes are the following aT 

“1. To help the especially the Christian poor, in 
Twig Folly, Bethnal Green. and neighbourhood, with food, 
clothing, fuel, and, in certain cases, with a little money. 

*2. To erect a suitable building for worship, preach- 
ing the Gospel, Sunday and day schol. 

*3, To establish a home for Christians, male and female, 
of any denomination, above sixty years of age, who, from 
poverty, infirmity, or other sufficient cause, are unable to 
provide for themselves.” 

One of the principles on which the mission is con- 
ducted is that of giving temporal as well as spiritual 
help; and, no doubt, in dealing with destitute persons, 
it is absolutely necessary to minister to their temporal 
wants in the first instance, Some persons, it is to be 
feared, will follow the seryants as others followed the 
Master, for the sake of the loaves and fishes; but this 
cannot be helped, and we musi remember that Christ 
did not refuse the bread which perisheth to those who 
sought him for that alone. The work is unsectarian. 

@ meeting-room of the mission is a small building 
in Globe Road, the furniture of which consists simply of 
a number of benches and a table; it will hold about 180 
persons. Seryives are held here by Mr. Scott, twice on 

unday, and once during the week ; the attendance on 
Sunday being from 80 to 100. ‘There is a Sunday- 
school with ‘Guat 150 children, and a day-school wi 
about 50. The children in the latter pay twopence per 
week. A missionary is employed by Mr. Scott to visit 
in the neighbourhood. There is a lending-library, and 
12 yoluntary tract distributors. 

In ber, 1860, a house was taken for the purpase 
of opening the Home for Aged Christians, and two 
other houses were subsequently added; there are now, 

lieve, aboul 20 persons in these homes. They 
have their own rooms and furniture, and are assisted 

i ney and eoals; so that though they live very 

ingly, they are not in want, They were received in 
erie of their application, without any interest what- 
ever, and without reference to the particular religious 
denomination to which they belong. It is proposed to 
eect » large biting for this purpose when funds can 
be obtain 


‘Mr. Scott publishes an annual report, from which it 
that he now receives from the Christian public 
subscriptions amounting to about £300 yearly, in ad- 
dition to of blothing, &e., for the various objects 
menti above. Considerable gums, in addition, have, 
from time to time, been sent to him for the relief of the 
destitute silk-weavers of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. 
Many of these have been relieved accordingly ; 
very difficult to discover how to afford them that perma- 
nent help which consists in enabling them to help them- 
selves. On the 11th of Maya tea was given to anumber 
of the weavers by a friend of the mission, and the pro- 
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ceedings were very interesting. Emigration isa remedy | 


which can only be applied to a very limited extent, 
especially as these poor people are seldom fitted for the 
rough life of a colony; and yet this seems to furnish at 
present the best hope for them, The agency for the 
sale of Spitalfields silk, to which we alluded in a former 
article, might, if revived on a large scale, be the means of 
alleviating the distress to some extent but there is no 
hope of a general revival of the trade. 

There can be no doubt that the mission, limited as its 
means are, has been very useful in this destitute neigh- 
bourhood. 


this kind for the good of those around them, and, conse- 
quently, that missionary effort here, as elsewhere, bears 
s0 small a proportion to the wants of the people. 

If we turn now to Virginia Chapel, in Virginia Row, 
we shall find a remarkable work going on. Mr. Thomas 
Lane, a working wood-carver, was reclaimed from 
drunkenness, about thirteen years ago, by attending 
temperance meetings. He then went to hear the Rev. 
T. J. Messer, and under his ministry became converted 
to God. After atime he began to tell those around him 
of his own conversion, and was the means of inducing 
many drunkards to give up their vicious habits. He gave 
addresses in the open air, and seems to have exercised an 
important influence for good upon the careless and the 
profligate who formed a considerable proportion of his 
hearers. The Virginia Chapel was at this time shut up, 
and some friends, whom Mr. Lane had collected round 
him, rented it for him to preach in. He has now 
preached there for three years, and the present state of 
the work will be gathered from the following particulars, 

The chapel has sittings for 200 persons. No charge 
is made for the sittings, but persons who can afford to 
pay for seats are expected to do so, according to their 
means. The services on Sunday begin with a prayer- 
meeting at seven a.m., attendance about 20. At eleven 
there is preaching, about 70 attending. 
about 20 persons is held at three o’clock, At six o’clock 
there is a prayer-meeting for half an hour, when about 40 
are present; and at half-past six Divine service is held, 
and the chapel is filled, the numbers present being 180 
to 200. At half-past eight a temperance meeting begins, 
and lasts till ten; the attendance being about 180. 
Every evening during the week the chapel is open for 
meetings of different kinds. On Monday another tempe- 
rance meeting is held, about 180 persons attending. On 
Tuesday there is a prayer-meeting, with an attendance of 
40 to 60. A Band of Hope, with 100 members, meets on 
Wednesday evening, followed by a temperance meeting. 
On Thursday a burial society, with sick fund and friend- 
in-need fund, meets, the members numbering about 80. 
On Friday there is a ehoral and reciting class, with 60 
members; aud on Saturday lectures on general subjects 
for working people, when a considerable number of per- 
sons pay twopence each for admission, A Baptist church 
of 70 members has been formed. The temperance 
society connected with this chapel has about 200 paying 
members; and the result of the temperance meetings 
is that Mr, Lane is taking about 100 pledges a month, 
Any one who knows the extent to which drunkenness 
impedes moral and religious progress in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, will be able to estimate the importance 
of a work of this kind. Mr. Lane receives no pecuniary 
reward for what he is- doing, and, notwithstanding his 
numerous engagements, finds time to earn a subsistence at 
his trade. The chapel, it appears, is likely soon to be pulled 
down, as some model lodging-houses are to be erected on 
the site. The congregation are therefore endeavouring 
to raise money to build a place of worship elsewhere. 
We trust they will succeed, for this is the kind of work 
most needed at the present time, and which affords the 
best prospect of getting at the London poor. 


It is to be regretted that so few private | 
individuals are to be found willing to undertake work of | 


A Bible-class of | 





The mission station in Half Nichol Street furnishes 
an illustration of the difficulties which sometimes meci 
those who labour among the most degraded classes, 
This street bears a very bad character, and a City 
missionary who was employed there was brutally at. 
tacked by some of the people, and sustained serious in- 
juries, from which we believe he is still suffering. At 
present another missionary is employed there, and is 
supported by the Rev. H. Allon, of Islington. It is, 
however, seldom the case that religious teachers: among 
the poor—even among the most vicious—suffer any 
personal ill-usage, and the case above alluded to may be 
regarded as altogether exceptional. Go where’ he may, 
the missionary meets with forbearance, if not respect, 
especially if he be known as one who whose daily life 
accords with his teaching. 

Among other Nonconformist churches of Bethnal 
Green we find in one or two instances a state of things 
which contrasts unfavourably with the energy above 
described, while in some other instances, as that. of 
Mr. Dorling’s Congregational Chapel, Bethnal Green 
Road, active work is going on. It is not for us, who 
have merely the naked results before us, and cannot 
know all the circumstances of each case, to assume the 
office of censor ; and yet when we hear, for example, of a 
church which is doing no outside work of any kind, 
whieh has no visitors or tract distributors, no institu- 
tions for the instruction or succour of the poor, no Bible- 
classes and no Sunday-schools, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that something must be wrong. We know that 
there are some—doubtiless sincere—Christians, who find 
in the Divine sovereignty an excuse for inaction; and 
others, more numerous, who find alike excuse in their own 
poverty and obscurity. Surely both of these classes are 
inerror. The multitude are hungering for the bread of 
life, and the command to the disciples is, “ Give ye them 
to eat.” God will doubtless accomplish his own work; 
but it evidently pleases him to make use of human 
agents to some extent, and none of his servants have a 
right to excuse themselves from service. Be they the 
poorest of the poor, the humblest of the humble, their 
personal insignificance represents only the more fitly 
the five loaves and the few fishes which the Lord chose 
when he designed to make a notable display of his 
power. 

The area of Bethnal Green is so large that we ma 
be excused from entering into particulars of the wor 
in connection with every place of worship. As re- 
gards general results, we find that the chapels within 
the parish of Bethnal Green are generally of small size, 
and are seldom fully attended. e have not data to 
enable us to estimate the gross average attendance, but 
we are satisfied that it cannot exceed 5,000 individuals. 
Taking into account the estimate previously given of 
the attendance in the churches, we are justified in con- 
cluding that not more than one-sixth of the population 
attend any place of worship, and probably this estimate 
is much beyond the mark. Bethnal Green is a city of 
itself, with the disadvantage of having far more than its 
due proportion of poor. Surely these tens of thousands 
of perishing souls have a claim on the wealthier parts of 
London. They must have help from without, if they 
are.to be rescued from their present condition, There 
is much to encourage Christian men to labour in their 
midst. The poorer among them often bear severe and 
long-continued privations with admirable patience ; they 
are quiet, not grossly vicious, nor peculiarly averse to 
religious instruction, With the Lord’s blessing much 
might be done by the multiplication of mission rooms 
and Sunday-schools; but the efforts hitherto made, valu- 
able as they undoubtedly are, appear as nothing when 
we bring them to the test of figures, and compare the 
results attained with the dense population as yet wholly 
unreached, (To be continued.) 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., GLascow anp Lowpon. 


USQUEBY N E: 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TOOTHAGHE IS INSTANTLY CURED 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


Which may be had of all Chemists. It also forms a stopping, and saves 
the tooth. 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free for fifteen stamps, from J. R. 
Coorer, Chemist, Maidstone. [5 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Patent Caze.ine O1 p all the req which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 
point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of thepeople. By 
its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle. 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. ‘or terms &, Agency to 

ASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, FencnurcH StrEET, Lonpow. [6 


REMAREABLE CURES. 
TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE, 

KERSHAW'’S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT is pre-eminently suc- 
cessful in the cure of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Epilepsy, Paralysis, Indigestion, Sprains, Inac'ive Liver, Asthma, Back 
Weakness, Bronchial and Spinal Affections, Nervous Debility, Throat 
| Disease, Rheumatic Gout, Exhaustion, &c. 
To the Kershaw Belt belongs the exclusive merit of being comfortable 
| in wear, causing no abrasion to the skin, acting by the aid of the skin 
moisture only, easily adjusted to any part of the body or limbs, and very 
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mode of operation. 


cost. To be purchased only after proved efficiency. Testimonials sent 
free. Prices, 5s. to 15s.; extra power for extreme cases, 30s. to 50s. each. 
Mr. Bearp, Sole Licensee, 167, 


Regent Street; City Depdt, 11. 
Crooked Lane, King William Street. [7 


JACKSON HOUSE HYDROPATHIG ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BANK. 
R. and MRS. BARTON receive patients into their 





Smep.eY. Terms, 21s. per week. Prospectus on application. 





durable. The highest medical testimony is in favour ef its particular | 


A New Belt can be had on trial for a month, free of charge, for the | 
great majority of ailments, or for others for a longer period, at a small | 


house. Treatment same as practised by Mr. and Mrs. | 
{24 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. [8 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


Unsolicited Testimony.—Mr. Rirron, Hairdresser, of Exeter, 
in a letter dated July Ist, 1862, writes: ‘‘My wife had been a great 
sufferer for several years from bad legs. After trying many different ap- 
plications, for months together, to no purpose, a lady strongly recom- 
mended your medicament; and I do assure you we feel most thankful 
to her and yourself for the perfect cure they have effected. My wife is 
now able to take a walk of four or five miles, with comfort. You may 
publish this letter; and I only hope it may be the means of inducing 
other sufferers to use your admiravle remedies, which have proved a 
blessing indeed to us.” Such testimonials are indisputable. [ 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Boz. 
puis Preparation is one of the benefits which the science 


of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during 
the first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance ; but now the efficacy and safety 
of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials 
from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. — 
These Pills require no sae + diet or ——— — — 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine mane ny Observe, “THOMAS PROUT, > 








Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


* PAGE WOODCOCK’S 









WIND PILLS 


HESE Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, [adi- 
gestion, Biliousness, and other kindred complaints. Of all Vendors, 
ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Page 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. {12 








ANTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES, ORNAMENTS. 
S2ope —<— JACKSON'S CEMENT 

2 be Eos gs Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
Page cheapness, and retains its virtues in al) 
2ssot climates. It has stood the test of time, 
A Pe es and in all quarters of the world. Sold 
eck-3 by Chemists, &c. and wholesale by the 
#2953 Trade Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
BEEOS Post, free for 14 Stamps from the 

BEA Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. {1s 
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handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, 


edges, 10s. 6d 


handsomely bound inextra cloth gilt, 


VOLUMES. 
edges, 10s. 6d , 
8 a. he 
CASSELL’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


gilt 


Cc AS SE. "2 OF 
ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, 








By J. F. WALLER, 
With One Hundred Engravings. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
With upwards of 100 Beautiful Engravings, 
Drawn by H. AneExay, and engraved by the first Engravers of the day. 


The First Volume, price 12s 6d, (‘the Work to be completed in 


Cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. ; or ye? 
ilt 
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Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; or v 
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\ HOnNIMANS PuRE TEA 
x, choice & strong, because it is full of rich properties, : 
m Is moderate in price, because sent dérect by Importers. [& 
Yis wholesome, decanse it is not.‘ faced’ with color. ; 
These advantages secure this Tea one or 
RB Sold only in Packets: 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d., 48 4s, 4d. Ib. 
As imitations are offered, see that all are signed by j 


NornimmndsC. Original Importers of Pure Tea. 
. GENTS.— Chemists, &c.—are advertised in 
Bee cet PAPERS & at RAILWAY Mtdigien” f 





THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Lifes and the Public visiting the City, are respect- 


fully invited to inspect our Stock, consisting of Jarge assortments 


| of-the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture. 


RICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP DRESS-SILKS, 
MILLINERY SILKS, TERRY VELVETS, and SATINS., 


| All the latest Styles in JACKETS and MANTLES; China Crape, 


| the full dress of twelve yards. 


Grenadine and Lace Shawls. 

A great variety of Embroidered and Braided made-up DRESSES, from 
18s. 94. New POPELINES in ail the choice colours, from 10s. 9d. 
French LLAMAS, plain and checked, 
ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, CHALLIES, &c. French and Swiss CAMBRICS 
at old prices, the newest styles in SKIRTINGS, from 4s. 11d. the fall skirt. 

RIBBONS, GLOVES. HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, HABER- 
DASHERY, PARASOLS, TIES, &c, 
Family and "Complimentary Mourning. 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS supplied with CUT 
LENGTHS at trade price, 
Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to. Patterns post free. 
losed on Saturdays at Five o’Clock, 


| JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Drapers, 
| (al 


&e., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
NAMES, INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. 
N.B. —Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is hala by 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sotd to the ution” which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. Sold 
by all respectable ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, 
price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has been 


| established nearly half a century) to 
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10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. [16 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
- Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D, 1700. 








Now ready, price Ninepence each, 
A SERIES OF 


FIRST BOOKS OR CATECHISMS. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER, 
Author of * Guide to Science,” &c. &c. &c. 
MY FIRST BOOK OF READING AND SPELLING. 
MY FIRST BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
MY FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


_ MY FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 


MY FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE. 
MY FIRST BOOK OF COMMON THINGS THAT | SEE 
AROUND ME. 


The whole of the Six Books bound in One Volume, and forming a 
Compendium of General Knowledge, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO EVERY-DAY KNOWLEDGE. 


By the same Author, 18mo, bownd in cloth, 2s, 6d. [Shortly.] 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, le Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hi, London, E.C. 
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Sey PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


Ss 5 
ucoinriece PATENT? oxic 
\FETY MATCHES deli 


“$0.4 D EVERY WHERE 


BRYANT & MAY 


Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 


MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & ata LIGHTS. 





== BLACK LEAD: 


Used in the Palaces of 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


MORE GLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 
Beeavse it ia less wasteful, and because a Kittle gocs further than any 
other kind. Sold Hy Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 

REcKITT AND Sons, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. (15 


“EXCELSIOR” FAMILY 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 


Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding, finishes its 
work where it stops, and the seam, if cut at every inch, will not rip. It 
is eminently adapted for Family Sewing, and is so easily managed that a 
child can work it with facility. It will HEM, FRLL, STITCH, GATHER, 
QUILT, and EwBROIWER in a very superior manner, and with the most 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, Lendce. 
Manufactory : Gipping Works, Ipswich. [22 


Fu RNITURE, CARPETS, & BEDDING, 
CARRIAGE FREE to ren at of the Kingdom, Thirty per cent. 
less than any other House in the World, 

See our ILLusrratep CATALOGUE, containing 380 Elaborate Designs 
drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for completely Fur- 
nishing Houses of — Class. This most unique Guide forwarded Gratis 
and post free on application. 

A written warranty given, and reference to former Customers offered. 
Fifty Drawing and Dining Room Suites, various styles, from 12 to 100 
Guineas. An Assortment of Old Oak FURNITURE. 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., CasineTMaKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 
Beppinc MANUFACTURERS, 73 & 75, Brompton Koad, Knightsbridge, 
London. Established a.p. 1810. {18 














:WTON WILSON&COS 


EWTON WILSON and Co.'s 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES 
are lighter and easier to operate, sim- 
pler to learn, quieter in action, and 
less liable to derangement than any 
others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and em- 
, broider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only 
Machines that will do hem-stitching, 
5 and make their own braid and stitch 
it on at the same moment. In use by 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the Freach, and most of the 
Nobility and Clergy. 


Catalogue and Samples free by post. 
GREAT - panebeioree tn 
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